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starring in"THE PALM BEACH STORY” 


* It creates a lovely 


new complexion 


* It helps conceal tiny 


complexion faults 


* Mt stays on for hours 


without re-powdering 


...creates a lasting, lovelier new beauty 


Before your very eyes, youll see how Pan-Cake Make-Up creates 
a beautiful new complexion...lovely in color, smooth as a pearl. 


Modern and so utterly different, Pan-Cake Make-Up will do wonders 


for you. Originated for Technicolor pictures by Max Factor Holly- 


wood, Pan-Cake Make-Up has bécome today’s make-up fashion. 


.-try it today. 


ec pelle elljuord 


?, 8... Remember, it’s easy and quick to us 


ann though the Niglt is Magic 


it takes two to make Romance 


Romance fades when a girl is careless—Guard charm every day with Mum! 


OMANCE seems in the very air tonight! 
There’s a moon to inspire unforget- 
table words, a lovely girl ready to listen. 
But there’s no man to whisper them to 
Jane! 

Too bad someone can’t tell her that a 
girl must be more than pretty—more than 
smartly dressed to attract a man. Unless 
she stays nice to be near, how can she win 
his heart—how can a man stay in love? 


The shocking thought that she’s care- 


less has never entered Jane’s pretty head. 
She bathes each day, of course, before 
dates, too—shouldn’t that be enough? She 
forgets that a bath’s job is to remove past 
perspiration. To prevent risk of future 
odor, so many popular girls rely on de- 
pendable Mum. 


With Mum your bath-freshness lasts for 
long hours. Mum keeps you a charming 
companion, helps your chances for ro- 
mance! You will like Mum for its: 


QUICK, CONVENIENT MUM KEEPS YOU BATH-FRESH FOR HOURS 


EVEN AFTER A BATH, 1 . Pcs Boccia 
STILL USE MUM TO PREVENT [ ; 


ABOUT ME-AND 
! 
RISK OF FUTURE ODOR! UNDERARM ODOR 


CAN'T BREAK THE .- 
SPELL — 
THANKS TO 


MUM! 


SPEED—30 seconds to use Mum! Even 
when you're late for business or a date, 
you still have time for Mum! 


CERTAINTY— No guesswork about Mum— 
because without stopping perspiration it 
prevents odor all day or all evening. 


SAFETY—You can use Mum even after un- 
derarm shaving, even after you're dressed. 
Mum won't irritate skin. Mum won't harm 
fabrics, says the American Institute of 
Laundering. Guard yourcharm with Mum! 


FOR SANITARY NAPKINS—You need a 
gentle, safe deodorant for sanitary napkins. 
That’s why thousands of women prefer dependa- 
ble Mum this way, too. 


Mum 


takes the odor out of perspiration 
Mum is a Produc: of Bristol-Myers 
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XsONS ROg, 


Published in The greatest 
this space Star of the 
every month screen! 


The theatre is now the junction of the 
Crossroads to Pleasure and Duty. 


. wk wk ok OU 7 
For, with bonds and stamps on sale in 
all lobbies, you can buy your two tick- 
ets—one to Joy, one to Victory. 


* 
The word ‘‘crossroads” throws us into 
a paragraph or two about Jack Conway. 
“Crossroads” is this sure-fire director’s 
latest film. : 


It 

stars 
WILLIAM 
POWELL 


But more about them anon. 
e 


Meanwhile 
back to 
JACK 
CONWAY 


Possessing the charm of a music-box 
and the gallantry of a Walter Raleigh, 
our hero Conway has worked side by 
side with this leonine columnist for 
many years. ‘ 
xk k& 
He has been an M-G-M standby, hav- 
ing directed “Honky Tonk’’, ‘‘Boom 
Town”, “A Yank at Oxford’, ‘Viva 
Villa” and a whole card-index of hits. 
wk kK wk Ok 
“Crossroads” is his latest. And his most 
different. But it is the same in one sense. 
It is a hit. oe oar oes 


William Powell gives a dramatic per- 
formance that provides a complete 
change of pace from his equally brilliant 
comedy-ness. It is something to see. 
kK ke k Ok 

And Hedy Lamarr is something to see, 
too. We.don’t know about you, but 
Hedy gets ws. And if she doesn’t get 
you, there are a lot more like us than 
like you. yy y, y, ° 


“Crossroads”’ is ably abetted by Claire 
Trevor, Basil Rathbone and Margaret 
Wycherly. John Kafka and Howard 
Emmett Rogers wrote the original 
story; Guy Trosper, the screen play. 
Edwin Knopf produced. 
xk wk wk® OOK 
An incident to the 
drama is a song by 
Howard Dietz and 
Arthur Schwartz, en- 
titled “’Til You Re- 
turn”. It’s hum but 
not drum. — Lee. 
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“AIL that... and You, Darling...” 


HIS was the beautiful hour of triumph 

for a woman who took from life a 
“double brush-off,” as Broadway puts it 
—and came back. 


Through the warm dark she could see 
her name glowing in lights . . . a rising star 
at 27. Holding her close was the man she 
loved and was going to marry. 


“Darling, darling,” she whispered, ‘‘It’s 
all too wonderful to be believed! Just 
think, Jim, only a year ago I was broke 
and unknown”. . . and patting his arm, 
“and unloved, too.” 


She never spared herself the truth. Only 
a year ago Smedley, the producer who was 
starring her now, left orders that she was 
not to be admitted to his offices again, 
“Sure, she may have talent . . . but she’s 
got something else, too!’’ he said flatly. 


And Jim who now held her so tenderly 
had once publicly declared, after dancing 
with her, that she was simply impossible. 
And, like Smedley, he explained why. 


Luckily the shocking truth got back to 
her—and she did something about it.* Later 
she actually forced herself into Smedley’s 
office and read the part so beautifully that 
she got it. Then she trapped Jim into a 
date which showed him that his first esti- 
mate of her was wrong . . . that she could 
be completely desirable. 


Two Strikes Against You 


Sometimes fate hangs on the thinnest 
of threads. Habits and personality are 
weighed against ability. 

Make up your mind to one thing, how- 
ever: if you have halitosis (bad breath) * 
your good points can be lost sight of 
before this bad one. And, unfortunately, 
if you are found guilty only once, you may 
be under suspicion always. 

Any one—you included—might have 
halitosis at this very moment without real- 
izing it. So you may offend needlessly. 

Since you do not know, isn’t it just 
common sense to be always on guard? 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC for oral hygiene 


Why not let Listerine Antiseptic look after 
your breath? Why not get in the habit of 
using this amazing antiseptic every night 
and morning and between business and 
social appointments at which you wish to 
appear at your best? 


Be At Your Best 


Fortunately for you, while sometimes 
systemic, most cases of bad breath, accord- 
ing to some authorities, are simply due to 
bacterial fermentation of tiny food par- 
ticles in the mouth. Listerine quickly halts 
such fermentation and overcomes the 
odors whichit causes. Your breath becomes 
sweeter, fresher, purer, less likely to offend. 


Always bear in mind that people who 
get places and go places after they get 
there are usually the ones who are careful 
about such things as their breath. Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


HONESTY 


shines forth from a product just as it 
does from a man. You will find it in 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
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“STILL SMOKING THOSE 
OLD-FASHIONED CIGARETTES, 
MR. BOGGS? 


, WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


— FOR, VICTORY 


| making their début on our cover. The brown- 7 
haired Peggy comes from Kansas; and red- P 
headed Helen is a New Yorker. It was windy 
F/] and chilly the afternoon this cover was taken on 
the roof of a New York skyscraper, and the girls 


were all but frozen. So give them a big hand. 


/ Peggy Steele (left) and Helen Riickert (right) are 


A WRITER we know dropped in to see us “T wonder how the publishing world in 
, a few days ago and said: “I don’t mind America, and particularly Hollywood, will 
MR. BOGGS, you're too moderna _ | sugar and gas rationing, and I am certainly stand up to this changed existence. Per- 
man to be smoking those dated willing to do my share for victory, but it is haps it will be like England in the last war, 
cigarettes. Get Regent. It’s plenty tough on my heroes and heroines.” when life itself went on, theaters, maga- 
oval in shape...and so modern! | How come, we wanted to know. He ex- zines, business careers, etc., in spite of the 
plained: “Nowadays when I write a young- tragedies elsewhere. (One of the chief 
love story, I have to make sure that my changes about this war, as far as we Brit- 
hero is not any too young and not any too ish are concerned, is that one ceases to 
healthy. Otherwise my readers will im- think of oneself as a person with personal 
mediately say: ‘If the blankety-blank is as careers or ambitions.)” 
Taste? U-m-m, Mr. Boggs, Regent | good as all that, why isn’t he in the Army, 
has a refreshing new taste...be- | Navy or the Air Corps?’ My heroine, too, A FEW minutes ago our telephone rang. 
cause it’s made with Domestic and |should not waste much time on frivolous It was Vincent Sheean; he wanted to 
Turkish tobaccos specially select- | pursuits. She’s got to be either a member tell us that he was about to receive his 
ed for finer flavor...then Multiple- | of a women’s corps or work for the U.S.O. commission in the Air Corps. Knowing 
Blended for extra mildness. So go | or something of that sort. And above all Sheean, we are not surprised. His tre- 
modern, Mr. Boggs...get Regent... things, they should do their lovemaking at mendous knowledge of the various Euro- 
for more smoking pleasure!” home. No more romantic drives. That is pean and Asiatic countries, and his fluent 
to say, not if they are good patriots and command of several foreign languages will 
GOERS MO MORE THAD DIANE ESABING BEAMDS | doit, watit. tO. be aera of ising bootleg enable him to be of real use in the Air 
eect gasoline or wasting rubber.” Corps. As most of our readers will remem- 
SS ber, it was Sheean’s hunch last fall that 
Q ALEC WAUGH, whose story “Live For something was cooking in the Far East. 
~ ” G : 
oc oT! X the Moment” will appear in our next . 
X. aes issue, is at present in Syria with the Brit- N our next issue: “Big Doc’s Girl,” a com- 
a <-> ish Expeditionary Forces. In a recent let- plete book-length novel by Mary Medearis, 
ter to his New Vork agent he had this to a newcomer of considerable talent who 
say about himself and the hardships of war may be hailed as a discovery of the year; 
in the Near East: “At the moment I am a novelette by August Derleth; short sto- 
not writing anything. I am working much _ ries, articles and special features by Rufus 
too hard as staff-captain (8:30 to 1:30; 4 King, Whitfield Cook, Henrietta Ripperger, 
to 8:30). It is very much the same work Harry Hansen, Deems Taylor, John Chap- 
that I was doing in England—administra- man; and serials by Margaret Ayer Barnes, 
tion, supplies, requisitions, etc. It sounds —author of the Pulitzer Prize winner “Years 
dull, and in London it was dull; but here it of Grace,”’—and by Peter Paul O’Mara. 
manages to be varied and amusing, and it is 


Regent’s King Size, too... gives 
you more cigarette for your.money. 
And that crush-proof box keeps 
each Regent firm and fresh! 


XES 


, 8 


a new experience for me to be working with Aucust FASHION CREDITS 
French soldiers and officials. And the place ne . 
litself is everything that I like. The blue The two girls on the cover are wearing 


Mediterranean with the mountains in the dresses from American Spectator. 
background—and the long dark hair and In “City of Women” the housecoat illus- 
long-lashed dark eyes. It will be a pretty trated comes from Joseph Whitehead. 
background one of these days for a REp- The suit shown in the illustration for “A 
BOOK story. England is beginning to seem Man, a Girl and a Dog” was created by 
very far away, and America seems cor- American Spectator, and the snood was 
respondingly near. It is very good to feel designed by Madame Pauline. 

that we are all in the same boat, and when The bathing-suits displayed in Mr. Law- 
it is all over, we will all start level son’s article are all from Jay Thorpe. 


TOMORROW'S EXCITING LITERARY EVENTS 
ARE IN TODAY'S REDBOOK 


It’s really true! 


after examining 
offer. 
low (without money) NOW! 


Gs 
7 gw 


INGS ROW—sensational best-seller which 
strips the masks from an American town! 
KINGS ROW —the town they talk of in whis- 
pers! KINGS ROW—now thrilling millions in 
the exciting movie, as it thrilled thousands in the 
original novel at $2.75! Reveals the secret 
thoughts, suppressed passions, pent-up desires 
of people in a small town—where everybody 
THINKS he knows everybody else! 

A human face can become a ‘‘mask”—hiding 
love, hate, ambition. But 14-year-old PARRIS 
MITCHELL took people at face value! He 

liked affectionate Renee; loved girl-crazy 
Drake McHugh; trusted Jamie Wakefield, 
who wrote poems and whom people secretly 

called “too pretty for a boy.” 

Cassie Tower, the town’s prettiest girl, 

> he thought "'strange.”’ She was always kept 
home by her father, a physician living 

ol mysteriously well without patients. But 


PARRIS feared cold-faced Dr. Gordon, 


oo 


These TWO best-sellers FOR 
ONLY $1.39. Not $1.39 for each, but for BOTH! 
And you pay nothing in advance. And nothing 
AT ALL if you decide not to KEEP the books 
them. No strings attached to this 
Send FREE EXAMINATION COUPON be- 


KINGS ROW 


Over 330,000 Sold—And Now It’s America’s Smash-Hit Movie! 


SHORT STORIES OF DE MAUPASSANT 


N ADDITION to KINGS ROW, you 

ALSO get (for $1.39) this 502-page vol- 
ume—the greatest works of literature’s most 
daring story-teller! Here, complete and un- 
expurgated, are the frankest stories of their 
kind! Tales of love, hate, intrigue, passion, 
madness, jealousy, heroism—plots that will 
startle you with horror and amazement! 


Nearly 100 Stories! 
Read of “BALL-OF-FAT,” demi-mon- 


out for an evening as he would a mistress! 

Would you like more bargains like this? 
You can—IF YOU WISH TO—get a 
double-bargain every month! 105,000 peo- 
ple are doing so now; building two librar- 
ies (of modern best-sellers and great 
classics) for only $1.39 a month! But 
YOU ARE UNDER NO OBLIGATION 
WHATEVER if you accept this offer! 
YOU MAY JOIN US OR NOT, AS 
YOU PLEASE. But, in any case, Kings 


ACTUAL VALUE $3.75 


674 Thrilling Pages. 
A Coast-to-Coast Best-Seller 
at $2.75! 


whose patients’ hearts were so often found ‘“‘too 
weak for chloroform.” Once Parris heard (and 
never forgot) frightful screams from a farmhouse, 
when Dr. Gordon was there! 


““A Powerful and Passionate Book’ 


Through his sensitive reactions, PARRIS de- 


veloped the intuition of a born doctor; discovered 
that each person's protective mask hid a gnawing fear, 
paralyzing inferiority complex, or cherished vice. And 
later, as DOCTOR Parris Mitchell (trained as a psychia- 
trist in Vienna) he stripped off their masks! 


How their masks were removed, how tangled lives met 
in thrilling conflict, is an extraordinary story—gripping 
in intensity, exciting in action, fascinating in sus- 
pense. A truly great novel—packed with Kings 
Row’s passions, loves, hates, hypocrisies, trag- 
edies, comedies and, sometimes, nameless 
horrors! The N. Y. Times called it ‘‘a 
grand yarn, full of the sap of life.”’ 
N.Y. He.ald Tribune said, “‘Emo- 
tional, powerful, passionate.”’ 


Rachel—who avenged France because 
of just one German kiss too many! 


Row and de Maupassant are 
YOURS, to send back if 
you wish—OR to keep for 
ONLY $1.39, if you're de- 
lighted with them. 


daine who alone could save a party of more 
respectable people in German-occupied 
France—and what she did. Read FORBID- 
DEN FRUIT—in which Henrietta, tired of 
being married, begs her husband to take her 


Examine BOTH BOOKS Free 
Send No Money—No Obligation 


BOOKS ; PAY NOTHING ; BE UNDER 
NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER. (And 
there’s no further obligation even if you 
accept the books and pay for them.) We 
have only a limited supply for this liberal 
offer. When these are exhausted, offer 
will not be repeated. Send coupon today! 
BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Dept. R.B. 8 Garden City, N. Y. 


You don't have to send any money to 
receive Kings Row and Short Stories of de 
Maupassant for FREE EXAMINATION. 
The coupon will bring them at once. 
Pay nothing to postman. If you LIKE 
the books, send only $1.39, plus few cents 
postage and handling costs. Remember, 
$1.39 for BOTH books! IF NOT AB- 
SOLUTELY PLEASED, RETURN THE 


Looe. hh CULM CUD | 
BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Dept. R.B.8, Garden City, N.Y. 


Without further obligation, send KINGS ROW and SHORT 
STORIES OF DE MAUPASSANT for FREE EXAMINATION. For 
this $3.75 double-value I will send only $1.39, plus few cents postage 
and handling costs. 
_ But if I do NOT like the books I will return them after this 5-day 
free examination and pay nothing. 

My acceptance of this offer does not obligate me in any way to join 
or to take y books, and no one is to call upon me about it! You 
may, however, mail me literature so that I may, IF I CHOOSE, join 
the Book League and be entitled to similar bargains each month. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


Miss 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


In Canada. 215 Victoria St., Toronto 
SAVE POSTAGE—Check here if you prefer to send your check or 
money order for $1.39 WITH this coupon and we will prepay all post- 
age costs. Same 5-day return-for-refund privilege applie 
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ReDBOOK’S PICTQRE OF THE MONTH 


“SELECTED BY 


Mary (Joan Leslie) and George M. Cohan (James Cagney) give an au- 
dition to a theatrical firm in an attempt to sell one of George’s songs. 


ANKEE Doopte Danpy,” the story of the theatrical career 

of George M. Cohan, is the best film musical your corre- 
spondent ever saw—and one of the finest pictures in any category. 
There are many angles to its excellence, but topping them all is its 
perfectly timed patriotic wallop. Being the tale of a noted flag- 
waver, it waves the flag, and its stunning sequence of the birth and 
first performance of “Over There” may well make that song the 
marching melody of this war, as it was in the old. The picture’s 
Americanism is never cheap, because it is always honest, and your 
pride in your country will get another boost when you see, at the 
conclusion, President Franklin D. Roosevelt giving the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor to a song-and-dance man who happened to 
have been born on the Fourth of July. 

Warner Brothers, who have specialized in biographical films, 
made a splendid American picture in “Sergeant York,” and for it 
Gary Cooper won the 1941 RepBoox Award and later the 1941 
Academy Award. James Cagney may well win this year’s award 
for his portrayal of George M. Cohan. It is Jim’s finest bit of 
work, and vaults him into a new position as an actor. He is out 
of his groove, and no longer will he have to be content with playing 
himself—his likable, two-fisted, highly successful self—in wood- 
pulp melodramas fashioned to fit him. 


Cagney’s impersonation of Cohan is a miracle of good judgment, 
for it is not too slavish in detail. The make-up department wisely 
left him looking like Cagney instead of trying to make him look 
like George M. with a rubber face. But Jim moves and talks and 
thinks like Cohan, waggling his finger, nodding his head, speaking 
from the corner of the mouth a little—but not too much. And his 
dancing really is Cohan to perfection; it will bring fond tears to 
those who have followed George M. through at least part of his 
long, great career—and its authority will impress others who, be- 
cause of youth or geography, never had a chance to see the Yankee 
Doodle Boy. 

It takes more than a star’s performance to make a good picture; 
it takes excellence in all departments, and ‘“Yankee Doodle Dandy” 
has it. The scoring, singing and routining of the many songs and 
production numbers are as admirably professional a job as Holly- 
wood has ever done; the sets and costuming make almost a “docu- 
mentary” on backstage life; the scenario is absorbing, and equally 
deft whether it is presenting a fact or evading one; and the whole 
cast matches Cagney’s pace. 

The film is a biography of Cohan’s public life, rather than his 
private one—a cavalcade of song and show. For dramatic con- 
venience and because George M. wanted (Please turn to page 8) 


Now- Such a thrilling difference in your hair 


SILKIER, SMOOTHER, EASIER TO MANAGE! 


Cool as a Cucumber .. . and the “last word” in smart summer hair-dos! Your 
beauty salon will know how to do it! Hair shampooed with improved Special Drene. 


Amazing results due to hair conditioner now 


in wonderful, new improved Special Drene Shampoo! 


Leaves hair lovelier, far easier to arrange! 


The minute you look in your mirror you'll 
see the difference . . . after your first sham- 
poo with new, improved Special Drene! 
You'll be amazed at how much silkier and 
smoother your hair looks and feels . . . be- 
cause of that wonderful hair conditioner 
now in Special Drene. And you'll be de- 
lighted, too, when you discover how much 
better your hair behaves, right after sham- 
pooing! 


Unsurpassed for removing dandruff! 


Are you bothered about removal of ugly, 
scaly dandruff? You won’t be when you 


shampoo with Special Drene! For Drene 
removes ugly dandruff the very first time 
you use it—and besides does something no 
soap shampoo can do, not even those claim- 
ing to be special “dandruff removers.” 
Drene reveals up to 33% more lustre than 
even the finest soaps or soap shampoos! 

So, for extra beauty benefits, plus quick 
and thorough removal of flaky dandruff, 
insist on Special Drene. Or ask for a profes- 


sional Drene shampoo 


at your beauty shop. 
Trade Mark Reg U.S. Pat. Of. 


Procter & Gamble 


Co OR REFUND op 
‘<* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
Nop, DEFECTIVE OR we 
AS anverrisen WWE 


40, 
“ 


Special DRENE Shampoo 


with HAIR CONDITIONER added 


Avoid That Dulling Film Left 
By Soaps And Soap Shampoos! 


Don’trob your hair of glamour by using 
soaps or liquid soap shampoos—which 
always leave a dulling film that dims 
the natural lustre and color brilliance! 
Use Drene—the beauty shampoo which 
never leaves a clouding film. Instead, 
Drene reveals up to 33% more lustre! Re- 
member, too, that Special Drene now 
has hair conditioner in it, so it leaves 
hair far silkier, smoother right after 
shampooing! 


REDBOOK’S PICTURE 


it that way, his two wives—Ethel Levey 
and Agnes Nolan—have become a fiction- 
al girl named Mary. I don’t think anybody 
will quarrel with this substitution. 


T has been a well-kept secret that 

President Roosevelt is impersonated in 
the picture—doubly so, in fact. The 
opening scene is of Cohan backstage after 
a performance of the musical, “I’d Rather 
Be Right,” politico-musical satire of 1937, 
in which he impersonated F.D.R. He gets 
a summons from the White House, where 
he goes, fearing that the President may 
be upset at the lampoon. The President 
—well played and uncannily well spoken 
by an actor the studio declined to identify 
in advance of the picture’s release—asks 
George to tell about himself. 

The rest, then, is a flashback. .. . 

It begins in Providence, R. I., on July 
4, 1878. Irish Jerry Cohan (played for 
keeps by Walter Huston) finishes a song- 
and-dance turn in a vaudeville theater, and 
dashes for the hotel in which his wife has 
been expecting a baby. When his way is 
blocked by a parade, he persuades the 
driver of a gun-carriage to give him a lift 
and break out of line. Handing Jerry a 
small American flag such as everybody 
carried in July Fourth parades those days, 
the driver makes the dash and enables 
Cohan to greet his new son between shows. 
The doctor suggests that the lad be named 
George Washington, on account of the 
holiday; but Mrs. Cohan (Rosemary de 


Bo Se 
Jerry Cohan (Walter Huston), George 
M. as a boy (Douglas Croft), and Nel- 
lie Cohan (Rosemary de Camp). 


Camp) says it might be too long for bill- 
boards. The parents settle on the Irish 
middle name of Michael, and Jerry puts 
his flag in the baby’s fist. The flag stays 
in that fist for many years. 

After George comes Sister Josie, and it 
is not many years before there are four 
Cohans in show  business—Jerry and 
Nellie, and a little boy who hoofs and 
plays a squeaky violin, and a little girl 
billed as “the youngest skirt-dancer.” 

George M., telling of those times at the 
White House, says: “They kept putting 
new stars in the flag, and the Cohans kept 
rushing out to meet them.” They roamed 
the country, playing vaudeville, playing in 


OF THE MONTH (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


a traveling Daniel Boone show, getting 
stranded, hoping for the Big Time in New 
York. 

Little Georgie made his first hit when 
he was about thirteen in Brooklyn, in the 
title réle of ““Peck’s Bad Boy.” And he 
was Peck’s Bad Boy—insufferably cocky, 
an unsquelchable show-off. In the pic- 
ture his brassiness loses the family a 
booking in the Big Time with Z. F. Albee, 
and once again there are long hard years 
on the road. 


UT, now, to a time when George M. is 

a young man, and the Cohans are in 
Buffalo, and George in a Bernard Shaw 
beard is playing his mother’s father in a 
dramatic sketch. Afterward a young girl 
comes backstage to ask the seemingly 
venerable actor’s advice about seeking a 
stage career on Broadway. She’s a girl 
named Mary (excellently played by Joan 
Leslie) and she’s the one who ultimately 
becomes George’s wife... . 

Up to here, the film has been mostly 
story and the establishment of characters, 
but from now on it is pure show business. 
It builds carefully and interestingly; then 
it lets go—wham!—with the best-timed 
and best-photographed musical production 
number I’ve ever seen on a screen up to 
this point. Cohan has had his struggles: 
the family have had long lay-offs because 
cocky George M. has literally been black- 
listed, and he can get no one to buy his 
scripts and songs. (Please turn to page 68) 


~ How do you know you can’t write? 


BEGINNER EARNS 
$1,819 

“Today I received a check 
for $165 for a story. Anoth- 
er I sold for $34. Not bad 
for a beginner, is it? The 
other day I counted up just 
how much I have made 
previously. It amounted to 
$1,620.00" — Mrs. L. L. 
Gray, 579 E. McHarg Av- 
enue, Stamford, Texas. 


AVE you ever tried? Have you ever 
attempted even the least bit of train- 
ing, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
when you will awaken all of a sudden to 
the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Engineers 
must be draftsmen. We all know that, in 
our times, the egg does come before the 
chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for 
some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the news- 
paper business. The day-to-day necessity 


of writing—of gathering material about which to write—develops their 


Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training is 
based on the New York Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing 
in your own home, on your own time. 
Week by week you receive actual assign- 
ments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writ- 
ing is individually corrected and con- 
structively criticized. Thoroughly experi- 
enced, practical, active writers are re- 
sponsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that 
(instead of vainly trying to copy some- 
one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly 
developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience 
that has a thrill to it and which at the 


_ MAKES WRITERS 


Every war has launched or 
i marked the turning point 
in the careers of innumer- 
able great authors, such 
as Laurence Stallings, 
Willa Cather, Ernest 
Hemingway, Edna Ferber, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Fannie 
Hurst. This war may be 
your golden opportunity 
to express yourself! Send 
today for your N.I.A. 
FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test. 


Special terms and privi- 
| leges for U.S. Service Men. 


same time develops in you the power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awestruck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and therefore give little thought to 
the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned for material 
that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, hobbies, 
travels, sports, news items, human interest stories, war work, etc.— 
things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on the 
impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 


talent, their insight, their background and their confidence as nothing 
else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing in- 
struction on journalism—continuous writing—the training that has 
produced so many successful authors, 
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Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information about writing for profit, as promised in Redbook, August. 
Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the funda- 


Mr. Ee ne 3 

Ml htc ache Via i a ao ect wes ne epaunassns anseasiaaimeinehiacaadaee mental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dra- 
Miss | matic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s 
AGEL OSS evs sessatasansasvcasaxssscvasdivbavsaasssarougescpantvasss sesasisaiasian tani saan ni estbernaaNRNaNTAATIE AE free. Just mail the coupon today and see what our editors say. Newspaper 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 
Copyright 1942 Newspaper Institute of America 
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This striking photograph of General Douglas 
MacArthur was taken in the Philippines. It shows 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Nations 
in the Southwestern Pacific in a characteristic pose. 


EBUNKERS and left-wing historians to the contrary not- 

withstanding, individual heroes and outstanding acts of per- 
sonal courage do play a tremendous part in wars. Even the Soviet 
communiqués spare no words in describing deeds of company and 
squad commanders, machine-gunners, tank-operators, pilots and 
such. The second World War may have been an almost anony- 
mous one in its earlier stages, but by now the world is aware of its 
outstanding military leaders. Timoshenko, a name that was a 
tongue-twister only a year ago, has become almost a household 
word. In our own case, we are fortunate to have had a generous 
quota of heroes whose names are on everybody’s lips. 

It is impossible to estimate how much we owe to General Doug- 
las MacArthur, not only for the miracles he performed in the Phil- 
ippines, but for the tremendous uplift he has given to our morale. 
This business of being a hero is not a new one for MacArthur. 
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General MacArthur as he looked twenty-five — 
years ago while in command of a division in 
France. He was made General at thirty-eight. 


= THEY WILL LONG BE REMEMBERED 


Do you recognize the gentleman above? He is 
Sergeant Alvin York, the greatest individual 
hero of World War |, as he looked on the 
day he answered the fourth draft last April. 


When he became a brigadier general at the age of thirty-eight — 
one of the youngest men to be given that rank in the American 
Army,—he was already almost a legend. His performance in the 
battle of the Argonne, where he commanded a division, was an 
inspiration for all the Allied armies. People who knew him then 
fully expected that when another emergency arose he would give, 
to use Winston Churchill’s words, “a good account of himself.” 
It is interesting that the same year which saw MacArthur be- 
come a general, saw another American, a former conscientious 
objector, perform a feat which left war correspondents speechless. 
The man was Sergeant Alvin York of Tennessee. Single-handed he 
captured 132 Germans. Twenty-four years later, almost at the 
very moment MacArthur assumed supreme command of the 
Allied forces in the Southwest Pacific, Sergeant York, no longer a 
conscientious objector, again answered the call of his country. 


~ He does not look like Gary Cooper who por- 
_trayed his part in “SergeantYork’; nevertheless, _ 
here is Sergeant Alvin York as he looked in1918. - 


WIMMING is easy. You needn’t be strong; you 
needn’t have ‘“wind;”’ you needn’t be built in 
any particular fashion. If you can walk, you 

can swim. Yet six people out of ten who go to the 
seaside in summer suffer from a peculiar feeling 
of helplessness. They imagine that they cannot 
swim, and so they lose one of life’s greatest pleas- 
ures—pleasures and best possible exercises. No 


other exercise can surpass swimming as a body- 
builder. It keeps the back straight, the stomach in, 
the chest out, the chin up. It develops the entire 
body symmetrically without overdeveloping any 
part of it. It is not an accident that some of the 
loveliest girls in America are excellent swimmers. 
Neither is it an accident that some of the world’s 
most dynamic personalities are swimmers. When I 


se 


worked as swimming-instructor at the Mayfair Club 
in London, | would see, almost every afternoon, 
Winston Churchill dashing in with the same greet- 
ing: “Fifteen minutes, Victor, not another second.” 

And now I am going to teach you to swim. You 
needn’t even get your feet wet. Try it in your 
bedroom. Just look at the nine photographs on 
these two pages; then follow the nine instructions. 
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by Victor E. Lawson 


SWIMMING COACH of WINSTON CHURCHILL and the DUKE of WINDSOR 


11 Coach Lawson shows his pupils a simple exercise 

‘# all must do in order to become good swimmers. 
Lie down on the floor and relax on your stomach; then 
straighten, with back arched and head held as high as 
possible. Hold that “spine-straightener” position ten 
seconds, relax. Repeat four times daily. 


A front view of the American Crawl as featured 

at home. Place a bench or backless chair in the 
middle of the room. Put a cushion on it. Balance 
yourself on the cushion and raise arms and legs, leav- 
ing them free, supporting yourself on your stomach. 
Extend your right arm forward on a line with your 
right shoulder, palm down. Then pull your hand 
back until it reaches the hip, bending your elbow 
slightly toward the end of the stroke. The left hand 
repeats the performance. 


7@ Full speed ahead with all aboard. A full-length 

picture of the Crawl, showing legs beating up and 

down, “pigeon-toed,” and arms reaching alternately 
forward and backward to the hip. 


A English Floating Position: When tired, either at 

home, or in the water, simply turn over on your 
back, and with knees up, and arms resting under the 
head, just relax utterly. Three minutes every day 
after your dry swim. 


Pupil Peggy Tippett plows along at a rare speed, 
turning her head to gulp in a breath of air. In 
swimming you need plenty of air-conditioning. 


Pupil Choo-Choo Johnson is watching, through a 

a) mirror, Mr. Lawson’s feet thresh, while he ad- 

mires her straight legs moving from the waist up and 
down, like corn in a wind. 


7 The reliable old Side Stroke with its “scissors” 
motion of the legs —so called because it clips 
sideways and back again—just like the family scissors. 
Straight under arm is extended past the head, scooped 
down and brought back to the hip, just as the other 
arm, elbow bent, starts from the chest, sliding up the 
body until it reaches the head. Practice the arms 
alone until proficient, then the legs. Now try the two 
together, moving legs and arms alternately. 


6G} American Back Crawl: Actually the pupil is 
featuring a combination of floating and American 
Crawl. A backward motion of. each arm past the 
head, sideways to the body and down tothe hip. Each 
arm moves backward, alternately. An easy loose 
motion of the legs up and down with a bend at the 
knee. This stroke will give you a perfect posture. 


Q) Breathing at home for the Crawl, in a basin of 

‘/ water. Place a washbasin full of water ona table. 
Take a good gulp of life-giving oxygen sideways, as 
per illustration, then close your mouth instantly, turn 
your head and duck your face into the basin of water, 
expelling the air through the nose. Have some fun 
by placing a mirror at the bottom, and by opening 
your eyes, you can see the bubbles caused by expelling 
the air. This will wash the eyes, too. 


And now that you have followed the above instruc- 
tions, there is little more that can be told about swim- 
ming; it is up to you now to put into practice what 
you have just learned. 
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WU1ON y 
ARE GRAY NOW 


HE graceful LURLINE, MARIPOSA, MONTEREY, and 
tT tans were more beautiful in their peace- 
white. But war cares nothing about beauty. And 
the Nation’s war-mood has no time for it. Levity 
and leisure are only memories. 


Now, only grim determination to win this war 
counts...and every American, in some kind of 
uniform, bespeaking that determination. So... 
MATSON ships are gray now. Gray, for their part in 
our common struggle. 


To have any part in our country’s fight is a 
privilege! To have such an important part is an 
inspiration. Proudly, our flotilla of freighters and 
our passenger liners are serving our country. 
Ships, ready when our country needed them, because 
we started at our job 63 years ago. 


Matson men... on our fleet of freighters... 
on our passenger liners... are weaving lifelines to 
the battlefronts. Resolute men, asea and ashore, 
joined together with patriotism. Experience, de- 
termination and courage, deep-grooved, webbed and 
worn into their faces. Men charged with enormous 
responsibilities and consecrated to them. 


In this opportunity and performance, MATSON 
has placed its faith and pride. 


. 
. 
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Navy Wives 


IVILIANS, give us a break! Who are we? We are the 

family who moved into the little furnished house down the 

block last week, and as yet you’ve seen no husband. We may live 

here a month or two before you do see him, because we are Navy 
Wives. Not officers’ wives—just the wives of enlisted men. 

This is a new community for us, perhaps even an entirely new 
section of the country, and we don’t know a single person in 
town. We have moved into your neighborhood, and we want to 
be friendly. After we have become sufficiently acquainted, we 
want to run into your house for a cup of coffee once in a while, 
and we’d like very much to have you come to ours for hot rolls or 
some of our famous banana bread. 

Granted that we looked like gypsies when we arrived—the 
children were dirty and cross from the long train-ride, and the 
baggage did look as if it came from a junk-pile; but if you will 
just make a visit or two after we are settled, you might find us 
to be quite a normal family. 

You ask what we want of you. All we want is to be part of 
the community, because the neighborhood in which we live be- 
comes, however briefly, our neighborhood too. Our children go 
to the same schools, churches, playgrounds that your children at- 
tend, and yet we seem to be a race apart. 

Can it be our broader viewpoint to which you object? How 
could we live in eight or ten different sections of this country with- 
out developing a more tolerant outlook? Could it be that our 
excessive leisure time makes you feel that we’re indolent? The 
answer to that is, that having no husband at home each night as 
you have, a large amount of our daily work is done at night to fill 
empty hours. Or could the largest issue be that our husbandless 
state makes you suspicious of our virtue? We'd be foolish to 
deny that some of these ‘“‘shadowy sisters” exist among us; but 
if you happened to see a telephone operator or waitress out with 
someone who quite evidently was not her husband, would you 
immediately jump to the conclusion that all telephone operators 
and waitresses are alike? 

Most of us stay at home and mind our own business. We take 
care of our children, write cheerful letters to our husbands 
(whether or not we feel cheerful), knit and crochet, wash and sew. 
We sound human, don’t we? Then why not give us the chance 
to be the neighbors we want to be? All we ask is an even break. 
Who knows—you might even like us! 

Rhode Island, 


Brotherhood—a Law of Life 


ys almost think that a person exempted by law from mili- 
tary service would have no worries at all in this present emer- 
gency. But on the contrary, there rests upon us who are so 
excused a greater responsibility than upon the majority of people. 


On this page we publish short contributions from our 
readers, dealing with personal problems affecting 


many of us in these perplexing days—simple state- 


ments of what’s on your mind. We pay one hundred 


I am a young minister. I fall well within the draft age; and 
had I been in any other profession, I should have long since been 
serving in the army. At first I was rather provoked that clergy- 
men were put into a separate class. I felt that it was “taking the 
wind out of our sails,” setting us apart as different from other 
men, and making our ministry a mere useless appendage to the 
lives of our people. 

Gradually, however, it has dawned upon me that my first re- 
action was wrong. I believe that the church has a part, so tre- 
mendous, to play in this present crisis, that it needs leadership 
as never before. Let me make a confession: I entered the 
ministry with some hesitation. I was not exactly sure that the 
church was worth saving. It had become so settled in its ways, 
so much the mouthpiece of the status quo that I doubted if it 
could ever really do much to better the condition of men here 
and now. The church could no longer appeal to youth; it could 
not capture their imagination. It had become the place where a 
few old faithful members came to get hope of some reward in a 
future life. 

But with a shocking suddenness, the war has changed all that. 
The church has been forced to stop in its easy-going path and ask 
itself in all seriousness if it is worth saving in a time like this. 
People are being bombarded with appeals for money now. Can 
the church honestly demand that people keep her alive? Such 
questions as these have hounded me, and made me rethink my 
whole idea of the value of the church. Today I can say without 
any hesitation that I believe in the church more strongly than 
ever. I said that the church has a tremendous part to play in this 
conflict, and it has. It is not the part that some might assign. 
The church must not become a recruiting station nor a war-bond 
station. It must not deal in hatreds or atrocity stories. This 
would only bring it shame and degradation when the war is over. 

Let me try to state what I believe the church must do now. 
The church must act as a balance-wheel for the lives of the peo- 
ple. Parents are sending their boys to camp; boys are entering 
into a new kind of environment; men and women are working in 
war industries which heavily tax their nervous systems; family 
life is being thrown out of joint; people are living, day after day, 
on the breaking edge. Let the church, then, try to put into peo- 
ple’s lives some measure of normality, of calmness and of assur- 
ance. Let it concern itself with those things which are permanent, 
so that people may seize upon those things as guides for their 
hectic lives. 

But even such a task is not enough. The church must have a 
more positive approach to men’s problems. For two thousand 
years now, we have been talking about the brotherhood of man. 
We've talked about it so much that it has become encrusted with 
a film of familiarity. We think of it as a beautiful ideal, but 
utterly impractical. But the war proves this above all else: the 
brotherhood of man is not only an ideal; it is a law of life. Man- 
kind is heading for utter chaos unless (Please turn to page 105) 


dollars for each accepted contribution. All contributions 
become the property of the McCall Corporation, and 
none can be returned. Address: What’s on Your Mind, 


Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


IARGERY DarIAN loved the look of her kitchen. Small, spot- 
less and bright it was, with shining white paint, and blue- 
and-white linoleum, and a little white stove with the new “table 
top.” Jerry’d bought that stove when he rented the apartment, two 
years before, at the time of their marriage. He had said the old 
black one wouldn’t do for a bride. Because it was black, he’d ex- 
plained upon inquiry, with the whimsical twinkle that Margery 
loved. She’d told him indulgently he was much too extravagant. 
Very young brides are apt to be indulgent. But an instinct for 
economy was bred in her bones, for she was from New England, a 
daughter of Maine. She had always been impressed by her hus- 
band’s improvidence. They’d argued about it the first night they met. 
Margery often thovght of that night, recalling romantically the 
scene of their meeting, a small Italian restaurant in the depths of 
Greenwich Village. At that time she’d lived in New York just a 
year. She was dining with two girls who worked in the publishing 
house where she was employed as a reader of manuscripts. The 
picturesque quality of the dusky café, the foreign flavor of its food 
and the vivacity of its Verdi had struck her as very amusing and 
gay. It seemed strange now to think that if they’d picked another 
restaurant, or if she’d dined with other friends, or if Jerry had not 
been there, in all probability she would never have met him. On 
such trivial coincidences her happiness hung. But there he was, 
providentially, alone at a table, and one of the girls had happened to 
know him. He had smiled and waved promptly and come over to 
their corner. Then he’d been introduced and asked to sit down. 
“Are you having spaghetti?” he’d inquired immediately, his el- 
bows informally on the red-and-white tablecloth and his handsome 
face glowing in the guttering candlelight; and added: “I'll order a 


MARGERYS 


bottle of Chianti.” He had ordered three bottles before the evening 
was over, and even insisted that they all have some brandy. 

Margery had liked the taste of the wine and the look of the straw- 
covered bottles that held it. But the brandy was, literally, her first 
drink of hard liquor. She had eyed her small glass doubtfully, think- 
ing of her father, and specifically, absurdly, of his humorous eye- 
brow. How quizzically he would raise it, not quite approving, if he 
could see her sitting there with that glass in her hand. “Lay off hard 
liquor, young lady,” he’d said. “It gets girls into trouble.” That 
was when she left home for her job in New York. It was with a 
sense of actual guilt she’d raised the glass to her lips. But after one 
sip she’d set it down hastily. That wasn’t the trouble, she knew in- 
stantly, she’d get into. The brandy tasted bitter, medicinal, fiery. 
She found herself wondering why men took to drink. Women too 
—even girls. It seemed incomprehensible. 

But no one drank too much at that pleasant little party—or if 
Jerry did, it wasn’t apparent; and the fact he could give three girls 
such a good time was the proof of his incontrovertible charm. The 
evening had ended with his calling a taxi and taking Margery home 
luxuriously, after dropping the other two girls at their apartment. 
That was the moment she first referred to his improvidence. 

“We could have taken a bus,” she said, smiling. “I always ride 
on buses.” 

He laughed. “I never do.” 

And all that wine, she thought, to say nothing of the brandy. It 
must be admitted that Margery was provincial. Moreover, she was 
living on such a small budget that it had never occurred to her to 
glance at a wine-card. It was “out of the question,” she’d have said 
philosophically. That was a phrase you heard so often in Maine. 


Copyright, 1942, by McCall Corporation (Redbook Magazine). All rights reserved. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM REUSSWIG 


“She's been pretty lonely. . . . You know 
that the baby‘s put a crimp into our style.“’ 
“Don't you like fo have the baby?” she cried. 


“You can have lots of fun in a place like New York, without 
spending much money,” she saw fit to observe. 

He had said he’d bet you couldn’t, there or anywhere else, and 
she'd promptly reminded him of the free days in art galleries. 

“Do you call art fun?” he’d asked with a grin. 

Why, yes, she did; but that wasn’t all. At the very best con- 
certs you could get a cheap seat. She’d seen marvelous plays from 
the balcony rail; and had Jerry, she wondered, ever ridden on a 
ferryboat? Just for pleasure, she meant, to explore the sparkling 
harbor? Or taken the excursion boat around Manhattan Island? 
As for the buses, she simply loved to ride on them, on warm sum- 
mer evenings, up Riverside Drive. If you had an early supper, you 
could always catch the sunset. It flamed for you over the hills of 
New Jersey and the river reflected the incandescent clouds. He had 
laughed at all this, and they’d had their little argument. But it 
only increased their sense of sudden intimacy, of exciting proximity 
in the seclusion of the taxi. He’d continued to be charming; he had 
talked of other evenings. Back in her boarding-house, she knew 
she had been charmed. 

That was the beginning of so much enjoyment. His courtship 
had been lavish, wasteful—and flattering. But she very often won- 
dered why he’d fallen in love with her. ‘Fantastic little Puritan.” 
he’d called her at the time. Her intelligent gray eyes, with their 
disarming honesty, had clouded as he spoke with artless perplexity. 
He had never met a girl so adorably innocent. Everything about 
her was simple and straightforward: candid gaze, sweet mouth and 
country-pink cheeks, even her hair, light brown, straight and fine, 
brushed back from her forehead to a knot on her neck struck a 
note that seemed to accent the absence of artifice. 
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His own marked good looks had a qual- 
ity of boyishness and he did not seem his 
age, which was then twenty-six. Margery, 
though she was four years his junior, 
often felt old and wise in his company. 
It was his constant gayety that first won 
her heart. Jerry could be gay even when 
he was dead broke, a state of affairs that 
occurred periodically. He was a bond boy 
in an office on Wall Street, and lived with 
his mother in a suburb on Long Island. 
As he had no expenses to speak of, his, 
money disappeared in pursuit of enter- 
tainment. This was so foreign to Mar- 
gery’s philosophy that she ventured to 
remonstrate, once they were engaged. 

“Old Sobersides,” he had said, with his 
light-hearted smile, “have you the opti- 
mism to think you can reform me?” 


F she’d thought that, she thought it no 

longer. Two years of marriage had 
convinced her of the contrary. But she’d 
never ceased to love him, and he’d made 
her very happy. Especially happy since 
the baby had come. For little Jerry Jun- 
ior seemed to justify extravagance. 

“Tt’s so awfully important he should 
have the right surroundings,” she had 
said to Jerry Senior, when their son was 
no more than a bundle of afghans. He had 
laughed at her of course, for he was al- 
ways laughing, and she’d explained fur- 
ther: “I mean, this apartment was sort of 
expensive for us two alone, but now it 
seems right that the baby should have it 
—doésn’t it?” she added, in search of re- 
assurance. 

“Sure it does,” he’d said. But she was 
well aware that he did not understand the 
relief it had been to her to feel that Jerry 
Junior, by merely existing, had made it 
seem right to spend so much money. The 
rent that they paid had always troubled 
her conscience. The apartment was situ- 
ated on Washington Square. It formed 
the top floor of an old red brick house, 
made over into flats by an absentee owner. 
Margery loved the picturesque neighbor- 
hood and the memories it held of an ear- 
lier New York. They had five sunny 
rooms, high ceilings, open fireplaces, and 
Jerry’d had every room papered and paint- 
ed. If only it were easier to make both 
ends meet! 

She was thinking these thoughts one 
pleasant April evening—for financial anx- 
iety was never far from her mind—while 
she waited in the kitchen for the after- 
dinner coffee to materialize, as it did with- 
out touch of human agency, in the new 
electric affair that Jerry had just bought. 
This novel little gadget, bright with glass 
and chromium plate, had caught his rov- 
ing eye in the window of the skyscraper 
where he went to pay their light bill. He 
was paying the bill, which had run for four 
months, because the company had threat- 
ened to cut off the current. But neverthe- 
less, having settled the account, Jerry’s 
thoughts had turned promptly to further 
expenditure. The tricky little gadget had 
seemed the perfect present to bring home 
to his wife, as proof positive that his 
credit was happily restored. It made very 
good coffee, but no better than Margery 
had made in her percolator—or than her 
mother had made in a coffee-pot, with no 
trick to help her but the shell of an egg. 

This evening she hoped it would be ir- 
reproachable, for Jerry’s mother had dined 
with them and was sitting with her son at 


that moment in the living-room, waiting 
for Margery to bring in the coffee-tray in 
the style to which Jerry had always been 
accustomed. Whenever her mother-in-law 
came to the apartment, Margery wanted 
to have everything especially nice. She 
wanted his mother to know that she was a 
good housekeeper, and that Jerry was com- 
fortable and that they were happy. It 
had been a good dinner, she thought with 
a smile, and glanced with satisfaction 
around her tidy kitchen. On the sill of the 
window that looked over city roofs she 
kept pruned and blooming two pots of 
geraniums, whose bright scarlet flowers 
always made her think of Maine. 

There, in her father’s house, the kitchen 
had been the center of life, just as his 
study was the center of learning. A pro- 
fessor of English in one of the good col- 
leges of New England, he had spent the 
better part of his time in that study, but 
the kitchen was her mother’s unchallenged 
domain. Sometimes with “help” and often 
without it—for you couldn’t always count 
on engaging farmers’ daughters—she had 
cooked, cleaned and sewed there for her 
Fusband and child. In the small-paned 
south window, all winter long, the potted 
geraniums had flowered and flourished, 
and from the creaking rocking-chair by the 
table with the darning-basket, you looked 
out through their red flowers at the drifts 
of spotless snow. 

Margery’s geraniums, in the pale city 
sunshine, would never grow tall like that. 
But their presence on the window-sill re- 
called that other kitchen, the kitchen of 
her childhood, and her father and her 
mother. Sometimes it seemed to her that 
they must still be living there, that the 
shocking motor accident had never oc- 
curred. They’d been motoring to the rail- 
road station—it was only last December 
—to take the train to New York to spend 
Christmas near Margery. A truck had 
come thundering around a hidden corner. 
It had happened in an instant, a skid and 
a crash— Margery closed her eyes as she 
thought of it. Now she had only Jerry 
and the baby—and of course Jerry’s 
mother, who had tried to be kind. 

Yet she still felt sustained by her par- 
ents’ solicitude. This had little to do with 
a concrete belief in personal immortality 
—though she wanted to believe in that 
and sometimes succeeded—and less with 
the provision they had made for her fu- 
ture. That provision was modest, consist- 
ing of her father’s life-insurance policy for 
five thousand dollars, which Jerry had in- 
vested in Government bonds. She always 
liked to think that this little nest-egg was 
going to be spent on Jerry Junior’s educa- 
tion. That would have met with her fa- 
ther’s approval. She wished he could have 
known that he would educate his grand- 
son. She was always very conscious of 
how he would feel—and of course her 
mother too—about everything she did. 
That was the sense in which their solici- 
tude continued to sustain her. She had a 
conviction they would always understand. 
Understand perhaps best the thoughts and 
the sentiments that Jerry, quite frankly, 
found incomprehensible. Take, for in- 
stance, this matter of suing the truck- 
company, of collecting compensation for 
the tragic crash. She had tried to explain 
why this action distressed her. 

“Compensation?” she had said. “But 
there is no compensation. Money can’t 


pay me for the loss of my parents. If I 
sue for it and take it, it’s as if I thought 
it could. Don’t you see that it’s putting a 
price on their death?” 

But Jerry was determined that she 
must go through with it. He had hired a 
lawyer, brought her papers to sign. “You 
have to be practical, darling,” he’d said. 
And when she’d asked, “Why?” he had 
only assured her that the case would take 
months to come up in court. “You'll feel 
differently then,” he had said, with easy 
optimism. But this hadn’t convinced her 
that she would. “They'll probably settle,” 
he had added consolingly. What difference 
would settlement make in her feeling? 

She was wondering whether, if the 
money were offered, she could then and 
there refuse it, regardless of Jerry, when 
the water bubbled up through the coffee 
grounds and miraculously descended, a 
small cataract of coffee, to the lower glass 
receptacle that was waiting to receive it. 
Margery filled the three cups on her tray. 
That was the answer, she thought as she 
did so, the answer to grief—to have 
something to do. She picked up the tray 
and pushed her way with her shoulder 
through the swinging pantry doors to her 
candle-lit dining-room. There, on the in- 
stant, she was happily distracted by the 
sight of her table. She glanced with the 
pride of a very young housewife at the 
three amber finger-bowls on the white 
Wedgwood plates, at the tall amber gob- 
lets and her best linen centerpiece and the 
little bowl of daffodils between the four 
candlesticks. Because of that pride she 
preferred to ignore the obvious fact that 
every object on the table bore eloquent 
witness to Jerry’s improvidence. Yet in 
passing she paused to blow out the can- 
dles, which were still plenty long enough 
to serve another night. 

Having accomplished this act of minor 
thrift—it was by small economies that she 
tried to mitigate extravagance—she left 
the darkened dining-room to enter the hall 
and heard, through the open door of the 
living-room, her husband’s low voice, but 
not what he was saying. 

Then, “Jerry,” cried her mother-in-law, 
“you're utterly shameless!” 

“Oh,” thought Margery, “‘they’re quar- 
reling again!” In spite of her husband’s 
natural buoyancy, he and his mother did 
quarrel much too often, marring family 
parties with their wrangling disputation. 
They gave way to their feelings with a 
careless abandon that offended the reti- 
cence which was another heritage that 
Margery owed to her native New England. 
Yet the bond of affection between them 
was strong. 


“Vou know I can’t afford it,” her 
mother-in-law continued. 
So money was in question. It very 


often was. “Oh, I wish Jerry wouldn't,” 
thought Margery helplessly. 


Wyten she entered the living-room, they 
were both silent, but the silence was 
vibrant with subtle antagonism. Jerry 
stood on the hearthrug, his back to the 
fire, his face, which was usually so open 
and cheerful, clouded for the moment 
with sulky chagrin. His mother’s expres- 
sion was one with which Margery was 
familiar. She was obviously torn between 
indulgence and indignation. 

“T increased your allowance when the 
baby was born.” she observed very crisp- 


ly on a note of vexation, paying no at- 
tention whatever to Margery, who was 
placing the coffee-tray on a table near 
the fire. 

Jerry said nothing, but his silence was 
provocative. 

“Money slips through your fingers like 
water.” 

“Will you have some coffee, Mother 
Estelle?” The question was Margery’s, 
and she spoke very meekly. 

The odd appellation “Mother Estelle” 
was the name that the senior Mrs. Gerald 
Darian had chosen, by which her son’s 
wife should familiarly address her. The 
use of her first name made her feel young. 
The suggestion it held of a Mother Su- 
perior in conventual walls had never oc- 
curred to her. But Margery had thought 
of it, and it always amused her. 


OR Mrs. Gerald Darian Senior bore 

no likeness to a nun. She had been, 
one could see, a pretty young woman, and 
though now she looked worn and some- 
times sharp and petulant, she had man- 
aged to preserve certain traces of coquetry. 
A widow of more than twenty years’ 
standing, she had long ceased to mourn 
the husband she had lost, and dressy was 
an adjective you would have applied to 
her. Like her son, she loved pleasure, 
though she would have denied it, and was 
gay as a lark at the age of fifty-three. 
She liked to play bridge and to go to the 
theater, and to shop and have luncheon or 
dine in smart restaurants. Living as she 
did in Wycherly Gardens, half an hour by 
subway from the center of Manhattan, it 
was simple enough for her to find such 
distractions. She enjoyed them, as a rule, 
with other middle-aged women, for mid- 
dle-aged men were not easy to come by, 
and always, when discovered, preferred to 
go out with young girls. 

Estelle Darian often spoke cuttingly of 
this preference. She clung to the illusion 
of youth with tenacity. But yet she was 
proud of being a grandmother, and per- 
fectly devoted to Margery’s young son. 
She adored her own son, Jerry, in spite of 
all their quarrels, and was dimly aware 
that she had thoroughly spoiled him, try- 
ing to correct that mistake by constant 
nagging. She lived very comfortably on 
her late husband’s life-insurance, and was 
one of those women who have no interest 
in finance. Jerry managed her affairs and 
her few small investments. In return for 
this work, which could not be called 
arduous, she gave him an allowance to 
eke out the commissions he obtained from 
his bond sales, often inquiring irritably 
how he spent it. But that was invariably 
when he asked for a loan. 

Now she accepted her coffee from Mar- 
gery, and stirring it absently, returned to 
her argument. “I don’t know where it 
goes. Your money, I mean. I can't 
imagine, Jerry.” 

“Neither can I,” said Jerry disarmingly. 
He picked up his coffee-cup with an air of 
detachment. “One minute I have it, and 
the next it’s disappeared.” 

Mrs. Darian made no comment on this 
act of black magic, and presently he con- 
tinued: “But, Mother, we can’t go on 
living like this.” 

Margery looked up at him in startled 
astonishment. For the way that they 
lived seemed to her nearly perfect. 

Mrs. Darian (Please turn to page 98) 


What a conflict of heredity 
in that little body! Why did 
she want Jerry Junior to be 
different—when Jerry Sen- 
ior was so charming? 
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ILLUSTRATED 


HE could have sworn, from the jaunty way he walked across 

the station, that something was wrong. The minute he caught 

sight of her sitting in the car, he began to act silly and walk bow- 

legged. The sad part of it was, he wasn’t even funny. “What’s 
up?” she demanded suspiciously. 

“Good news. Slide over.” 

“What kind of good news? 

“Who says? Go on, slide. 
thing home?” 

“Fine... What’s the good news?” 

“Electrician come?” 

“Ves. It was a defective cable. 
third time, what’s the good news?” 

“Guess.” 

She knew that it wasn’t going to be good news, but she hazarded 
a guess, anyway. “The war’s over,” she said bleakly. 

“No, but it’s as good as. I passed my physical today. Behold 
the perfect specimen of American manhood.” 

She could only say, “Oh.” All along, she’d been praying that 
there’d be a small slip-up to prevent his enlistment. Nothing 
serious, she’d been quick to impress upon some invisible chairman 
of human fate—nothing like lungs or heart or kidneys. ‘“Maybe 
flat feet. Or color-blindness. Or even varicose veins,” she had 
thrown in recklessly. Roger Kinlan had them, and although they 
weren’t dangerous, they certainly seemed to be anything but an 
ideal background for a soldier. But no. David had to go and be 
perfect from top to bottom. 

“Are you sure they examined you all over?” she queried with 
one last ray of hope. “Feet and eyes and everything?” 

ae and eyes and everything,” said he. “Nothing to worry 
about.” 

“Nothing to worry about,” she echoed bitterly. “Couldn’t you 
have had just a little something wrong with you—like Roger?” 

“Hey!” he protested. “What are you wishing on me?” 

“It’s better than getting shot.” 

“A fine patriot you turned out to be!” 

“Women aren’t born to be patriots,” said Claudia. “They’re just 
born females.” She swallowed the lump of cold fear that clogged 
her throat and forced herself to ask: “What happens now that 
you’ve passed your physical?” 

“T wait.” 

“For what?” 

“Red tape.” 

“T hope there’s reams of it.” 

“There will be. It might be a matter of days, weeks or months 
before I’m inducted.” 

“That’s going to be nice and restful. Where will you have to go?” 

“Anywhere they send me.” 

“Who’s they?” 

“Now, who do you think ‘they’ is? Look, what have you been 
doing to the car? I don’t like the way it’s acting.” 

“T took it out today and bit it,” she snapped back, to cover the 
heartbreak in her soul. “David, suppose they send you to Persia?” 

“Why Persia?” 

“It said over the radio today—” 


Tl drive.” 


Very good news.... How’s every- 


He'll fix it tomorrow. For the 
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“Listen, darling,” he interrupted, “stop torturing yourself with 
where I might be sent. For all you know, I’ll be stationed right 
here.” 

Her heart leaped. “Right here where?” 

“Washington, New York—I don’t know. 

“Who said so?” she inquired breathlessly. 

He saw at once that he’d raised her hopes. ‘Nobody said so. 
It stands to reason. They’re using construction architects all over,” 
he hastened to amend. 

She gave a short laugh. 
tralia.” 

“Why not? I’m no different than anyone else.” 

“But you are!” she burst out. ‘“That’s what makes me so furi- 
ous. Not one married man in this whole town has enlisted, and 
those that have been drafted have been trying in all sorts of ways 
to get out of it!” 

“Where'd you pick up that pretty gossip?” 

“I met Nancy Riddale, marketing. She’s opened her house up 
here early.” 

“Afraid of New York getting bombed,” interjected David, who 
couldn’t abide Nancy. 

“Well, anyway,” Claudia continued, making no issue of Nancy’s 
frailties, “she said she couldn’t understand why you should vol- 
unteer, with two children and another coming.” 

“Maybe it’s because I’ve got two children and another coming,” 
said David. “Ever stop to think of it that way?” 

“No, because it’s sophistry. What about all the men with fam- 
ilies to protect that haven’t the decency to go out and do what 
you’re doing? It just makes me boil.” 


Right here.” 


“Which might mean Africa or Aus- 


Dive pulled up on the side of the road and shut off the motor. 
“Better let’s talk this thing out,” he said, “or it'll get to be a 
kind of sickness in your soul.” 

“Tt is already,” she admitted miserably. 

“Let’s see,” he said. “Stick out your tongue and open your 
eyes.” He shook his head. “Your tongue’s not so good, but your 
soul’s all right. A little bruised, not used to such a lot of exercise, 
but it’ll come along nicely.” 

“Well, you’re wrong. I hate war, I hate it, I hate it!” 

“You're not supposed to like it, you cluck.” 

She laughed shakily. “Oh, well, that’s different. 
you tell me so?” 

“T guess I forgot to mention it.” His voice deepened. He put 
his arm around her. “It’s a rotten business, darling, but we’ve got 
to get through it, each one doing the best he can, in his own way. 
Maybe the town plumber can do a better job staying right here. I 


Why didn’t 


don’t know. I only know that I’ve got something to give that the 
country can use. And I’m giving it, no matter where, or how, 
or when.” 


“Well, I should hope you would!” Claudia replied with asperity. 
“Tf you think I could look Nancy Riddale in the face if you didn’t, 
you’re mistaken. Now come on, let’s go home. We're having 
broiled lobster for supper.” 

David grinned. “Crazy as a loon 

“What’s the matter—don’t you like broiled lobster?” 
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“T love broiled lobster,” he said, and drew her toward him and 
kissed her long and hard. “How’s your soul feel now?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Soul’s improving, but heart’s kicking up,” she whispered back. 

Bobby was waiting for them, his nose buttoned against the win- 
dow-pane. He was already in his pajamas, having been bathed 
thoroughly and against his will by Jane, who had also washed his 
hair, and slicked it off his forehead with a firm hand on the brush. 

“You look like a peeled onion,” said Claudia at once, and ruffled 
it up. Bobby clutched at the ruins of what had been a flat sleek 
pompadour. “You spoiled it!” he cried accusingly. “Jane’s train- 
ing my hair like Daddy’s!” f. 

“Oh, dear,” said Claudia, “can’t she find something else to do?” 

“Mamma wants to keep us both sissies,” David sympathized. 
“She doesn’t want you to grow up, and she doesn’t want me to 
go to war.” 

Bobby was quick to read between the lines. “Did they take 
your” he asked eagerly. 

“Yep.” 

“Whoopee!” said Bobby. 

“No e.”? 

Bobby's face fell. “Don’t you want to?” 

“Sure I want to.” 

Bobby brightened as if an illusion had been restored. 
why don’t you?” he demanded bluntly. 

“Too old for the Air Corps, worse luck.” 

“Always grateful for small favors,’ Claudia grimly remarked. 
She spoke lightly, but she was conscious of a vast companionship 
between the two that she could never share. They understood each 
other, and they spoke the same language. ‘Men will fight this war 
with blood,” she thought, “but women will have to win it with 
agony.” She knew herself at this moment to be a poor soldier. 
She turned away lest they glimpse the unreadiness of her spirit, 
and despise her for it. 


“Are you going to be a pilot?” 


“Then 


HE was grateful for the diversion of a lobster supper. Lobsters 

were expensive, but Jane obligingly got a rash from shellfish, 
and Edward preferred pork chops, which made lobsters quite eco- 
nomical after all. 

It was a messy meal, with nut-crackers, and a flock of paper 
napkins, and finger-bowls for purely functional purposes. Bobby 
sat with a large confusion of amputated legs in front of him and 
chewed air, blissful in the erroneous impression that he was im- 
bibing heavily of an indigestible and grown-up food. 

“Here,” said David, magnanimously donating two small crimson 
flanks of tail off his own plate. 

Bobby was mute with gratitude. 

“Dear generous Daddy!” Claudia applauded. 

Jane, jealous of any festivity that excluded Matthew, brought 
him down from his crib and put him in his high-chair. Immediate- 
ly he reached fat, businesslike hands toward Bobby’s pile of lobster 
legs. Bobby cupped them protectingly. ‘You can’t have any; 
you’re too little.” 

“°Twon’t hurt him,” said Jane, and chose a meatless spike, and 
gave it to him. He didn’t like the taste of it, and threw it to the 
floor. Shakespeare, biding his time beneath the table, lost no time 
in capturing it, while the dogs raised a perfunctory interference, 
since fish was not their especial dish. ‘This is a madhouse,” 
thought Claudia, loving every instant of it. She looked around 
the room as if she would print it indelibly on her vision. Thank 
heaven, neither she nor David ran to knick-knacks. A dining- 
room was an easy place to run wild in, what with so many flat 
surfaces to hold bottles and plates and candlesticks. But the two 
old lowboys boasted only a single bowl apiece for flowers, and a 
pair ef knife-boxes flanked the Sheraton sideboard which might 
have been a priceless antique if they hadn’t shared the guilty 
secret that it was merely fashioned of old wood. 

“T like this room,” Claudia suddenly remarked, out of a yearn- 
ing desire to hold everything exactly as it was now, forever. 

“T like it too,” said David. 

Neither of them voiced what they were thinking—that the room 
was a symbol of their being a family, and that thousands and thou- 
sands of families must be sitting around their dining-room tables, 
wondering how much longer they would remain together, undis- 
rupted by the hideous cleavage of war. And then the thought came 
to her that there were thousands of families who would remain un- 
touched by the tragedy of separation; she remembered, anew and 
with bitterness, the men in this very town who were willing to let 
others die for them. Perhaps, she thought resentfully, mankind 
was not worth the saving. Perhaps David’s quixotic gesture would 
go for nothing in a cause that was already lost. 

“Mother—” said Bobby coaxingly. 


“Mamma doesn’t want you to grow up, Bobby,’’ David 


She pulled herself from her unhappy absorption. ‘What is it?” 

“Can I have a real piece of lobster?” 

“Of all the rank ingratitude!” 

“But there’s nothing in the legs,’’ he protested, with an air of 
having uncovered one of life’s major disillusionments. 

She knew how he felt. She felt a little that way herself. 
leaned over and kissed him. ‘Poor baby,” she murmured. 

“Can I have some more?” he followed up hopefully. 

“You certainly mayn’t,” she said. 

“Cheer up, son,” said David. “I’ve been putting up with that 
kind of thing for years.” 

Bobby grinned in utter comprehension, and suddenly the lobster 
was no longer important to him. 

“He’s a nice youngster,” David remarked, after they had left 
the table and Bobby had gone to bed. 

Claudia nodded. Her heart was too full to speak. What they 
were both savoring was the simple perfection of their little world, 
a world that was to be blasted into a hell of loneliness and pain. 
Rage flowed into her that this must be. People like David and 
herself did not ask for war; they wanted only to go on living their 
quiet inconspicuous lives. “It’s evil and unfair!” she cried. 

He looked up from his pipe. “What is?” 

“Wars. What do you suppose ‘what is’? What is it that anyone 
talks or thinks about these days? It’s always there in the back 
of your mind.” 

He shrugged.. “That’s your mistake,” he said. “You have to go 
on living just as if.” 

“Just as if what? As if you weren’t going to go away? As if we 
mightn’t be separated next month, or maybe next week? Or may- 
be even tomorrow?” : 


She 


—— 


ne OD 


— 


sympathized, ‘‘and she doesn’t want me to go to war.” 


“There’s only today—and that’s as much as there ever is.” 

She made a face. ‘That smacks of philosophy.” 

“What’s wrong with philosophy?” 

“Tt’s a drug. Used chiefly in middle-age. I’m afraid the only 
emotion I’m capable of at this point is rage. Just pure rage.” 

“Pure rage is a pretty good emotion,’ David commented. 
“Shall I light the fire?” 

“Vldo it.” 

She held a match to the neatly piled kindling with its rosette of 
paper beneath it, and watched the blaze catch hold. “What do you 
mean, rage is a pretty good emotion?” she reverted. 

“With enough of it, we'll be able to win this damned war. 
a little hope and an ultimate belief in man,” he added. 

“Sorry. I seem to be lacking most of the necessary require- 
ments.” She took the evening paper from the table and sat down 
in the big chair opposite the sofa. She opened it blindly. She 
didn’t want him to see the despair in her eyes, nor the tears that 
she was trying to fight off. 

The paper backfired at her, as it had a way of doing. 

“Good Lord,” said David desperately. ‘Must you?” 

“Must I what?” 

“T haven’t read the editorial yet.” 

“Tt’s all right. I’m being particularly careful.” 

“You’re being particularly careful to get the backside front and 
the frontside back, and the inside out—” 

“That’s because you’re watching me and making me nervous.” 
She tossed the paper over to him. “Here, take it. It’s not worth 
what I have to go through. I read enough, anyway. They’re send- 
ing our men all over the world: Alaska, Australia, Africa—In- 
dia—” Her voice broke. “I hope. they don’t send you to I) dia.” 


Plus 


“Why not? India would be a swell place to be stationed.” 

“You mean to get your head blown off.” 

“Nonsense. Look at statistics—” 

“T won’t look at statistics. All I know is that an ocean is no 
place to be on.” ; 

“That’s where you’re wrong. In the last war we didn’t lose a 
single transport carrying troops.” 

“Thanks.” 

“And our casualties on the field,’ he continued, unperturbed, 
“were seventy-five thousand.” 

“Which was good, I suppose?” 

“Darn’ good, out of four million soldiers! It’s a lower percent- 
age than in civilian life.” 

Claudia made a sound that was halfway between a sob and a 
snicker. ‘To hear you talk,” she said, “a person would think it was 
safer to go to war than to fall asleep in your own bed.” 

He was brazen about it. “It is,” he acknowledged complacently. 
“That’s what I’ve been trying to make you understand.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, I’d prefer bed for both of us.” 

“It’s only eight o’clock,” he objected. “We can’t go to bed yet. 
Tt isn’t done in nice families.” 

Jane came in at that moment, looking like a visitor in hat and 
coat and gloves. 

“Leaving us?” David inquired amiably. 

“She’s afraid the new baby’s going to be too much work,” said 
Claudia. 

Jane laughed. ‘“Edward’s going into Bridgeport to pick up the 
cream separator, and I thought in case you weren’t going out, 
*twould be a good chance for me to do some shopping.” 

“°Twould indeed,” said Claudia. She remembered suddenly 
how pretty Jane had looked the time she’d had the flu, in a white 
nightgown and her hair in braids over the pillow. “Why don’t you 
and Edward take in a movie in Bridgeport?” she suggested. 

A faint blush crept over Jane’s cheeks. ‘“We’d thought of it,” 
she admitted. 

“And don’t hurry back—have a good time!” Claudia called 
after her. 

“Stop matchmaking,” said David. 

“Why should I stop? It would be wonderful if they got mar- 
ried. We’d save on sheets. Of course Jane’s quite a lot older than 
Edward, but I don’t mind that at all.” 

“That’s awfully big of you,” said David. 

“T’d like to be brave,” Claudia said wistfully. “I really would. 
Id like to be able to take this war with gallantry and courage and 
fortitude and all the rest of the worthy qualities that you read 
about.” 

He scowled. “Listen, I don’t want to be married to a pamphlet! 
Besides,” he murmured against her hair, “I think you’re taking 
it swell.” 

“Tt’s such a new experience,” she faltered. 

“Tt’s new to all of us, darling,” he said. “We're not a war-loving 
nation. We don’t know anything about it. But we'll learn. We'll 
very well have to learn.” 

For the first time, she heard a note of uncertainty in his voice; 
for the first time she realized that strong men, too, had their mo- 
ments of doubt and struggle. They were like children feeling their 
way, and their very weakness was their courage. ‘“We’ll both 
learn,” she whispered. For a moment they clung together, bewil- 
dered and lost in a world where human life had become a negligible 
incident in a savage scheme. 

“I wish I drank,” she said. ‘If I did, I'd get drunk now.” 

“Tl fix you a highball,” he offered. 

She shook her head. “I’c rather have a lemonade.” 

“Then I'll make you a lemonade.” 

She shook her head again. ‘There aren’t any lemons. 
I’m not thirsty, I’m just scared.” 

“Scared of what?” 

She had to bare the shameless torture that was eating into her. 
“Suppose something happens to you—” 

His gaze was steady. ‘“You’d have to take it, darling.” 

“T couldn’t!” 

“Look,” he said patiently, “we’re right back where we started 
when I got off the train tonight. Let’s go to bed.” 


Besides, 


NEXPECTEDLY David sat up in bed and said: “I smell smoke.” 

“You do smell smoke oftener than any man I’ve ever known!” 
said Claudia. “Lie down and don’t be silly.” 

“Don’t you smell it?” he insisted. 

“Suppose I do? We left the fire burning in the living-room.” 

“T banked it. And anyway, it’s not that kind of smell—” 

“Listen,” she shouted after him, “what’s more important, me 
or smoke?” (Please turn to page 72) 


FREDERICK VAN RYN 


The seventh of a series of articles dealing with 
those of our contemporaries in whose shoes 
most of us would like to be. Meet Jack Warner, 
who until he joined the Army Air Corps was the 
production head of a motion-picture company 
with an annual pay-roll of thirty million dollars. 


HEN a man stands at the very top but his office-boy says 
he would hate to be in his shoes, something must be radi- 
cally wrong either with the man or with the job. 

There is nothing wrong with Jack L. Warner, except, perhaps, 
his pronounced partiality to the long-distance telephone and the 
five-set doubles tennis matches. There is practically everything 
wrong with his job. The production head of Warner Brothers, a 
motion-picture company with an annual pay-roll of thirty million 
dollars, he rules over a jungle in which even butterflies bite. A 
kind, jovial fellow, he is frequently forced to deal with individuals 
who are neither kind nor jovial. A mixer extraordinary, he often 
runs a mile to avoid a person grimly determined on precipitating a 
row. His is the personality of a cheer-leader, His is the task 
of a martinet. 

The thirty years spent by him in the motion-picture industry 
have brought him into a close (probably a bit too close for com- 
fort) contact with those glamorous boys and enchanting girls who 
beam at you from the screen of your neighborhood theater; and 
five will get you fifty that he sighed a super-colossal sigh of relief 
when he received his commission as lieutenant-colonel in the Air 
Force two months ago and went to work for Uncle Sam. It is 
the contention of a great many people in Hollywood that the 
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Blitzkrieg was first introduced to the world not on the dusty 
roads of Poland, but in the sunkissed studios of Warner Brothers 
at Burbank, 

For a man who began his business career as an errand-boy in his 
father’s meat-market in Youngstown, Ohio, Jack Warner has done 
quite well. 

His house in Beverly Hills is one of the most charming places 
in California. Parties which he used to give, while there was still 
some gayety left in America, were described as “the last word” by 
such experts as Elsa Maxwell and Lady Mendl. The Hollywood 
Park, a racetrack founded by him several years ago, is considered 
one of the finest and best-arranged “plants” in the world. The 
Warner Brothers studios in Burbank, a pet project and the crown- 
ing achievement of his career, leave a European visitor gasping 
for breath. The list of the smash hits produced, supervised and 
promoted by him includes such pictures as “The Life of Emile 
Zola,” “The Life of Pasteur,” “Dark Victory,” “The Old Maid,” 
“Sergeant York,” and “Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 

Altogether, Jack Warner seems to have traveled a long, long 
way since that afternoon in the year 1904 when he made his début 
in the industry by singing ditties in a nickelodeon in Niles, Ohio—a 
nickelodeon operated by his late brother Sam. He was twelve 


then. When he celebrates his fiftieth birthday next month, he will 
have completed the first part of that amazing steeplechase which 
can be run in no other country under the sun. That it was a 
steeplechase and not a flat race will be readily confirmed by all 
those who have watched him take the hurdles and jump over the 
water-hazards. When he drives nowadays past that enormous 
billboard at the entrance to Burbank which announces to the dusty 
travelers that they are approaching “the home of Warner Brothers, 
the site of the largest studios in the world,’ he cannot help but 
think of that original studio of theirs, which he and Sam opened 
way back in the 1910’s—a dilapidated barn for which they paid 
sixty dollars a month, 


"THEIR only equipment at that time consisted of a small camera 
which they brought from New York in a trunk. Harry M. War- 
ner, Jack’s oldest brother, recalls with a mixture of horror and 
amusement a conversation he had in 1917 with James M. Gerard, 
our ex-ambassador in Berlin. Harry tried to talk Mr. Gerard into 
selling the Warners the motion-picture rights on his best-selling 
book “My Four Years in Germany.” Mr. Gerard hesitated. In 
the first place, he had never heard of Warner Brothers. And in 
the second place, he already had an offer from the late Lewis J. 


ee 


Selznick, accompanied by a check for seventy-five thousand dollars. 
No mean debater, Harry went on talking, advancing a formidable 
array of reasons why a percentage deal with the Warners was better 
than an outright sale to Selznick. 

Finally he wore Mr. Gerard down. 

“Look, Mr. Warner,” said Mr. Gerard. “TI like you all right, but 
give me some time to think this thing over. I’ve got to go West 
anyhow, to visit my wife’s relatives in Montana. So suppose we 
adjourn this conference and meet again in your studio in Los 
Angeles.” 

Cold shivers ran down Harry Warner’s back. “I thought,” he 
relates, “of that messy barn where Jack and Sam were shooting 
the quickies, and my heart was in my mouth. When I regained 
my powers of speech, I said: ‘Mr. Gerard, I wouldn’t dream of 
dragging you all the way from Montana to Los Angeles. I’ll meet 
you in San Francisco.” 

Jack Warner’s first full-fledged smash, “My Four Years in Ger- 
many,” was by no means his first attempt at producing a feature 
picture. Five years previously, when he was still a minor, he 
helped his brothers with a lulu known as “The Glass Coffin.” At 
least one exhibitor in the United States still remembers “The Glass 
Coffin,” not because of its beauty or the (Please turn to page 89) 


HEY’RE dying off, all my exuberant and artistic friends who 
were the landmarks of a mirage known as Happy Days. They 
came bounding into the Century like a herd of unicorns, and fell 
to writing, painting, banging on the piano, and—as a side-line—to 
garroting the conventions. They were part of the last high old 
time when news was made by madcaps rather than madmen, and 
they were sustained through hunger, calumny and hangovers by 
the conviction that they were improving the world. 

Now whenever one of them falls, brought down not so much by 
the barrage of years as by disillusion and a drop too much of 
alcohol, I mourn doubly. I mourn the passing of another of the 
moonstruck gentry, and of the era that specialized in hatching their 
dwindling tribe. Every time one of these battered old iconoclasts 
waves good-by, that era grows dimmer and all its carnival fades 
a little more. 

For there’s a wilder day around us. In fact, those gabby gentle- 
men of my youth who jousted with windmills and stood a genera- 
tion on its head and shook a thousand clichés out of ite psychopathic 
pockets, seem a childish lot in retrospect. It was a naive little war 
they fought—a war to make the world more livable by filling it 
with more wondrous music, words and paintings. 

Never was a cause more lost than theirs. And as they die off 
one by one—these attic knights—I marvel anew over how futile 
were all their works, and how aimless all their victories. They 
seem like so many hairdressers who battled over the proper coiffure 
for a golem. 

Last month the past retreated another step with the dying of 
Louis Andrel. 

It was a month in which so much death was loose in the world 
that Louis’ finish, for all his one-time greatness, made hardly a 
footnote to the day’s troubles. A few scribblers sighed briefly on 
the art pages, and one critic remarked wistfully that Louis Andrel 
was probably the last of the mad artists. Let us hope this isn’t 
true, and that a day will come again when mania will be once more 
confined to gentlemen who dreamed of conquering no more than a 
few squares of canvas. 

Louis died in the vacant four-story brownstone house where he 
had lived for thirty-eight years like some sleepwalker with a paint- 
brush in his hand. Three of the floors of this habitat were as void 
of content as a skull. The top floor contained a cot, a single kitchen 
chair, a forest of canvases and a Gobi Desert of dust. I had known 
Louis’ house for twenty years and had never seen it other than 
echoing, tomblike and empty. 

Older friends of Louis have told me of tapestries and great 
painted Venetian beds large enough for horses to sleep in, of billow- 
ing divans and gilded mirrors, and an opulence like unto the days 
of the Grand Turk. Their tales smacked of truth, for no house 
could look as empty as Louis’ unless it had been gutted. And be- 
sides, I knew always that Louis had once been another man. 

The story of Louis Andrel bears so little relation to the world 
being reshaped by bombers and submarines that its telling is almost 
like the spinning of a fairy tale. Like many other writers, I would 
rather be using what talents I have to shout whoever reads to bat- 
tle, and to celebrate the valor of our youth at Armageddon. Yet 
I turn my back and whistle at ghosts in an empty house, and set 
my mind to matters as far away as a grasshopper’s dream. And 
I think—a little bitterly—how strange life has grown, when a 
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writer feels he must apologize for writing of a man whose heart 
was broken not by politics but by a woman. 

I have known Louis’ story for a long time. He told it to me 
years ago while I sat on a window-ledge watching him paint one 
of his memorable seascapes—paint it in the half-dark, with no 
hint of sea or sun around him. And I would have written it long 
ago when such stories were perhaps more popular than they are 
now—except there was no ending to it. There are stories complete 
in themselves, but others come alive only when they have endings. 

Louis’ was one of these. Two weeks after Louis’ funeral, some- 
thing beautiful tacked itself on to Louis’ mad story, something 
happened that refilled suddenly the darkened and empty house in 
which he had sat away his life like a heartbroken gnome. 

I knew for many years that Louis’ life was a tragedy lived by a 
clown. Had anyone but Louis told me such a tale of pain and 
shock as he did through this entire night, whilst I sat on a window- 
ledge, I would very likely have wept. But I shed no tears listen- 
ing to Louis, nor ever afterward remembering, for it was a difficult 
thing to weep for Louis. He was too unreal, and much too florid 
and derisive a gentleman to touch your heart. He could divert and 
fascinate, but there were too many layers of motley over Louis’ 
pain for it ever to seem part of any truth. 

I knew that this motley, this ragbag of manias in which he had 
clothed his soul, was Louis’ trick for keeping alive. Unable to live 
as a man, he had magically changed himself into something human- 
less and bizarre, and survived the thirty-eight years of his grief 
as a bit of surrealism. 

The only thing too strong for this wand of mania had been Louis’ 
talent—a talent that had remained intact despite his constant 
efforts to sabotage it. However irrational his canvases became— 
and there were whole years when he painted nothing but enormous 
cubes of white sugar—his hand and his eye refused to join entirely 
his flight from existence. There was never an inch of paint he 
put on canvas that did not breathe or shine with life... . 

On his death a number of us who had been his friends examined 
the thirty-eight-year crop. The muddy basement and all the 
closets of the empty house were piled with pictures—and they 
were as strong and amiable as if the serenest of mortals had given 
them being. Such in the happy days that are gone was the history 
of mania—beauty and not disaster was its epilogue. 


UP to the time Louis told me his story, I knew him as a man 
devoted to eccentricity. I had often wondered why anyone as 
talented as Louis should spend so much time making himself ridicu- 
lous and uncomfortable. But knowing that in the world of art 
greatness as often as not is the flower of infirmities ranging from 
fainting spells to astigmatism, I accepted Louis’ idiotic behavior 
without argument. In that day, in fact, all schizophrenics and 
paranoiacs enjoyed the more romantic classification of Bohemians. 

Louis’ Bohemianism compelled him not only to live like a hermit 
in an empty house, but to a score of other manifestations. He 
wrote bushels of letters to the press, offering prophecies and pana- 
ceas. It was his habit to announce himself every springtime as a 
Messiah, and in these letters he was also constantly challenging 
famous figures to duels. I doubt if there is a single distinguished 
New Yorker who has not received an invitation from Louis Andrel 
to meet him on the field of honor and battle to the death with 
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“| sat looking at her, still reading. Suddenly | spoke. ‘Tanya,’ | said, ‘it’s over. | know you 
now. I'll never again disbelieve anything you say. I'll never, till | die, doubt you again.’ “’ 
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pistols, sabers or bludgeons. Lot’s also spent much time making 
speeches on street-corners in a language he had invented himself. 
At such times he distributed gratis to his gaping listeners a diction- 
ary containing two hundred and fifty words of this new tongue. In 
a foreword in this little volume Louis contended that unless the 
human vocabulary was cut to two hundred and fifty words, disaster 
was certain to overtake the entire race. 

And God knows, he may have been right. In fact, there was 
a flavor to nearly all his antics, as if they were being performed 
more out of cynicism than aberration. Though everything except 
his painting seemed and sounded mad, I for one never thought him 
so. I think that is why he told me his story. 

I was sitting on the window-ledge breathing dust, and sneezing 
and watching him paint one of his most famous seascapes, and 
marveling at the certainty with which he attacked a canvas he nor 
I could hardly see. He was past fifty at the time, and xe looked 
like an aging comedian. A riffle of gray hair rose like a nandful of 
ghostly cock’s-combs from his scalp. His pointed nose was turned 
a little to one side, as if he were everlastingly peering around the 
corner. He had a wide smile-haunted mouth, and a pair of popping 
dead eyes that seemed as idle as a parrot’s. He was a tall and 
shambling man when he stood up, a reedy limpish clown with no 
more physique than a scarecrow. Yet despite his obvious lack of 
muscle or any hint of physical prowess, he was forever cackling of 
his Homeric victories as a boxer, swordsman, swimmer, mountain- 
climber and swift runner. These were lies of course, and part of 
the fantasy world in which Louis had hidden himself—and I usually 
listened to them with half an ear. 


WAS listening in such fashion on the night Louis started telling 

his story. It was only after a time that it struck me he was 
speaking truth. J waited for him to beat some heavyweight boxing 
champion to a pulp, or embark for a swim down the coast of Nor- 
way through snow and ice, but Louis diverged into no such exploits. 
He continued to paint in the half-dark, and in a soft mocking voice 
to recount his travels in Italy and his career in Venice. 

“T have an interesting problem,” he said. “My problem is that 
nobody knows me any more. Even I don’t remember what I was 
—hardly. This comes of telling lies from morning till night, dream- 
ing lies and living lies. The truth gets mislaid. You get lost. I 
am,” said Louis solemnly, “the idiotic ghost of a man. Whole 
months pass when I swear to you I have neither body nor voice. 
I float. I cast no shadow and I am not to be seen in a mirror.” 

“How about turning on a light?” I said. 

“Why?” he answered. “I know these colors by heart. Besides, 
I like to be surprised when I see the picture in the morning. I have 
also deeper reasons for painting in the dark. If you own a great 
and brilliant brain such as mine, you know every truth. The 
greatest truth about life is that it is something you can’t see. You 
can only guess at it, as I am doing at the moment.” 

He painted in silence for a time, and then resumed, talking ap- 
parently not to me but to the canvas. 

“We remember who we were,” he said, ‘on occasions. Light 
breaks through, and the past appears. A museum lights up. You 
take a walk through a hundred rooms, and there it is—under glass 
with labels—things done and dead. The dormant odds and ends of 
your life, preserved like the artifacts of a vanished race. Every 
man has this secret museum of dead selves. You walk through it 
like a stranger on tiptoe. The great mystery is that all these dead 
selves under glass, with labels giving name and time, are as strange 
as the gargoyle souvenirs of the Aztecs. 

“Well, sir,” Louis chuckled, “I sometimes behold the remains of 
my life—decades laid out in state—and am moved to throw away 
my brushes and turn antiquarian. This is always a temptation for 
one who has been as brilliant as myself—to turn curator and 
haunt a dead ego.” 

He paused—and then announced suddenly: 

“I was a stupid and despicable young man. Do you remember 
Byron in Venice, me lord of rhymes—and his hundred wenches? 
Well, sir, I inherited their granddaughters and his boredom. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I am speaking neither with regret nor re- 
pentance, but aloofly as an antiquarian. 

“T was, to sum up,” said Louis, “a nasty fellow, and at seventeen 
a roué, I was, to repeat, stupid and despicable, for with all my 
conquests, I never found an hour of pleasure. Nor is there a single 
dream to haunt my old age. Hold!” cried Louis suddenly. “I am 
beginning to lie again. There is one.” 

Louis became silent. He brushed more slowly, and he fell to 
remarking at intervals: “Hi-de-ho.” He was obviously waiting 
for the courage to enter the great room of his museum. 

“Hi-de-ho!” said Louis for a fifth time. “We arrive in our 
anecdote at the time of trouble. Yes. trouble. Pain. Collapse. 


““‘!am destroying the Tanya who exists so beautifully in your 


A man goes along armored, witty, superior to life, laughing at it 
and using it. Then suddenly he is a fool and naked and running 
in a rain of spears. And what is it strips him and leaves him twitch- 
ing like a dog run over? Accident? The machinations of villains? 
No. Never that. His own hand, sir. The hand of folly with 
which every man shapes his own fate. With it we arrogantly and 
senselessly destroy ourselves, as I will proceed to demonstrate for 
you move by move.” 

Louis chuckled again. “The business of my destruction,” he 
said, “begins with my father’s death. My good sire died and 
thoughtlessly left me his fortune: this house, and gold enough to 
preserve all my unsavory habits. 

“T was thirty-four when I returned to my native shores. A wom- 
an I had met abroad followed me, a lady who professed to be mad 
with devotion, Marguerite by name. I gave her no reason for her 
so-called love, which existed chiefly because I refused to believe in 
it, and had no use for it. She was blonde and owned a face of con- 
siderable aquiline beauty—although it reminded me of a horse.- 
She had powerful wrists, and there was a sort of steam rising from 
her, as if a boiler were about to explode somewhere in her depths. 


soul—destroying this lovely creature just as she destroyed me.’ “ 


“However, she is not important. 
words one spring afternoon. 

“ ‘Louis,’ she said, ‘I want you to meet Tanya.’ 

“T was instantly revolted by the name. 

“‘T brought her home,’ Marguerite continued, ‘because she is 
such an unusual type. I thought you might like to paint her.’ 

“There’s Fate for you,” Louis chuckled, “seeking you out in as 
crude and antic a way as if it were a salesman of disaster working 
on commission. And that infatuated imbecile Marguerite, stand- 
ing there as its accomplice—holding its Pandora suitcase, so to 
speak. And smiling like some demented Lady Bountiful. I often 
look at that afternoon. I call it ‘Afternoon of Jest.’ It hangs 
here,”—Louis tapped his forehead,—‘“as the most comic picture 
in the world. 

“I stood there purring, as was my habit in the presence of 
strangers, and examined this unusual face brought me to paint. It 
was less a face than an expression—an expression of despair. Let 
us say, despair that had fallen asleep. Actually I saw a shapely 
girl with a certain ugliness in her face that was as touching as the 
weeping of a child. The features were delicate but somehow 


I remember her solely for her 
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negroid. The hair was black, worn modestly in a pompadour roll. 
The eyes were flat—like watermelon seeds. There was no curve to 
the eyeballs. There are some eyes that speak, ethers that sing. 
These whispered. The voice was like the eyes. It whispered too. 
A gentle monotone of a voice like that of a child talking to itself 
while falling asleep. It was a voice without sorrow or personality. 

“Ah, that little empty voice—I used to. think: ‘It’s never grown 
up, that voice. A child still speaks out of that delicate throat.’ 
In fact, when Tanya spoke, it was always as though she had never 
spoken at all. Nothing moved in her face. Her heavy lips re- 
mained stiffened as she talked, as if she were a ventriloquist. I 
understood almost immediately the reason for all this facial 
rigidity. The minute her face grew animated, a mysterious ugliness 
seized it. It was really a bewitched face. Even a smile corrupted it. 

“T won't describe her any more,” said Louis, “because my story 
has nothing to do with her looks. Beauty in women is a quality 
which appeals chiefly to old men and amateurs; I was neither, at 
the time. The thing about Tanya that fascinated me from the first 
minute I saw her was that expression of despair. I wanted im- 
mediately to know how it had come to be. It took a long time— 
but I heard the story—blow by blow. 

“I will try to sum it up for you,” said Louis, chuckling, “or else 
it will take too long. There are people who have a sort of magnet 
in them for every kind of disaster. That was Tanya’s story. It 
was the story of a magnet that had drawn out of every crevice of 
life every nuance of pain, injustice and defeat. 

“You have heard perhaps of the Poltergeist,” said Louis. ‘‘The 
Poltergeist is an evil spirit that occupies the soul—usually of wom- 
en—and devotes itself to attracting misfortune. This spirit is 
capable even of causing stones to leap through windows and pelt 
its owner—and of creating out of nowhere fires to devour its un- 
fortunate host. 

“Tanya’s twenty-seven years of life had witnessed matters al- 
most of this nature. Bricks had fallen from the sky and cracked 
her skull. Two times she had been run over by cars. Her right 
leg had been broken twice. Her face had been disfigured twice, 
once by a fall and once by a madman whom she had trustingly 
married some years before. She was, however, in fine repair when 
Marguerite coaxed her into my life. 

“But these were all minor items. Tanya’s magnet attracted worse 
enemies than bricks and automobiles and even madmen. From her 
earliest childhood Tanya had pulled out of everyone who knew her 
—hatred. At two, her Russian nurse had pinched her black and 
blue, convinced she had the evil eye. Tanya’s mother had detested 
her from birth, and forbidden her all diversion, including the 
privilege of speaking in the presence of adults. And every associate 
had turned on Tanya a similar malevolence. 

“Tanya told me the long tale, an incident at a time. I listened. 
I painted her and listened. What fascinated me as much as the 
story was Tanya’s way of telling it. Never a complaining sound 
in that empty little voice. Never a phrase of anger or righteous- 
ness. In fact, it was no victim talking, but an impersonal onlooker 
who had watched twenty-seven years of cruelty and injustice, 


“WAJELL, sir,’—Louis smiled in the half dark—‘I fell in love with 

this tale. I became its champion; I repeated it day by day 
to Marguerite, and she became its champion too. Together, Mar- 
guerite and I, we denounced the multitude of villains who had been 
outraging our heroine since birth. Of course I began asking ques- 
tions. A thousand questions. I wanted more details of these 
myriad disasters—quotes, backgrounds. These Tanya obligingly 
supplied me. I got to know every one of her villains thoroughly. 
I became privy to all the dastardly plots that had beset Tanya’s 
ill-fated feet. 

“T got to know also Tanya’s father—not in the flesh, mind you, 
for I hated relatives. But as part of the tale. She was living with 
her father. He was a musician, bedridden, half blind. A man of 
genius. He still wrote music. His cubbyhole room was piled with 
manuscripts. Tanya helped him. She put the netes down for 
him. I was interested in her father’s genius. I asked her to let 
me see some of the music. She brought me manuscripts, and I had 
other musicians play them on the piano. They were excellent. 
I arranged for their publication and got them performed by the 
Boston orchestra. Tanya was quietly grateful. She brought me a 
pair of cuff-links that Liszt had given her father. Her parent 
wished me to have them. They were his last seuvenir of happier 
days. 

“I even painted her father. She let me have an old photograph 
of him as a youth playing the piano.- I did a small canvas, very 
sentimental but very well painted. She took it home to her father, 
and brought me back a letter from him written in Russian. She 
read it to me. I was touched by his fine style. 
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“There was also,” Louis chuckled, “another leading character in 
Tanya’s memoirs: her ex-husband. She had divorced him five 
years ago. They had lived together for eight months. He was a 
madman, madder than any of the associates Tanya’s Poltergeist had 
ever whistled out of the woodwork. She married him without love, 
but his adoration persuaded her. On her honeymoon he broke her 
nose. He was a very jealous fellow, and no sooner had he married 
Tanya than he was assailed by the lunatic conviction that his bride 
was an evil and wanton creature. He fell to thinking, this madman, 
that Tanya was not faithful to him. He followed her, harassed 
her and beat her. After each beating, he wept. He would grovel 
at her feet and beg to be forgiven. Tanya would stroke his head, 
take him back—and suffer another beating the following night. 

“Tanya assured me she did everything in her power to convince 
her husband of her innocence. She used to spend weeks locked in 
her room and speaking to no one. But nothing could persuade this 
lunatic fellow that she wasn’t a lady devil floundering in a thou- 
sand hells. 

“He took to accusing her in public of these misdemeanors and 
denouncing her to the four winds. Their romance, sir, degenerated 
swiftly into mayhem and fisticuffs. And. after eight months our 
heroine decided finally that domesticity was not for her. Loyal 
child, she would have remained content to spend her life as a 
punching-bag and target, but she began to fear he might murder her 
in one of his rages, and be executed for it under the laws of society. 

“So Tanya got a divorce and decided then and there that no more 
men would ornament her life. They were too dangerous, Tanya’s 
Poltergeist was not to be trusted with men. And for five years she 
avoided all contact with the male, as one might avoid association 
with a tribe of murderers.” 


OUIS became silent and painted more quickly in the half dark. 
He started whistling, and then took to chuckling as if his mind 
were crowded with irresistible jests. 

“You are perhaps curious,” he said suddenly, “about the more 
practical side of Tanya. How had she and her unfortunate genius 
of a father existed before my money provided for them? The 
answer to this was part of the tale. Tanya had toiled in a hundred 
guises—as a chambermaid, waitress, governess, model, chorus girl, 
secretary. I will spare you the accounts of the injustices that 
ended each of her endeavors. And I will give you the third dimen- 
sion of Tanya and call the portrait done. She was a lady of culture, 
sir. There was no book or piece of music our heroine did not 
know. She knew anthropology, art, history, the sagas of royal 
families and the languages of France, England and Russia. She 
knew the history of the ballet, of all the art movements. She 
knew a thousand poems. Good God, I think she knew everything. 
An encyclopedic, delicate mind. No talent, no clamoring ego under 
her talk. A proud, cool and shapely little savant. 

“T come now,” said Louis owlishly, “to the time of love. Did 
I tell you that despite the women who had been infatuated with 
me, I had loved none? Never before Tanya. First love is a re- 
markable business. It is a transplanting. You uproot your heart 
and place it tenderly like a very costly bulb in alien and dubious 
soil, You then sit by tending it and watching it with a lunatic 
excitement. Your heart beats inside another, and this is a grave 
and dangerous situation. 

“No woman before had ever frightened me for a moment. 
one lay like a terror in my Bs ee 
throat. My impulses were all | << 
to turn tail and run. I dreaded 
seeing her; yet did she appear 
ten minutes late for a rendez- 
vous, I was already in a sweat 
of despair and frustration. 

“What in God’s name I was © . 
frightened of, I couldn’t tell. | - 
What it was drained my very 1, 
soul out of me, I had no name 
for. It took me two months 
to summon up enough courage 
to kiss her. And when I did, 
I felt so stinging a sense of 
disillusion that I almost be- 
came ill. Her kisses were noth- 
ing—empty as her voice. Cool 
and empty kisses that left a 
hole in your heart. There was 
neither resistance nor partici- 
pation in her. I knew when I 
kissed her that she was too 
beaten to feel love, too shocked 
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“Where are all the portraits you made of her?’ | asked. 
“T burned them. It was like committing a satisfying murder.“ 


by life to feel even the uniest of hopes. Yet, I swear to you, sir, 
no kisses had ever before meant anything to me. 

“T kissed her again. I held her again.. And not as her lover. 
I was a champion embracing a lost cause. I wanted to bring back 
something that life had taken out of her. I wanted to restore that 
sad and withered heart into a flowering garden. 

“T began to find myself incredibly preoccupied with Tanya. I 
had many friends. All of them, without exception, hated her al- 
most on sight. The injustice she had told me about relived itself 
before my eyes. It was almost like witnessing a demonstration of 
black magic. People hated Tanya, or what was worse, despised 
her. Or sometimes they merely shrugged and said she was a queer 
girl who made them uncomfortable. They refused to admit she 
was full of a sad strange beauty, that her body was literally ex- 
quisite, that her manners were cultured and her mind sensitive. 
Apparently the Tanya I knew was invisible—a creature bewitched 
and concealed by some evil mist. I talked Tanya, and argued 
Tanya to scores of people, as if Tanya were some far-away cult. 
I fought like a Cyrano against a hundred Tanya foes—reshaping 
now not Tanya but the world around her. I was determined to 
make that world habitable to her, to fill everybody’s heart with 
love and admiration for this child of misfortune. 

“My friends were for the most part bored and not a little 
astounded. Some of them humored me by pretending concern and 
politeness, but I knew they were humoring me. I knew that Tanya 
filled them with irritation or aversion. The upshot of this was 
that all my friends became fools in my eyes. I saw them as crude, 
cheap and cowardly. Tanya alone grew more and more perfect— 
her cause more and more just. 

“There’s one thing I remember,” chuckled Louis, “that illustrates 
her great and superior soul more than anything else—that will 
give you a vision of her tenderness, of the depth and sweetness 
of her virtue.” 

And Louis went off into a full minute of laughter. 

“This is it: She refused to marry me, sir, because she couldn’t 
bear to bring pain to Marguerite. Marguerite was her friend. 
Marguerite had introduced her to this haven. She would not bring 
grief to Marguerite, who loved me. 

“T did as much arguing as kissing. It took a full month of both 
to convince her that Marguerite had no claim on me, or on her. 

“T persuaded Tanya finally,” said Louis, and his brush remained 
motionless for some minutes as he went on. “I remember sighing 
and dreaming in her arms, staring at her, needing her when I held 
her as if she were a continent away. Hunger for something there’s 
never enough of—that’s love. There was never enough of Tanya. 
She never smiled enough, nor kissed enough, nor talked enough. 

“IT recall,” said Louis, his brush still motionless, “that I was 
tender. Tanya was a convalescent in my arms, a wounded gazelle 
whom I was wooing back to life. She was afraid to love, to believe 
in anyone’s goodness, to trust anything human. I took this fear 
from her. My Tanya thawed out. The knotted look left her face. 
She smiled and laughed and believed in me. She felt protected 
against all her old friends—that worthless crew of villains. 

“Yes, she loved me now. Yet there was still something unsatis- 
fying about her love. It had no tenacity. There were no talons 


to it. It hung on to nothing. Tanya loved with all her soul, but she 
was as ready for disaster as if she were adrift in a leaky canoe. 
“During all these months, 
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said Louis, his brush moving again, 
: “T painted nothing but Tanya. 
\ I painted her a hundred times 
in a hundred different positions. 
I got to know every turn and 
shading of her body. I got to 
know not only her face but the 
bones under it. She was hap- 
piest while I was painting her. 
I felt her closer to me then. It 
was as if at such times she was 
giving me some perfect gift. 
“Around this time,” said 
Louis, chuckling, “my friends 
—such as I had left—began to 
feel a little differently about 
Tanya. They admitted that 
she had become more or less a 
human being—but that it was 
all my handiwork. I had given 
her charms, social graces, and 
somehow drained a certain 
malevolent quality out of her. 
This was nonsense, but I was 
(Please turn to page 92) 
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Grandma—and Redbook 


Which has changed the most—REDBOOK 
‘or Grandma? When I was young, Grandma 
kept RepBoox hidden—especially when our 
minister called. When a child, I tried but 
I could never find anything “shady” about 
Repspook. But Grandma. who was no differ- 
ent from my friends’ grandmas, considered 
Repgook too risqué for children. Today 
I smile when I see REDBook being used in 
church and school libraries. 

Mrs. Eva M. Denst, 
Denver, Colorado. 


The Letter to End All Letters 


I am fourteen years old. and have been 
reading RepgBook for eighty-five years. I 
love (hate) Violet. I think your articles 
and stories are tops (bottoms). I wouldn’t 
be without RepBook for anything, or may 
my right hand wither if ever again I reach 
for RepBoox. Good luck to you and your 
magazine, or may Allah permit you to get 
the mange! 

(As nearly as I can average it, this about 
summarizes your letter page. Why bother 
to print ten letters?) M. L.G., 

Andover, N.Y. 

P.S. I almost forgot that good old tag— 

I bet you don’t dare print this! 


Seagull Cry 


What a diet RepBook gives us from soup 
to nuts. “Nuts” of course refers to “our 
Violet.” Anything from Robert Nathan’s 
pen leaves me with a feeling of love and 
laughter and simple things, like taking a 
walk in the woods after a rain. We need his 
stories more than ever to-day. 

Mrs. Helen Dyer, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A Pound of Light Reading 


I quote from a letter received from my 
brother, an Army first sergeant. “We are 
on foreign soil, miles from railroad and set- 
tlement. We have close to twenty hours of 
daylight in each twenty-four. Rivers are 
rampaging; there are no roads, so we are 
marooned until the freeze. No radio, no 
newspapers here. Reading matter is at a 


premium. Supplies and mail reach us by 
air, so packages must be light. Why not tear 
off the book-length RepBooxk novels, staple 
them and mail me a pound?” 
Fred T. Bresnahan, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Child and the War 


My daughter came home yesterday with 
a MacArthur button on her coat, and to my 
surprise, she thought it was a political but- 
ton. I blamed myself for her ignorance, be- 
cause I had forbidden my husband to men- 
tion the war in her presence. 

Then we read the article, in your April 
issue, “‘What to Say to Children About the 
War,” and after discussing it, decided to 
follow the advice given. I dare say now that 
our daughter is informed of current happen- 
ings without being terrified by them. 

K. B., 
Illinois. 


It Is Very Odd 


Violet stories simply bore me to death. 
“U.S. Today” doesn’t interest me. Cyni- 
cal? Of course I am; but don’t get the 
impression that I don’t like your magazine! 
I have a swell time reading all the stories 
and criticizing them. But don’t stop publi- 
cation on my account. Oddly enough, many 
people seem to enjoy it. 

Muriel Singer, 
New York, New York. 


They Are Based on a 
Very Nice Family 


Can you tell me if “U. S. Today” is taken 
from true family life? 

I don’t think there has ever been a better 
group of family stories written. Let us hope 
they always continue, for they are just what 
we need in times like these. They have such 
spirit and true warmth. 

S. M., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
We Have Changed 


My June RepBook was delivered today. 
Mrs. D. B. R. of Tyler, Texas, writes that 
she read one of the first REDBOOKs. 
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Would you be interested in knowing that 
Repgook has been a part of my life since I 
can remember? My dad was foreman of 
the pressroom where it was first printed. 

I remember so clearly the rough paper 
and no-picture copies of my childhood. 
There is no comparison to the beautiful 
issue delivered today. 

Loretta Fahrner Edling, 
Mt. Vernon, Washington. 


Hope Springs Eternal 


My Repsooxs are quite the wanderers, 
because the neighbors, too, want to know 
what’s happening now to the family in 
“U. S. Today” and whether someone has 
poisoned Violet. “N, A.” 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Self-Defense 


Those Violet stories have added another 
RepBook reader in my family. My nine- 
year-old daughter thinks they’re tops—but 
to me they are impossible, and have no 
place in an adult magazine. She reads and 
re-reads “Violet” but nothing else, while I 
read everything else and then—horrors!— 
am forced to read that one to join in on her 
days and days (or daze!) of conversation 
about Violet. Mrs. H. L. F., 

Masontown, Pa. 


We Like This 


As I walked to the mailbox this morning, 
my thoughts turned to this evening, and I 
pictured myself spending the long hours 
alone with our baby while hubby was free 
to go fishing. When I opened the mailbox, 
I spied a companion—the June issue of 
Repsoox. Thanks for sending it today. 

Mrs. H. H., 
Mason City, Iowa 


It's a Part of the 
American Way of Life 


How wonderful to live in a country where 
a non-existent twelve-year-old brat can pro- 
voke more controversy than war and poli- 
tics, with the sugar rationing thrown in for 

Frances Hellwig, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


good measure! 
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She wanted change. So she went to that = fi | 


“ALL THOSE LOVELY YEARS 
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most exciting city of our times —Washington. cf 


The Story Thus Far: 


HE door at the head of the stairs said 

“Mr. Conison,” in chaste black sim- 
plicity. Caroline fastened her eyes on it 
when she was halfway up the steps, and did 
not allow herself to hesitate even for a 
second. 

“Mr. Conison,” she said briskly, when 
she had been admitted to the office of the 
young editor of the Samberley Southerner, 
“I came to ask if you had a position open 
on the paper.” 

“You mean, you want a job?” 

“T said that!” she snapped. 

He grinned. “Not quite,” he said. “You 
insinuated that you wanted a position as a 
lady journalist. So—your father’s gone 
broke.” 

“He hasn’t!” she said quickly. 
just—” 

“Come off it!” Bill told her wearily. 
“Everybody’s been expecting it. If he 
can’t get the material, he can’t make his 
little gadgets; if he can’t make ’em, how 
can he sell ’em? Hence, he goes broke. 
Logic. Blame Hitler. —What kind of a 
job?” 

“I could write things,” she said. “Club 
news and society and things. I was on the 
paper in college.” 

Again Conison grinned. “I know. The 
Agnes Hazleton Branchurst Seminary Week- 
ly News. But we have a society editor. 
Miss Willie does fine... . 

“Listen, baby: why don’t you just marry 
one of those kids that chase around after 
you? Douglas Hale’s son, for instance. Pri- 
orities won’t hit his old man’s bank. And 
you’d probably be all right as a wife, if you 
had a good colored girl to do the work. 
After all—” 


“Tbs 


But she would not listen any more. She 
grabbed the door, and slammed it behind 
her, cutting off his sentence in the middle. 

“Oh, nuts!’ Conison said aloud, and 
reached for the phone. 

“Get me Palmer Chaddock in Washing- 
ton,” he told the girl on the switchboard. 

While he waited for her to locate the Rt. 
Hon. Palmer Chaddock, duly elected to the 
House of Representatives by the people of 
Samberley and the help of the Samberley 
Southerner, he grinned to himself for the 
first time since Caroline had left the office. 
This might be the hell of a lot of fun! 
And if she had any nerve, it might do her 
a world of good... . 

“Daddy, do please be sensible!” Caroline 
said for the tenth time. “You know it’s a 
miracle that Mr. Chaddock should write the 
League to ask if they knew a nice girl who 
wanted a job in Washington. Happening 
right now, it’s a miracle.” 

Caroline gained his consent, and went to 
Washington—and found the city so crowded 
that she could only find shelter in a very 
crowded boarding-house. She found her 
Bureau housed in a big building that still 
wore a sign announcing itself as a hotel. 
All that morning she and five other girls 
had been pushed from one office to another, 
from one person obviously too busy to know 
what to do with them, to another person 
just as busy. Even the doctor who had given 
them their physical examinations -had looked 
haggard and half sick with exhaustion and 
the heat. 

Finally a young man started assigning 
them to various departments. And— 

“T’ve saved a very nice job for you, Miss 
Hasbrey.” He leaned toward her confiden- 


tially. “In the section of the second head 
of the Bureau. ... My name is Harworth,” 
he said, “John Harworth. I’ll take you to 
the office myself. I’m smothered with work, 
but it can wait.” : 

A few days later this same Harworth 
called at her boarding-house and invited her 
out, and she was so lonely that she accepted, 
though she didn’t like him very well. She 
liked him even less after a dreary evening 
at a sordid place, listening to his boastful 
talk. 

“Caroline, you had a nice time?” in- 
quired her one friend Christina Gustaben, 
when Caroline got back. 

“T had a foul time. I’ll tell you about it 
tomorrow. Good night.” 

Christina’s eyes were wide with aston- 
ished disappointment. ‘Good night,” she 
said. “Never mind. There will be other 
men.” (The story continues in detail: ) 


T= summer was hot, and seemed very 
long. And yet sometimes it was only the 
days that seemed long; the weeks and the 
months went swiftly, too swiftly, June and 
July and August. Caroline’s days were 
filled with work, the office, the refresher 
course in shorthand she was taking at the 
Y, the practising she was doing on a rented 
typewriter. She and Christina took long 
walks and saw all the sights. They stood in 
lines for hours a couple of times a week for 
the privilege of seeing a movie. Everything 
settled into routine, dull and busy and time- 
filling. There was nothing to make one day 
stand out from another. 

“You know,” Christina said once, on a 
Sunday afternoon when they were walking 
in Capitol Park, “in the papers every day 
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“'There’s something we've got to 
settle,’ Lacey said, ‘‘—men. The 
rule is, no poaching. ... O. K.?”" 
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you read about so many important people in 
Washington. I never see any of them.” 

“Nor I,” Caroline said. “It does seem 
odd, at that.” 

Actually, she had never felt so cut off 
from the events of the world as she did that 
summer. Everything seemed incredibly far 
away—China and Libya and Russia—some- 
times even America. Only the week before, 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill had at- 
tended church together in the middle of the 
Atlantic. It had seemed interesting in a 
vague, impersonal sort of way; it was im- 
possible to realize that one of the men con- 
cerned was the man who lived in the white 
house she passed so often during the week. 
Instead of feeling nearer to things in Wash- 
ington, she felt much farther away, much 
more completely separated. Was Wash- 
ington, she wondered, a sort of vacuum in 
the middle of the whirlpool? 

“Daddy seems to think I ought to have 
inside information about everything,” she 
said. “I guess he imagines me with ambas- 
sadors and cabinet ministers hovering 
about.” 

Christina nodded. “My father has asked 
me to keep him informed about farm laws. 
If I tell him I don’t know, he will say 
that is right, I must not give away any 
secrets, but please to remember that he is 
my father.” 

Caroline laughed. “Men are idiots.” 

“Ves,” Christina said. “But nice.” 

Caroline glanced at her, so fresh and 
lovely in her new printed voile, like a flower 
herself, pink and golden in the sun. The 
blue eyes were wistful, watching the prog- 
ress of a couple of sailors, dazzlingly young 
in their white uniforms as they crossed the 
park. Caroline smiled to herself as she 
suppressed a desire to go over and stop the 
two boys and pick out the nicer of them 
for Christina. Poor Christina, she thought. 
So beautifully designed by God to be a 
good wife and a wonderful mother, and 
then to be thrown away like this, a seed on 
barren ground. It seemed a_ shameful 
waste, and a loss to the world. 

“Never mind, darling!” she said aloud. 
“One of these days you’ll catch yourself a 
regular Tyrone Power.” 

“Too skinny,” Christina scoffed. 
it instead that Victor Mature.” 
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“BPAMNED if I know why I’m doing 

this!” Bill Conison told himself as he 
climbed the front steps and put his finger 
on the bell-push. 

A sense of responsibility, maybe. After 
all, he had more or less been responsible for 
her coming to Washington. It was only 
right that he should keep an occasional eye 
on her. And curiosity, of course. It would 
be interesting to see what the big town had 
done to her. Probably, though, she wouldn’t 
be at home. Was Caroline Hasbrey the kind 
of girl you’d find hanging around a Wash- 
ington boarding-house on Labor Day week- 
end? 

A colored girl answered the door. Her 
face split into a wide white grin when he 
asked for Caroline. 

“Yes sir, she certainly is at home. Just 
you come right into the sitting-room and 
sit. She’ll be glad to see you; she certainly 
will!” 

Bill sat on a lumpy Mission chair, cov- 
ered with peeling leatherette, grinning to 
himself. 

She’d be glad to see him, would she! Not 
unless she’d changed a lot, and he doubted 


if she had. She was too well insulated with 
good breeding—and conceit—for anything 
to change her much. 

He grinned again as he looked around. 
This room, with its fumed-oak furniture 
and its red-and-purple roses on the wall- 
paper, was certainly quite a change from 
the old Hasbrey house on the river. He 
tried to imagine Caroline entertaining her 
young men here, and gave it up. She prob- 
ably made them take her to the Mayflower 
or the Shoreham—some first-rate place. 

He heard a rustle at the door, and looked 
up to find a strange girl there, gaping at 
him with wide and disbelieving eyes. She 
stared for a minute, paralyzed, and then 
turned away. He could hear her voice talk- 
ing to somebody else in the hall. 

“Believe it or not, Mary, there’s a mar 
in there.” 

“Go on, you're seeing things.” 

“No, honestly. Look for yourself.” 

Another girl, a small, very thin one, came 
and looked in skeptically. She blinked when 
she saw Bill, looked at him without answer- 
ing his smile, and disappeared. 

“Damned if you’re not right!” he heard 
her say. “I wonder who owns him?” 

“Somebody’s an awful fool, letting him 
hang around loose like that!” 

There was silence then, but Bill could 
still feel himself being peeped at. He shifted 
the stiff leg uncomfortably. What kind of 
place was this, anyway? It sounded not 
too sane. 

He saw Caroline coming down the steps 
then, hurrying, wearing a white piqué dress 
that made her look cool and exquisitely 
clean, and hauled himself to his feet, smil- 
ing with relief. 

Caroline stood in the doorway, blinking 
through the gloom, quite certain that her 
eyes were not seeing what they thought they 
were. It looked like Bill Conison, and it 
looked as though he were smiling at her, and 
actually standing up. 

“Well, for heaven’s sake!” she said at 
last. “Look who!” 

“T was in Washington,” he said. “Thought 
I'd drop in and maybe get a couple of para- 
graphs for the paper. You know, local girl 
takes town.” 

So—he was coming around to gloat! 

“T thought that was Miss Willie’s depart- 
ment,” she said coolly. ‘I hope Miss Willie 
is as well as ever?” 

“Oh, yes. Still burping from party to 
party. You don’t look too bad yourself.” 

“So kind of you!” she murmured, won- 
dering if he actually remembered how often 
she had worn this dress last summer, if he 
actually could see the changes she had made 
in it, or whether it was only her imagination. 

“Everybody misses you in Samberley,” he 
said after a silence. “Wherever I go, I 
hear somebody saying how much better 
everything went last year, when you were 
there to run it.” 

Caroline told herself that nothing he 
said, not even that sardonic, sarcastic grin 
of his, was going to make her get mad. 

“T imagine the Samberley Southerner 
will keep everything going smoothly,” she 
said. “Such a helpful little paper, as I re- 
member it. For a small town, of course.” 

She was surprised to see by the tightening 
of his mouth that that had touched him, and 
made a mental note to remember in future 
that when she wanted to get Bill Conison 
where he lived, she must attack through his 
paper. Apparently he was fond of it, and a 
little proud. Good! 


His next words rocked her back on her 
heels. “How about having lunch with me?” 
he asked. 

Caroline stared, conscious that her mouth 
was hanging open, and unable to do a thing 
about it, not quite sure that she had heard 
correctly. Why in the name of heaven 
should he want her to have lunch with him. 
and why should he think for a moment that 
she would be caught dead eating in the same 
room with him? 

“I’m meeting a friend,” he went on. “We 
could all eat together. Palmer Chaddock 
got her a swell job here.” 

There was something fishy about this, 
Caroline thought. He must want her for 
protection or something. It certainly was 
not that he wanted her company. Still— 
Palmer Chaddock had got her present job 
for her; perhaps he could help her get a 
better one, now that she could type and take 
shorthand. 

“Why not?” she consented. 
things.” 

Besides, she thought, running up the 
stairs, it would be a novelty to have some- 
body pay for her lunch. Especially a man 
And even Bill Conison was a man. 
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JACEY MORLONE'’S eyes widened with 
amazement when she saw Bill Conison 
ushering a girl through the restaurant door. 
actually opening it for her, and letting her 
come through first. She did not know which 
surprised her more, the fact that he was 
bringing a girl to lunch with her, or the dis- 
play of manners. Bill, she knew, had a 
phobia about manners; he insisted that 
manners caused most of the trouble in the 
world. This girl must have him properly 
buffaloed! 

He had a lot of nerve, bringing a girl to 
lunch when he was meeting her. And a 
pretty girl, at that. She forced herself to 
smile as they came up to the table. 

“Hi, Lacey!” Bill said, and she saw that 
he was embarrassed. She could not remem- 
ber ever having seen him that way before. 
“This is Caroline Hasbrey. Miss Hasbrey, 
Miss Morlone.” 

The girl smiled, and Lacey decided that 
she was a little bit better than pretty. Per- 
haps, one day, she might even be beautiful, 
when she had grown up enough. 

Lacey caught Bill’s eye as he pulled out 
a chair for Caroline and grinned at him 
ironically. He flushed, and pushed the chair 
in so quickly that it caught Caroline in back 
of the knees and caused her to sit down 
hard. 

“Thank you,” Caroline said softly. “A 
little more practice, and you'll be able to 
go any place.” 

Lacey laughed, and decided that she was 
going to have a good time. It was a change 
to see Bill Conison embarrassed and re- 
sentful, on the defensive. And the girl 
looked as though she might be fun when you 
got to know her better. Certainly it was 
obvious that she was not in the slightest 
interested in Bill... . 

It must have been instinct which had 
made her accept that invitation, Caroline 
decided. Or intuition. Anyway, some 
blessed foreknowledge that out of evil 
would come good. Though how could even 
a subconscious mind, or whatever it was, 
guess that Bill Conison would know a girl 
like Lacey Morlone? 

Any way you looked at it, Lacey was 
wonderful. Caroline had decided that in the 
first five minutes, and had not changed her 
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“| don't suppose you'd be free next week-end?’ he asked. 
“'Next week-end?“ Caroline frowned at him, slightly puzzled. 


opinion in the hour and a half they had 
spent since then, eating and talking. She 
could talk, for one thing; and Caroline 
could not remember ever having met a girl 
before who could talk. At least, not an 
attractive girl. 

Attractive? Lacey was easily the most 
attractive woman in the room, and perhaps 
the ugliest. A triumph of art over nature, 
Caroline decided. Or was it a triumph of 
nature through art? There was nothing 
false about her, no application of those 
subtle little hints the beauty-parlor doctors 
pass out for minimizing that bad point and 
making the most of this good one. What 
make-up there was made the long, horsy 
face look even more long and horsy, and her 
lipstick made no attempt to conceal the big- 
ness of her mouth. It was as if the mind 
behind the face had decided that beauty 
was a toy for children, that it possessed 
something stronger and more compelling 
than beauty. At any rate, it was Lacey 
whom the men passing their table turned to 
took at. They would glance at Caroline, 
and then look back again at Lacey. 

“Washington is a nuthouse,” she was say- 
ing now. “It’s a state of mind. It doesn’t 
exist at all, really; it’s just a fantasy in- 
vented by politicians and newspaper men 
to keep the voters amused. Conison, you 
probably had something to do with that, 
and you ought to be completely ashamed of 
yourself.” 

“Listen what’s talking!” Bill said grin- 
ning. “The Duchess of Sixteenth Street. 
You know damn’ well you’d scrub floors in 
this town if there wasn’t any other way for 
you to stay in it.” 


“So what? The fact that I love it doesn’t 
make it any better. In my time, and it isn’t 
over yet, I’ve loved some awful messes.” 

“You certainly have,” he agreed heartily. 
“Ts that interior decorator of yours still 
hanging around?” 

“Walter? Poor darling, they took him 
in the draft. I can’t imagine why.” 

“Good place for him,” Bill said. 

“T wonder why the men who are so anx- 
ious to see everyone else in the Army are 
always the ones who are too old to be called 
themselves?” Caroline asked mildly. 

Bill stared at her in astonished anger. 
“What do you mean, too old? If you’re 
talking about me, I’m twenty-nine.” 

Caroline made her eyes wide. “Is that 
all? My goodness!” 

Lacey laughed, a small husky sound deep 
in her throat. “It’s the life he’s led,” she 
said. “And the mind he’s got, like an evil 
old man’s. Conison, I like your friend; 
I’m glad you brought her along.” 

Caroline knew that Lacey liked her; she 
had known it even without her saying so. 
The two of them had clicked, one person- 
ality fitting neatly into the other. Friend- 
ship, she thought, was sometimes as definite 
as love, as quick and unmistakable. Per- 
haps it would be this way also when she 
met her love, whoever he might be? Click! 
Like a light being turned on. 

“What do you do with yourself besides 
file things?” Lacey asked now. 

“Not much of anything. I’ve been 
working on typing and shorthand. To ad- 
vance my career, as it were.” 

Lacey grinned. “Sounds dull. 
do you live?” 


Where 


“Out near Georgetown, in a bvarding- 
house for females.” 

“A stableful of mares? How horrible!” 

“Tt isn’t so bad,’ Caroline protested 
weakly. 

“T’ve been in a couple of them. Baby, 
I’ve my own memories!” Lacey grimaced 
and was silent for a moment, looking at 
Caroline with speculative eyes. “Listen,” 
she said then. “The girl who shares my 
apartment is going home. Some hick she’s 
been turning down for years visited town, 
and now he looks awfully good to her. A 
year in Washington does that to a girl. So 
she’s off to get married. Anyway, I can’t 
swing the place alone. Why don’t you 
come out and case the joint? You might 
like it.” 

“Take it easy!” Caroline said to herself. 
It sounded wonderful, but there was sure 
to be something or other that would pre- 
vent it. Money, for instance. 

“Tt’s nice of you,” she said with careful 
lightness. “But I’m a pauper, you know. 
Fourteen-hundred-odd a year.” 

“I’m no Morgenthau myself. Gert and 
I used to get along cheaper in the apart- 
ment than we could have in a boarding- 
house. Think it over and drop in tomor- 
row, if you like. I can give you a cup of 
tea and an idea of the expenses. Do you 
cook?” 

“Not very well, I’m afraid.” 

“Fine. Ill do the cooking. You can 
keep house.” 

It was settled; Caroline knew it was set- 
tled. There would be more talk, and a 
careful pretense of due consideration, but 
it was really (Please turn to page 62) 
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Janet never became a stage — 
star. She has two daughters, 
little blonde girls who get good 
marks on their report-cards. 


~~ Tim never became a college football 
ie sero. He is foreman of a warehouse 
gang. The All-American teams man- 
aged... with Cagles and Kinnicks. 


Donny never wrote the play. He 
became a druggist in the town, 
and is now doing well enough some 
four hundred miles from Broadway. 


She remembered how Tim had danced so often 
with Rhoda and how Rhoda had stared up at 
him with those baby-calf eyes and how he 
had held Rhoda more closely, too closely. 
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ONNY McINSTREY never wrote the play. As a matter of 

fact, he became a druggist in the town, and is doing well 
enough some four hundred miles from Broadway, where the lights 
blink gloriously, but sometimes, given a nod from that crotchety 
old Lady of Fortune, interject a malicious wink at someone carry- 
ing a dream in his suitcase. And Janet Willmar never became a 
stage star. She has two daughters, bright little blonde-haired girls 
who get good marks on their report-cards and will soon be ready for 
the junior set at the country club. Katherine Cornell’s throne 
wasn’t even swayed gently by the brief-lived onrush of a brown- 
eyed, pert-nosed girl who felt things “terribly deeply” in a town 
four hundred miles away, one winter and spring. And Tim John- 
land never became a college football hero. He is foreman of a 
gang in the warehouse. The All-American teams managed to get 
along with their Cagles and Kinnicks and Luckmans. 

So maybe they would laugh a little if you mentioned these things 
to them. But once they wouldn’t have laughed. There would have 
been slow-gathering tears, possibly, and certainly that slow tired 
walk of martyrdom, of being a victim of the world’s whims, or that 
resigned drooping position in a chair, with a distant expression in 
the eyes. Maybe even now, after the first ripple of innocuous laugh- 
ter, they would think a bit and stop a bit in whatever they were 
doing, and their minds would drift back to the vanished years, to 
pep-rallies and assemblies and chocolate sodas in Nick’s, and front- 
porch kisses; and they would remember how these things had been 
so terribly important to them, to the three of them—Donny and 
Janet and Tim. Put together and interrelated, this one year in 
their lives—quite some time before war communiqués and “Chat- 
tanooga Choo Choo’—these things were vital and significant, be- 
cause Donny and Janet and Tim were young; and that is the time 
for things to be big and wonderful, for their importance to be mag- 
nified and glamorized. to counteract or atone beforehand for the 
cynicism, the blasé attitudes that will come inevitably and almost 
unknowingly with the advancing years. 

What would they remember, reminded of these things? Donny. 
taking the tube of toothpaste from the shelf for Mrs. Schmidt, the 
butcher’s wife, and adjusting his horn-rimmed glasses as he takes 
the money, rubbing his thinning hair as he returns the change? 
Janet, bustling about in the kitchen preparing dinner, waiting for 
the girls to get home from school? Tim, lunch-pail under his arm. 
going into the smoke-begrimed factory for the late shift? 

The raw winter afternoon that Armistice Day when the team was 
playing Prenton City, its big rival, the wind knifing across the ath- 
letic field and cutting through the spectators like a huge phantom 
arm, making Drayford’s clever passing attack worthless. The day 
in February, sitting in her room and watching the snowflakes fal! 
pell-mell outside in a silly kind of helter-skelter reckless game—the 
day she discovered Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning. The 
Junior Prom, the three hamburgers and what followed. A hundred 
sodas, a hundred kisses. Maybe many days, fleetingly, in a hodge- 
podge of scenes and memories, the focus changing swiftly without 
direction. Certainly one or two. Certainly that cold Armistice 
Day for Janet and Tim... . 

The ball was snapped back from center, sharp knee-high. It 
came to him, and he took it easily, feeling it smack into his stomach. 
quickly punching it into his armpit, holding it tightly. No passes to- 
day. Not with this wind. They’d tried them before. They had been 
wabbly or out of reach—time and effort wasted. No passes today! 

Tim cut for tackle, legs churning as his cleats dug savagely into 
the frozen ground to give him sure footing. Fatty Tompkins had 
opened the hole. He gave a second’s silent thanks to Fatty, ruddy, 
laughing Fatty, as he slashed through. He met the fullback backing 
up the line, saw the grim expression, the hands grabbing wildly. Tim 
straight-armed him, saw the dulled expression cross his surprised 
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face as he started to flop to the ground, felt good, felt strong and 
powerful and free, running with the wind at his heels. He swerved 
to the right, moving too quickly for the right half-back and en- 
circling end. 

Silent until this moment in the bitter cold, stamping their feet to 
keep warm, blowing steam into their hands, shivering huddled along 
the sidelines, the spectators rose now in a body, taut and eager, for- 
getting the freezing temperatures, conscious only of the running 
figure, focusing al] eyes on a lithe, blue-eyed, speedy high-school boy 
running with a pigskin. For these seconds, all thoughts, all hopes, 
and all fears were built around a boy of fifteen carrying a ball over 
the frozen turf. 

Janet rose with the crowd, with the proud parents of the boys out 
there on the field, the loyal townspeople, the excited students— 
with Joe Raskowski, whose boy played tackle; with Nick, who ran 
the Ice Cream Shoppe; with Burgess Timothy Wilson; with Mary 
Collins, her friend. She rose and craned her neck to see it all, to 
thrill to it, holding tightly to Mary’s arm. 

Tim ran easily now in the open, his long legs moving past one 
white stripe after another, past the thirty, the twenty, and racing 
toward the fifteen, where the big safety man for Prenton City stood 
poised, set, moving forward, ready. One man to go. 

Watching him, Tim felt calmly sure of himself, felt that for this 
moment, this once at least, nobody could stop him, nobody now, 
not with the score tied, with the goal-line so near. Not with the 
wind at his heels and the crowd standing there, shouting with 
husky, pleading voices now, shouting like mad, urging him on: 

“Yeah, Tim. ... Go, boy... . Keep going!” 

The safety man lunged forward savagely. Tim felt the arms 
grasp his legs below the knees, tighten. From some hidden unex- 
pected source new strength surged through his body, and he drove 
on. He felt the grasp weaken, the hands slide off, and with a final 
burst of speed he was over and putting the ball to the ground beyond 
the goal-line. And he grinned and looked back to where it had 
started, eighty yards away, and he felt warm and glowing inside. 

“Oh, Mary! Mary, isn’t he wonderful?” Janet was shouting, 
pounding Mary on the back. 

“Ves, Janet. Of course.” Mary was smiling. 

“There’s nobody like him.” 

“No, Janet.” 


OU would not know her now. There are wisps of gray in her 

hair—slight, yes, but there. And she has become stout—pleas- 
ingly plump, call it. There are lines in her face, and the cheeks are 
somewhat different. 

But this afternoon the cheeks were red apples, and the eyes were 
not tired at all, but alive with excitement. She wore a sweater 
under her coat. It was in the school’s colors. She had big mittens 
that she never could—or would—wear now. Mittens are for high- 
school girls, vibrant with the joy of day-to-day living, thrilling to a 
secretly passed pencil-scrawled note, to a soda, to a popular love- 
ballad that will last a few months and be forgotten. 

For a moment this day her eyes turned sad. “Mary,” she said, 
“if he would only give me a tumble! I only wish I had the nerve 
to write him a note. Would you give it to him?” 

“Sure.” 


“But I guess I’ll never be able to get up the nerve. I just 
couldn’t do it. It’s—well, it’s chasing him.” 
“What’s the matter with that? Hilda Dunlap does it. I know, 


because I saw her give a note to Jack Donley.” ‘ 
“But I just couldn’t—there’s something not right about it.” 
“Listen, he’ll notice you. You're pretty. He’ll notice you one 
of these days, and then he’ll be a gonex.” 
“You're just saying that because you’re my friend.” 
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“T’m saying it because I see your eyes.” Mary was a year older, 
and she was now going with her third boy friend. Mary was a wise 
girl for her age, with that depth of understanding that sometimes 
comes to a child born in a poor home near a noisy factory. 

But it wasn’t the eyes alone. Partly it was the Junior class play, 
which made Janet a figure of some note in the school. Even Janet 
admitted that. “I’m just lucky I got the lead,” she said. 


t Ene day after Miss Duval, the English teacher, chose her for the 
lead, she was walking through the hall late after rehearsal, and 
Tim Johnland happened to be walking through the hall too, after 
football practice. Those things always just happen. 

“Where you going in such a hurry?” he asked, smiling. 

She stopped, and she didn’t know whether to laugh or be stern or 
shout, or maybe cry. Her hands fluttered nervously, and he looked 
intently at her, and he seemed a little embarrassed too, and this 
allowed her to relax slightly; and although she hadn’t spoken before, 
when he said, “You just seemed in an awful hurry,” she could 
answer. She could answer quite calmly and feel that she was 
sophisticated. 

“Well, I was sort of, in a way,” she could say. 

“Too much of a hurry for me to walk along?” 

“T guess not.” 

“Swell.” 

And that night she had to tell Donny when he came to the 
house. She and Donny had been going together steady, in a way. 
He had taken her to the Hallowe’en dance. But she had never 
cared for Donny, not in this idolizing, complete way that she did 
for Tim. With Tim, just walking in the hall with him, the drab 
school walls had faded away entirely, and flowers had bloomed 
along the rubber pads, and birds had sung in the trees that sprouted 
suddenly like magic. With Tim, the world didn’t matter—only 
Tim, Tim smiling down at her, Tim taking her arm strongly, pro- 
tectingly. With Tim, it was love, real true love. ... 

Donny was whistling when he knocked at the door. 

She had been watching for him, feeling a sense of guilt, of unfair- 
ness, but determined to tell him. She answered his knock at once. 

“Come in, Donny,” she said. 

“Hyah, Janet,” he said. Donny was average height, with sandy 
hair, rather thin. He played good tennis, but he was on no athletic 
teams, only the debating squad. 

“Sit down, Donny.” 

“What’s up? Aren’t we going to Nick’s?” 

“Not tonight, Donny.” 

“How come? Did I do something wrong?” 

“No, of course not, Donny.” And then she couldn’t go on, be- 
cause she thought of all the times Donny had bought her sodas, and 
how he was always willing to take her anywhere, and how much 
fun they had had, playing tennis together in the summer. 

“Go ahead, Janet. Don’t be afraid to tell me. I know there’s 
something wrong. I can tell by the way you’re looking at me.” 

“Tt’s just that there’s somebody else. I mean, you know I’ve 
never felt real strong about you. I like you, but—” 

“But that’s all.” 

“Don’t say it that way, Donny. It sounds—I don’t know; it 
makes me feel miserable.” 

“T didn’t mean to, Janet. 
Tim?” 

“Yes, How’d you guess?” 

“T just had a hunch, He’s a nice guy, Janet. I don’t blame you 
at all.” 

“Tt just started this afternoon, Donny. And I’m going to meet 
him for the first time tonight. But I wanted to be fair with you. 
Maybe he won’t even like me, but it didn’t seem right not to let 
you know.” 

“T appreciate that, Janet. Honest—” 

“And we'll still be friends?” 

“Sure.” 

He looked so disheartened, so sad and neglected, sitting there 
across from her on the worn sagging couch, that she leaned over 
and kissed him impulsively on the cheek and said: “Donny, I’m 
awful sorry, because I think a lot of you.” And she wanted to 
make the kiss important, wanted it to express all of her gratefulness 
to him, and she touched his cheeks and his eyes tenderly with her 
fingers, and it was the most tenderness she had ever offered to 
Donny, this tenderness that came in the moment of parting. 

He seemed better, then. He touched his hand to his cheek, where 
she had touched it, and he smiled at her. 

“Best of everything,” he said; and he patted her shoulder and 
walked out quickly... . 

So there were dates with Tim, and dances, and hamburgers at 
Looie’s Lunchroom late—eleven o’clock on weekdays, even—and 


I’m sorry. Who’s the lucky guy? 


walking through the park, holding tightly to his arm, sensing, de- 
lighted by the bigness of him beside her, the sureness in his step. 
And the good-night kisses on the porch, hasty inept ones when the 
lights were still on upstairs in the room where her mother and father 
slept; long, more polished and impassioned ones when they found 
the lights out and only the stars and the moon were there to watch, 
the stars and moon that twinkle and shine over a million towns, 
and see the same young happy couple everywhere on a million front 
porches, and merely twinkle and shine, approvingly, never lecturing, 
never cautioning. 

Those nights they must remember, Janet and Tim. 

Those nights when they walked through the town’s streets so late, 
when only the factory-workers were on the streets hurrying to the 
big entrance gates along the railroad tracks which bordered the 
sprawling steel-works, when lights in the small frame houses would 
go out one by one, as though a ghostlike lamplighter of John Bunyan 
stature was making the rounds, until only the sudden vivid flares 
from the factory, the dull reflections from the all-night lunchrooms, 
the foggy street-lamps, and the pale lights from the store fronts on 
Main Street shattered the blackness that hung over the smoke- 
smudged town nestling between the mountain foothills. Those 
nights they must remember, because they were oblivious, then, to 
all of this, to the world—self-sufficient unto themselves, feeling and 
believing that this was the beginning and the end and the reason for 
everything, this being together, walking and laughing and talking of 
unimportant things, and speaking of love that was important— 
sensing the strange wonder of it, yes, but not fully appreciating 
this wonder until many years later, many kisses after. 

“I want to go to Pitt and play under Jock Sutherland,” he would 
tell her. “Boy, he sure turns out the teams. Real football teams. 
One more year in high school, and I’ll get plenty of experience, be- 
cause we have a tougher schedule next year.” 

“And T’ll come down to see you play,” she would say, holding his 
arm tenderly and thinking of it, visualizing the scene, sitting in the 
huge bowl with thousands of other people and watching Tim—her 
Tim—below on the green, hearing the throng cheer for him, pick- 
ing his figure out in the open field, in the scrimmage, in the mud. 
Oh, it was great to be walking with Tim, who was big and strong 
and the hero of the school—and—and hers. And she forgot 
Donny. When she met him in the halls and on the street, they 
said nothing to each other because there was nothing else to say. 


JX January winds whipped between the hills, flaying the town 
with their bundles of snow for days at a time. The snow piled 
high on the streets, and the children shouted as they rode their sleds 
over lanes of ice in the moonlight, the shouts mingling eerily with 
the ominous whistling of the winds. 

It was a night in this January that she walked along the silver- 
coated streets alone, the night she had the four hamburgers, Funny, 
it was the last night, too. Funny to end it all with four hamburgers 
from the greasy griddle in the window of Looie’s Lunchroom! 

They had gone there after the dance, and she felt miserable and 
alone, felt a sharp dagger cutting through to her defenseless heart, 
as she remembered how Tim had danced so often with Rhoda Noble, 
and how Rhoda had stared up at him all the time with those baby- 
calf eyes of hers, and how he had seemed pleased and had held 
Rhoda more closely, too closely. She hadn’t believed it, hadn’t 
believed it at all, that Tim was meeting Rhoda in the hallways, not 
even when Mary told her, not even when the supposed secret, de- 
lighting all the high school, had become a screaming headline that 
raced crazily through the halls and met her head-on wherever she 
turned. But tonight she felt that it was true, that he had fallen for 
Rhoda’s baby-talk. Suddenly, as they sat down on the stools, the 
hamburger part of the night, always so gay and enjoyable and 
satisfying, had become merely a part of the accepted routine. 

But she was hungry from the cold, from the dancing. She 
ordered four hamburgers. Even Looie, accustomed to gargantuan 
schoolboy appetites, was surprised. 

“Four?” he asked. 

“Yes, Looie. I’m hungry. I don’t know why I have any appe- 
tite at all, but I’m hungry.” 

“That’s good,” Looie said. Looie was a cook, and no man to 
bother with the science of gastronomic desire. 

She hadn’t spoken to Tim since they had left the school. 

“What’s eating your” he asked. “Now that you’re ready te put 
on the feed-bag, maybe you can tell me.” 

“Nothing. Nothing at all,” she said, with an air of resignation 
and sadness. 

“How come the silence, then? It doesn’t make things very en- 
joyable.” 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t help it if I don’t feel like talking.” 

“You could try to say something, couldn’t you?” 


“T’m sorry, but I don’t feel like anything tonight,” Janet said. 

“You must feel like hamburgers.” 

“Don’t you want me to have them? I'll gladly do without them.” 

“Go ahead and eat them. It’ll save you from talking.” 

She finished them, quickly, hardly bothering to chew them, eat- 
ing them for some silly reason she never could understand. 

When she was finished, Tim said: “For a girl that don’t talk, you 
sure can eat.” 

The others in the crowd laughed heartily, the laughter slashing 
into and accentuating the dull, lost feeling in her heart, the heavi- 
ness in her chest. 

“I’m sorry I cost you so much,” she said, thinking, “Oh, Tim, if 
you only knew how I feel, if you could only realize that I’m sensi- 
tive and easily hurt, and I’m hurt now, terribly hurt!” And sud- 
denly she could stand it no longer, could not stand to look at Tim 
or the others, to hear their laughter and their chatter; and she 
ran out. 

Tim came to the door. ‘Hey, come on back,” he shouted. But 
she walked on, and he didn’t follow, and she heard the door slam, 
knew that he was saying, “Well, if that’s the way she feels—’ 
knew that it had all been true, knew that he was relieved, glad it 
was all over, when he didn’t follow her, when he didn’t come after 
her. And she walked on alone, more slowly now, more tiredly. 

The stomach-ache came next day, and then the influenza that ac- 
companied the sickness of heart, and she lay in her room, neg- 
lected, miserable, forlorn. It was Donny who brought her the book 
on the Brownings, with many of their poems, after she had been 
absent from school for a week. He was embarrassed when he 
walked into her room, and they talked of school happenings without 
spirit. The next day, as the snow fell like huge masses of confetti 
outside her window, rushing headlong to extinction on the ground, 
she read about the Brownings, read avidly of their great love. And 
she wanted to be like Elizabeth Barrett Browning—wanted to 
“terribly much,” she told herself, because that was living, it was 
living life to the utmost. 

Donny would remember the first day she was out of the house 
after the siege—Donny, now the rather old-looking man selling the 
toothpaste to the butcher’s wife. 


“I'm all ready to go to work. Wouldn't it be 
funny if maybe some day you would be the star 
of one of my plays?” 


She had seen Tim walking in the hall with Rhoda after Latin 
class, and it hadn’t made her feel badly at all. Her “Hello” had 
been casual, unconcerned. Somehow, after reading the Browning 
poems again and again, after contemplating the full and complete 
love the two poets held for each other, she realized that her affair 
with Tim had been inadequate, a mere physical attraction. No 
depth, no depth at all. Oh, Tim was a swell guy, but there was 
nothing deep about him. And rightly enough, he was but a mere 
chapter in her life. She had been tormented and forlorn at first; 
she admitted that. But it was one of those phases that everybody 
passed through. In a way, there had been something dramatic 
about it, and it had brought her growth. She felt much older now, 
much more understanding about life. She was—yes, really sophisti- 
cated at last. And the chapter was ended, and when she met Donny 
on the street, she acted as one full-grown, obviously sophisticated 
and knowing. She didn’t rush up to him, as she would have only 
a few months before. She said: ‘‘Hello, Donny,” a trifle distantly. 

“Hello, Janet. Gee, I’m glad to see you out again. How you 
feeling?” 

“Fine and dandy.” 

“Did you like the book?” 

“Tt was excellent, Donny. Thank you a lot.” 

“I’m glad you liked it. Have you seen Tim yet?” 

“Tim? Oh—Tim! Oh, Donny, that was over long ago. Didn’t 
you know?” 

“Well, I heard it, but I wasn’t sure.” 

“Of course. It was just one of those girlish crushes. I guess we 
all go through them. Now that I look back on it, I don’t see how 
it lasted as long as it did. All he talked about was football. I 
suppose it’s all right for that Rhoda. She’s silly, anyway. But I 
got awfully tired of it. I guess I’m the more thoughtful, intellectual 
type. And he isn’t at all. He’s shallow, if you know what I mean.” 

“Do you think, now that that’s the way it is, maybe we could 
go out again sometime?” 

“T’d love to, Donny.” 

“That’s great. Janet, do you think you’re well enough to try 
out for the Thespian Players play? I should think you’d be swell 
in the lead.” (Please turn to page 97) 
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EUROPE 


REDBOOK'S ENCORE OF THE MONTH 


A Norwegian youngster, engaged in the 
underground battle against the Nazi op- 
pressors, grins happily when he sees 
the sign “Long Live King Haakon VII” 
painted upon a wall in his home town. 
There are many others who hold 
similar sentiments in Norway. 


“Under penalty of death” 
seems to be the slogan of 
the Nazis in Norway. At 
the left, we see them 
posting curfew regu- 


lations 


nificant 


“Under 


A wave of hatred is sweeping Europe. The enslaved peoples 
are getting ready to strike at the aggressor. By special 
arrangement with the Macmillan Company, we are reprinting 
these excerpts from “Europe in Revolt,” a most revealing book 


HE father of the “V for Victory” 

campaign is not by mere coincidence 
a welgian. Remembering that his own 
initial, V, stood for “victory” in English, 
victoire in French, and vrijeid (“liberty”) 
in Flemish and Dutch, Victor De Laveleye 
launched his great idea on January 14, 
1941, in his Belgian program at the 
B.B.C. Today, from the South Pacific to 
the Arctic Circle, V is by far the most 
popular letter in the alphabet. 

It was a typical Belgian idea, a product 
of the spiritual heritage of a grand little 
nation that has never learned to accept 
defeat. At present, as a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the Belgians are again suffering 
all the misery of enemy occupation. After 
the Greeks, the Poles, and the Czechs, 
they are, perhaps, the worst treated among 
the oppressed nations. But they are un- 
daunted. 

The sabotage of railways and water- 
ways is favored by Belgian activism. This 
hurts the Germans most. Within three 
months, from October to December, 1941, 
one hundred twenty-five trains, transport- 


ing material for the Germans, were de- 
railed, and wires were cut four hundred 
and five times. Sabotage, of course, is not 
confined to the railways. It interferes 
with all the lines of communications. The 
Germans are building a magnificent ex- 
press highway from Berlin to Paris—one 
of those famous strategic roads which al- 
low Hitler to throw his armies rapidly in 
any direction. Unfortunately for the Ger- 
man High Command the Paris-Berlin road 
crosses Belgian soil, passing through 
Liége. The work, in the hands of Belgian 
labor, does not proceed. Every time a 
piece is completed, one may be sure that 
mysterious explosions will tear it up again. 

All the important buildings on the 
beach of Ostend, the world-famous resort, 
were blown up, and not by British raiders. 
Only the Kursaal still stands in solitude 
and glory. Ostend is an important Ger- 
man naval base, and the civilian popula- 
tion has been evacuated; yet even in their 
military stronghold the Germans cannot 
maintain order. The haystack of the Ger- 
man cavalry garrison at Bressoux near 


Liége was burned down—again an assau't 
on a German military objective. But Bel- 
gian sabotage scored its biggest success 
on German soil. A batch of Belgian labor 
conscripts, all highly skilled workers, was 
forcibly transferred to the Krupp works 
in Essen. Two days after their arrival a 
gigantic explosion devastated one of the 
most important Krupp plants. One hun- 
dred twelve persons were killed—by the 
grace of God not a single Belgian among 
them. 

Sabotage extends to every economic 
field and affects every person every day. 
The Nazis called in the coins containing 
nickel, which they need badly for military 
purposes. The population, understanding 
the reason, withheld the coins. School 
children hid their savings, and the peas- 
ants’ stockings—their ‘“banks”—disap- 
peared. Against “reluctant” farmers 
exemplary measures are being taken. They 
are accused of promoting the prevailing 
famine. But hunger is rampant in Bel- 
gium, only due to the well-known German 
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Copyright, 
Subdued as France is, not a day passes 
without a German officer or soldier be- 
ing killed ‘somewhere in occupied 
France.” At upper right, the funeral 
of a waylaid Nazi soldier, at the 
Madeleine Church in Paris, attend- 
ed by the high German officials. 


Train-wrecks are likewise a 
daily occurrence in France. 
Risking their lives, French 
patriots are derailing 
a great many trains 
taking supplies to 
the front. At 
right, a sabo- 
taged train 
near Lille. 


Famine looks out of the eyes of the Bel- 
gian people. Most of the men are pitiful. 
Their belts can go twice round their mid- 
dles. Their necks have shrunk so that they 
seem to be wearing collars much too large. 
Many faces are marked with the deadly 
pallor of starvation. In the schools, the 


children faint with hunger. Switzerland 
magnanimously organized a campaign to 
help children in occupied countries, which 
opened with a convoy of four hundred 
fifty-six children from Belgium. Thirty- 
three of them... were no longer able to 
eat, and died of undernourishment. 

At the beginning of 1942 the German 
terror ran riot. The military courts were 
working day and night. Every morning 
execution squads riddled blindfolded vic- 
tims with twelve bullets—which, as Gen- 
eral von Falkenhausen expressed it, was 
an excellent way of training young soldiers 
for the Russian campaign. He did not, 
however, convince his own men of the ad- 
vantages gained from this training. The 
morale of German airmen and _ soldiers 
stationed in Belgium deteriorated visibly. 
Desertions increased. Some German sol- 
diers asked not to be detailed to the exe- 
cution squads any longer. It had been 
great fun, they admitted, but in the long 
run it became unsupportaple. 

If any individual groups may be singled 
out as the pillars of a whole Belgian na- 
tion’s seething resistance, they are the 
returned prisoners of war, organized labor, 
the women, and the Church. 


A classic witness to the attitude of the 
released prisoners is Léon Degrelle’s own 
Pays Réel which stated: 


The prisoners returned from German 
camps still keep a feeling of hatred 
against the enemy. As soon as they reach 
home they join the opponents of the New 
Order. They are of weak character, they 
have understood nothing before the lib- 
eration of our country by Hitler, and 
they will again be deceived in the future. 


For the time being, however, it appears 
that it is the Nazis who are deceived in 
Belgium. Their authorities complain in- 
cessantly of an underground organization 
of released prisoners of war which they ac- 
cuse of most of the anti-Nazi outrages com- 
mitted. If such an organization, indeed, 
is in existence it is well concealed. Thus 
far, no member has been ferreted out. 


ELGIAN labor is involved in a life-and- 

death struggle. Its ranks are the first 
targets of the Nazi attack. Germany 
is suffering from a grave lack of man-pow- 
er for the preparation of the “industrial 
offensive” which, according to Hitler, is to 
outbalance the rapidly increasing Ameri- 
can war production and equip the German 
armies on the Eastern Front with new 
weapons for the counterattack against 
Russia. Although the Germans are well 
aware of the fact that enforced labor’s 
productive capacity and willingness can- 
not be compared with those of free labor, 


they envisage, as this is written, the intro- 
duction of general labor service through- 
out occupied Europe. Belgium is to be the 
testing-ground for this measure. Hence 
the whole world is vitally interested in 
the outcome of the desperate and heroic 
struggle Belgian labor is putting up to 
resist enslavement. 

To a much greater degree than Adolf 
Hitler has ever realized, women influence, 
and perhaps decide, the psychological at- 
titude of a nation. In Belgium, at present, 
every woman is a belligerent. She has to 
cope with almost unsurmountable difficul- 
ties. Food is becoming scarcer and scarcer. 
Another hardship of the women of Bel- 
gium is the recently decreed introduction 
of compulsory female labor—a measure, 
incidentally, for which the Germans did 
not dare to assume the responsibility, and 
which, therefore, they had M. Romsée, 
their puppet, sign. To add their customary 
vulgar touch the German authorities have 
reintroduced prostitution, banned in most 
Belgian cities for many years. 

Small wonder that the women are the 
most violent demonstrators in the upflares 
that occur regularly. When the news 
spread that the heavy pounding of Cologne 
by the R.A.F. had killed six thousand 
workers from Brussels, dispatched to the 
well-known target of enemy air raids and 
forbidden by the German regulations to 
take to the shelters while the raids were 
on, thousands of widows demonstrated on 
the Grand’ Place in Brussels. In the prov- 


inces of Charleroi and Namur women 
carrying black banners paraded in front 
of the German labor exchanges, until Ger- 
man motorized squads, driving at full 
speed into the crowds, dispersed them. 

In Antwerp the housewives staged a 
hunger demonstration as a protest against 
the insufficient food supplies. Preceded by 
banners with the inscription: “We want 
coal and potatoes, more bread, milk and 
fat,’ they marched to the Town Hall, 
where their delegation tried to hand in a 
petition. The women composing the dele- 
gation were arrested. Against the demon- 
strating groups platoons of German sol- 
diers were set in motion. Most of the flee- 
ing women sought refuge in the churches. 


Te church is the only place in which 
the average Belgian can still breathe. 
There he breathes the air of independence. 
Despite the incessant vicious attacks by 
the Nazi officials and their lackeys on 
hierarchy and clergy, as “scoundrels in 
cassocks,” “cassocked accomplices of the 
British murderers,” and ‘“‘valets of Church- 
ill,” the church in Belgium maintains, and 
strengthens, the spirit of resistance. 

In the Flemish extremist press curious 
articles were to be found in which the 
Church of Rome was ranked among the 
international conspirators, and its activity 
was compared .with that of Freemasonry 
and international Bolshevism. Following 
such denunciations, Catholic social organ- 
izations were dissolved, and through the 
“synchronization” of the trade unions an 
effort was made out to destroy the whole 
structure of the Christian-Social move- 
ment in Belgium. Several priests at Na- 
mur were forbidden to officiate at church 
services. A Catholic priest in Antwerp 
was sent to a concentration-camp because 
he had encouraged his parishioners to re- 
sist the Nazi looting. All Catholic schools 
in Brussels and Antwerp were closed. In 
Ghent, the Bishop was ordered to kill 
three of the six hens he had, since his pal- 
ace was inhabited by only three people, 
and according to a German regulation each 
person may only possess a single hen. 

The clergy has shown great courage in 
defying the Nazi rule. The Bishop of 
Bruges and the Dean of Sainte-Gudule 


refused to celebrate High Mass in mem- 
ory of the traitors shot at Abbeville, since 
they knew well that this holy service 
would be used as an anti-Belgian, pro- 
Nazi demonstration. The Rexists and 
Flemish Nationalist storm troopers are 
refused Holy Communion. Revengeful, 
the Quisling rabble threw paving-stones 
into the windows of the Bishop’s palace 
at Bruges, and smeared the Archbishop’s 
palace in Malines with the words “Down 
with the Pope!” In both towns the citi- 
zens immediately chased away the mob. 
All over the country the religious spirit 
is reviving. Services, courses for adult in- 
struction in religious matters, and pilgrim- 
ages are crowded. The village churches 
were never as heavily attended as now. Is 
it a spiritual revival alone? Without, of 
course, attempting to minimize the reli- 
gious urge of the people, brought about by 
the anti-Christian and anti-humane be- 
havior of the invaders, another reason 
may explain the packing of the churches. 
They are the only places where the Bel- 
gian people can hear the “Brabanconne” 
and “God Save the King.” 

Countless Belgians, men and women 
alike, were sentenced to death for har- 
boring British pilots and helping them to 
escape. Young people among them accom- 
pany the British in their escapes, to serve 
with the Belgian forces in England. 

Among the proudest escape stories is 
the tale of two young Belgian mechanics 
who stole a German plane and crossed the 
border, saluted by the Luftwaffe’s air po- 
lice. A similar story involves two young 
patriots, one a hairdresser and the other 
an office apprentice, who took thirteen 
months to get from Brussels to London, 
traveling the roundabout way through oc- 
cupied France, Spain, Africa, the Red 
Sea, the Indian Ocean, China, and finally 
via Canada to England. “Here we are,” 
they reported, arriving at the London Bel- 
gian recruiting office. “Forgive us the de- 
lay.” All escape stories include accounts 
of smuggling, exhausting marches at night 
over stony hillsides or along river beds, 
descriptions of disguises which must be 
assumed in order to pass safely through 
enemy-occupied countries, and finally the 
hazards of stowing away on shipboard. 
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Such escapes are not isolated cases. 
Thousands of young Belgians have de- 
vised schemes for breaking the jail into 
which their country has been transformed 
by the Germans. Some steal boats at night 
and cross the North Sea at the risk of 
foundering or being caught by some 
U-boat. Others walk for days and weeks, 
tramping the highways of France, risking 
denunciation and concentration-camps, en- 
tering Spain by swimming the Bidassoa 
River near Hendaye or crossing the Pyre- 
nees at night, and arriving at last in Portu- 
gal, where they find passage in a ship. 
The French arrest them whenever they 
can, and so do the Spaniards, for Madrid 
like Vichy takes instructions from Ber- 
lin. But most of the Belgians somehow 
work their way out of the French and 
Spanish jails, give the slip to Portuguese 
international police and reach their goal. 


NORWAY is girded for a decisive fight. 
The battle stations are manned. Three 
million patriots are eagerly awaiting the 
combat signal: the counter invasion by 
the Free Nations. They know that the 
forces of liberation will not come tomor- 
row, nor the next day. But come they will 
—about that Norwegians have no doubt. 
Almost two years of agony have not bro- 
ken their spirit, nor shattered their confi- 
dence. Perhaps the greatest glory of the 
Norwegians, and other oppressed peoples, 
is the fact that they have not even grown 
cynical in this world for sale; a world of 
double-dealing and of bartering honor for 
profit: Hitler’s world. Their countries are 
blacked out. Sometimes it seems as if life 
itself were dwindling. Many, indeed, have 
fallen, and passed away. But the Norwe- 
gian does not fear the New Order. It isa 
nuisance. It is an insult. It is a criminal 
assault. It is, however, not the end. The 
bugles will blow again. Grinning English, 
American, Canadian boys will plunge 
through the surf. Their parachutists will 
drop from the skies. Even if, at first, they 
should only be a handful—three million 
Norwegian men, women, and children are 
ready to join them. Each is already at 
his post. 

The enemy is warned. He, too, is pre- 
paring. In itself the elevation of Quisling 
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to the rank of Premier on February 1, 
1942, was an empty formality, by no 
means indicating even a strengthening of 
the puppet dictator’s shaky position with 
his own masters. But it clearly presaged 
Nazism’s plan to deal the deathblow to 
Norway. 

Hitler is attacking because he cannot 
escape. We shall see this strategy of his 
as long as he lasts in this war. We shall 
see it applied on larger fronts than the 
Norwegian side line. But the case of Nor- 
way, as it unfolds at present, is a test case. 
Preparing for his spring drive against Rus- 
sia, and probably also for his push across 
the Mediterranean, Hitler, it appears, 
needs no additional trouble with a “colo- 
nial” war. But he cannot avoid it. His 
troubles in Norway have become so grave 
and so pressing that he must once more 
resort to the age-old German adage: To 
strike first is the best defense. 

Conditions in Norway Have become al- 
most unbearable both for the downtrodden 
people and for the invaders with their 
Quislingite appendix. The people are on 
the brink of starvation, robbed of—liter- 
ally—even their shirts, which they must 
deliver to the German army in Russia, 
and squeezed by the Gestapo, their best 
men executed by the score. The army of 
occupation, on the other hand, is visibly 
deteriorating, and not entirely on account 
of the shift of most of the troops to the 
Eastern Front. Quisling, on his side, is 
confronted with one unsurmountable ob- 
stacle: a total lack of following. Not one 
in a hundred of the Norwegian people is 
in his camp. The small number of traitors 
is sufficient to replace the seven members 
of the Supreme Court, and to find a few 
henchmen for the administration, or to 
replace those editors and writers who 
would not comply with Goebbels’ perver- 
sion of the Norwegian press. But Quis- 
ling cannot refill the cadres of the restive 
police with men he can trust, although 
most of the professional criminals have 
been enlisted in the newly established se- 
cret police and in the ranks of the Hird- 
men, the Norwegian brown-shirts. Quis- 
ling has dismissed teachers and professors 
by the hundreds. But only one professor 
at the Oslo University belongs to the 


Hunger is spreading throughout France. The news 
_ that.a little store is serving hot maize-pulp attracts 
“enormous crowds. No one, however, is allowed to 


Nasjonal Samling, the single permitted 
party. Even the Nazification of the thea- 
ter and the arts—in Norway an extremely 
important branch of public life—has 
proved impossible because of the absence 
of Hitler-inspired artists and, strangely 
enough for Norway, the silence of Wag- 
ner singers. 

The gravest handicap the Quisling sys- 
tem incurs is the lack of codperation. by 
the municipal administration. An order 
issued by the Nazi-appointed Minister of 
the Interior, for municipal employees to 
take an active part in work of the Nazi 
party, has met with this response: fifteen 
civil service men replied that they were 
members of the party; fifty-one merely 
acknowledged receipt of the circular order 
without making any comment, and three 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-two 
answered categorically that they could not 
understand what the order from the In- 
terior Department had to do with their 
duties as municipal and county employees. 


IN spite of the arrival of an ever-increas- 

ing number of German “specialists” 
in Norway, Quisling and his real boss, 
Gauleiter Terboven, simply have not 
enough men to organize Norway in the 
totalitarian style. It has proved quite im- 
possible to find an adequate number of 
Quislingites for mayors of villages, and 
where “reliable” men could be found they 
have shown themselves so completely in- 
competent that half of the Norwegian 
countryside is in a state of complete ad- 
ministrative chaos. 

The labor situation presents the same 
picture. Last September, Quisling had a 
few of the most popular labor leaders exe- 
cuted. Others were sent to the concentra- 
tion-camp Grini, where twenty-two died 
of ‘“‘heart disease.” The trade unions were 
“new-ordered.” But not enough traitors 
were available to run the complicated and 
widespread organization of the unions. At 
present, most of these unions are function- 
ing underground or have simply ceased to 
exist. The workers are not paying their 
membership dues and are sabotaging all in- 
structions from their appointed head men. 

Forty-three of the most important Nor- 
wegian labor and professional organiza- 


tions sent a sharp protest to Reichskom- 
missar Terboven against the conditions 
which have dominated Norway since Quis- 
ling was put into power. In bold words 
this protest blamed the German and pup- 
pet authorities for the brutal behavior of 
storm troopers, for threats and acts of vio- 
lence against loyal Norwegians, for the 
thousands of arrests that have taken place, 
and for heedless destruction of law and 
order in general. 

The German administration’s answer 
was to introduce general labor conscrip- 
tion on a nation-wide scale. The Social 
Department of the puppet government, 
with the approval of Terboven, issued an 
order providing for the registration of in- 
dustrial and construction workers. This 
order, in its own words, “creates a legal 
basis for requiring able-bodied persons to 
carry on their work in a designated place.” 
Whether this designated place lies inside 
Norway or outside is not specified. Nor- 
wegian youths in the labor camp at Trég- 
stad, however, received an inkling of the 
plans in the making. They were informed 
that they should all “volunteer” to go to 
Finland and do work behind the lines. All 
protested bitterly against the suggestion. 
For though drafted into the German-style 
work camps, these Norwegian lads were 
wholeheartedly anti-Nazi. On the follow- 
ing day the request was repeated, but 
again the boys shouted, “No!” Where- 
upon all were called together in a meeting 
to hear the following pronouncement from 
the camp leader: “We have asked you 
whether you will go to Finland volun- 
tarily, but next time we won’t ask. You 
will just go!” 

The system of espionage developed in 
Norway has been of constant and consid- 
erable aid.to Great Britain. Information 
is regularly supplied to London on the land 
activities of the German troops in Nor- 
way, such as the construction of airports 
and submarine bases, or the shifting of 
troops and the size of the occupational 
forces. Information is also steadily sent 
to London on the movement of German 
ships along the Norwegian coast. It was 
in this way that the British first learned 
the new German battleship Bismarck was 
heading out (Please turn to page 83) 


N a soft wind the scent of fresh grass and blossoms puffed 
up the street where Joe Purvey lived in one of Mrs. 


Tynedge’s furnished rooms. It puffed, not quite vanquished by 
the city’s dust and gasoline, as far as the Endoll Radio Repair 
Shop. This was the season of the year when Joe bolted his lunches 
and made, with long strides, for the park. 

It was the hour when all manner of dogs led forth all manner of 
humans for midday constitutionals. Joe seated himself in the sun 
and regarded the canines with an indifferent eye. He was not 
what he called, contemptuously, “a dog person.” Yet all at once, 
today, his eyes became fixed on a pom—a newcomer. It had 
somehow lodged itself in Joe’s head that of all pampered “‘mutts,” 
poms were the most irritatingly pampered. Nevertheless this par- 
ticular animalcula he forgave all its aristocratic sins, for the sake 
of the soul-stirring creation to which it was attached by the thin- 
nest of swanky leashes. 

She was like a strong yet flexible reed. Her walk was a glide of 
gracefulness. The breeze rippled a green skirt and blew dark 
strands across a brow so fair that not even in dreams had Joe en- 
countered its equal. A green sweater molded straight shoulders, 
and proud, youthful bosom. 

“Gosh! Where’s she been all my life?” Joe exclaimed, with a 
catch of breath. 

Not infrequently, of late, Joe had entertained a nebulous idea: 
it must be swell to be married—to the right girl. It was plenty 
lonesome, sometimes, eating in a lunch-room, even if you did gas to 
fellows at the counter about politics and baseball. You got tired of 
the grub! And it sure was lonesome, all by yourself, sometimes, in 
a furnished room. Besides—it was spring; the air carried a fragrant 
provocativeness which did funny things inside you. 

Another notion that had imbedded itself in Joe’s head of crisp 
brown hair was that the right girl would burst on him some day 
with all the sudden force and glory of an incomparable dawn. He 
would recognize her instantly. And for that high and sacred mo- 
ment he had kept his life uncomplicated; because, “you’ve got to 
think of the future—you can’t afford to make a bull.” 


And here she was! It had happened! The incomparable dawn 
had risen! Beneath the smooth ruddiness of his cheeks, Joe paled; 
for the scene seemed steeped now in a terrifying solemnity, and 
this spring grew greener, more profusely strewn with buds and 
blossoms, deeper, richer, than any hitherto. It was the spring he 
had been waiting for. 

The marvel glided to a derbied man parading a Russian wolf- 
hound. That guy was well-fixed—you could see it; one of these 
retired guys, Joe guessed, with nothing to do, only take a dog out. 
And she had plenty of dough. You knew it, just by looking at her. 
You can tell the folks with dough—the “high-ups,” as his mother 
used to call them. With an inward groan, Joe saw her as the un- 
attainable. He felt suddenly shabby—although he was “bugs” on 
neatness, as his well-pressed brown suit, orange tie and polished 
shoes testified. 

No, he considered; she wasn’t the kind you go up to, talk to, 
just like that—the way he felt desperately urged to do right now. 
You had to get introduced to her, formal. When with the well-to-do 
guy she floated past his bench, Joe sent after her an intense gaze; 
so that maybe she’d feel it, might even feel how he felt about her. 
Maybe she’d turn around, and it would happen to her as it had to 
him: love at first sight. 

But she was gone without that tremendous revelation. Joe 
watched her cross the avenue, the wriggling pom now in her beau- 
tiful protecting arms. She vanished through the chromium doors of 
an apartment-house that vaulted aérially into the blue. 

Drawing slowly on a cigarette, his brow knotted, Joe nervously 
meditated on the chances for that evening or the morrow. Maybe 
if he started in by praising that tan caterpillar she called a dog— 
these dog people, they open right up if you pay their mutts a com- 
pliment. But the swagger and self-assurance that had always served 
him so well with the dames, Joe felt fast oozing out of him. After a 
while he walked dejectedly back to the Endoll Radio Repair Shop; 
and despite his cataclysmic experience, he did his afternoon’s work 
with a sense of the dignity of labor. He meant to have a shop of his 
own, pretty soon. 


In the eating-place, Joe could scarcely have said whether he was 
listlessly toying with lamb stew or with brown paper and tasteless 
gravy. He hurried off down the street. 

But she was not there in the evening light. She did not appear 
when the purple deepened to a pellucid blue in which the ends of 
Joe’s cigarettes burned redly. The outlines of lovers began to melt 
into close, smothered shapes; and never—not even in his first days 
in New York—had Joe felt so lonely, 

He was crazy, anyway, thinking she could even want to look at 
him! No use telling himself he was just as good as anybody. That 
old line didn’t go. now. He was in love; and one is never in love 
with an equal, but always with a transcendent being. When the 
sense of. equality asserts itself. love is on the wane. Joe was almost 
ill with the feeling of unworthiness. He dragged himself homeward, 
a mere imitation of the once carefree Joe Purvey. 

In the upper hall he came within an inch of colliding with “Sec- 
ond Floor, Rear.” He was “Second Floor Front, Left;” and ‘‘Sec- 
ond Floor Front, Right” was occupied, in the grayish impersonality 
of Mrs. Tynedge’s house, by someone of singular silence and sin- 
gular invisibility. 

“Second Floor, Rear,” flushed hotly; for she had on a kimono 
and slippers, her hair was a sight, her hands clutched towel, wash- 
rag, soap, hand-brush, tooth-brush. She had looked out into the 
hall, as she always did, and the road to the bathroom had been 
clear. And then he, with his head bowed, had to barge into her! 
He—of all people! 


HE recalled how, some weeks ago, she had peeped, with a 
tremulous, guilty glance over her shoulder, at the mail on the 
marble shelf of the tall gilt mirror in the entrance hall. “Mr. Joseph 
Purvey.” That must be he—“Second Floor, Front.” Mrs. Tynedge 
had told her he had come from “somewheres up the State;” and 
the postmark on the envelope bore the stamp, “Delstock, N. Y.” 
She had been angry, very angry, with herself, for her curiosity. 
Her cheeks had gone red. She had looked a moment or two in the 
glass, once again conscious of the something deep inside her which 


made a thickness rise in her throat when she wanted to speak—to 
certain people; wanted, even, just to pass the time of day with them. 
What she saw was, undeniably, a lovely image, of delicate oval face, 
an aura of golden hair, a small rich mouth and violet, long-lashed 
eyes. ° 

ga me!” said Mr. Joseph Purvey, in the yellowish light of 
the hall. ‘“Didn’t mean to knock you over.” 

Vaguely gallant, hat in hand, he grinned, his mind elsewhere. 
Although now and then he had seen the gold of “Second Floor, 
Rear’s” hair illuminate the dinginess of this house, now it made no 
impression on him. Mrs. Tynedge had told him, “Her name’s 
Carewlin, Enid Carewlin—she’s a milliner’s model, and real sweet.” 
Real sweet! He hadn’t noticed it! She hardly responded to his 
good-mornings and good-evenings. If you asked him, he’d say she 
was a pretty cold proposition. 

“T should hope you didn’t!” she said now, with trembling sever- 
ity, acutely knowing that as usual she was saying what she didn’t 
want to say. She felt like a fool, too—her hands full of toilet 
things! 

“Didn’t what?” asked Joe, his thoughts on a dark-haired vision. 

“Mean to knock me over!” 

It simply had to stop—that stupid quivering whenever she caught 
a glimpse of “Second Floor, Front,” or thought of him during the 
weary day. It had to stop! 

Joe could never resist mollifying girls when they got sore at him. 
Though why she should be sore at him, he couldn’t imagine. “I was 
just over to the park,” he offered. “It’s a swell night.” 

“Is it?” The tone was short. In her heart she felt the barb of 
her shyness. 

“You bet! Swell! I spend lots of time in the park. I work up 
on Columbus. Endoll Radio Repair—guess you knew where it is.” 
He leaned his big frame against the distempered wall and produced 
cigarettes. “Around noon, the park is a regular dog-house. . . . 
Have one?” 

“No, thanks. I rarely smoke.” And she cried to herself: “Why 
am I standing here like this with him?” 
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“T don’t think a girl should smoke too much,” said Joe, lighting 
up. “Unless she don’t inhale.” 

“Don’t you, really?” It had a mocking sound. “Well, good 
night.” She swept away from him. 

Real sweet! Oh, sure! Mixed with plenty of vinegar! And then 
she was forgetten. In his room Joe sank into utter glumness, gnaw- 
ing a thumbnail. How he could ever reach his ineffable vision, he 
did not see. You just go up to a girl like her and start talking—you 
spoil your last chance! 

Presently he heard a padding of slippers, a rustling of silken ki- 
mono; then the click of the key in the lock of “Second Floor, 
Rear.” He sat far into the depths of night, until there were no 
sounds save such as an old house mysteriously makes with walls 
and timbers. At the very bottom of despair, he was rising to go to 
bed—he had smoked himself out of cigarettes—when a smile, bril- 
liant as sunlight, flashed to his lips, ignited his blue eyes. 

“Oh, boy—oh, boy!” He slapped a large, solid thigh. “Oh, boy! 
You sure were a dumb cluck, not thinking of that sooner!” 


“HOW can I get me a dog?” 
Mike, Joe’s fellow repair-man, looked up from the workbench. 
“What do you want a dog for?” 

“I just want a dog.” It was none of Mike’s business, what for. 

If you had a dog, you could talk to anybody, in the park. You 
could just go up to her and start in talking about your dogs—about 
what they ate and if they had the pip, or something. And she 
wouldn’t think you were trying to flirt with her. She wouldn’t 
freeze you. Talking “dog’—that was okay. He’d just stroll up to 
her, sort of casual: “That’s a cute little pom you’ve got there. 
Mine? Say, he’s only a mutt.” For probably it would be only a 
mutt. Well, all he needed was a chance to get talking to her. 
After that—a cinch. 

The boss stepped out of the cubbyhole office. “If you aint par- 
ticular,” he said to Joe, “you could maybe pick one up down at the 
Speyer Hospital. It’d cost you only two dollars. That’s where my 
kid got his.” 

Joe grabbed his coat. “T’ll have a look at Mrs. Larsen’s set, over 
in 386, and then I'll beat it down to this Speyer place. Where is it?” 

When Joe reappeared at four-thirty, the boss asked: “Did you 
get a dog?” 

“T picked one out, but I haven’t got him yet. They investigate 
you, first. They must be afraid you'll bite the dog.” 

But at last, having been investigated and certified as to his not 
being cruel or something, Joe found himself in possession of a crea- 
ture. Two imploring brown eyes, behind which wagged a bush of 
tail, had studied Joe through the bars of a cage. It was part set- 
ter, part collie, and entirely rangy. It was half-and-half, if you 
wished to be lenient. Otherwise, you would have had to deal in frac- 
tions. There was a touching meekness. He and Joe had instantly 
clicked; and on the ride uptown in a taxi, Joe had dubbed him, 
“Ceesar;” perhaps because Joe felt that now he himself had 
crossed the Rubicon. ... 

Just then, May took a notion that it was March. A dirty, swollen 
sky pressed on the murky city, pouring down wind-driven cold 
torrents. The dog people, Joe included, sloshed about the muddy 
park, water dripping from hats and noses. Joe spied the pom, which 
now resembled a drowned and bad-tempered worm. But it was not 
the dream, it was a colored maid, whom the beast yanked from 
tree to tree. 

A dreary, fruitless week! 

Toward the end of it Cesar, shaking a mighty spattering of rain- 
drops, bounded straight at Second Floor, Rear. He had taken, then 
and there, an unmistakable fancy to her. His paws smeared the 
blue kimono; his friendly baying filled the house. “Second Floor, 
Rear” frantically waved towel, soap, brushes. Her face was crim- 
son, at this new, unutterable surprise. On his hind legs, Cesar 
wagged the whole latter half of him. 

“You don’t have to be afraid,” said Joe, pulling Cesar down and 
tangling a hand in the dog’s dripping coat. 

“Y’m not afraid!” she retorted. “I—I just didn’t know I had a 
dog for a neighbor.” 

“That’s right. He’s nice and quiet, mostly. Lie down, Cesar! I 
got him because I felt kind of out of it, over in the park, without 
a dog. So I got me one. If you want to talk to somebody, in the 
park, all you need is a dog—you don’t need an introduction, formal; 
only a dog. Then you can talk to anybody, and they won’t think 
you're trying to flirt with them.” Here Joe laughed, aware that he 
had overspoken. An uncomfortable warmth spread through him. 

“T see,” said Second Floor, Rear. 

Still feeling the uncomfortable warmth, Joe laughed again. “TI 
ought to start cutting down on lunches or maybe cigarettes. Figur- 
ing it out, I bet he costs me a couple of bucks a week—I mean, to 
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“I guess with dogs it’s like with people— 
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some take to each otner and some don’t.”’ 
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feed. I thought I got me a dog, but I got me a hippopotamus—I 
mean, his appetite.” 

Enid found that she was stroking Cesar’s wet head. “He’s nice,” 
she said. ‘“He’s worth it, isn’t he?” 

Amazingly, there was no constriction in her throat; the un- 
accountable, terrifying inhibition which had so long bedeviled her 
seemed to have melted away. After all, she was talking to the dog, 
not directly to the man; and that made it beautifully simple. But 
then she thought, with a rush of painful bitterness: “You needn’t 
be introduced—not if there’s a dog!” That was what he had said! 
And that was why he had got a dog! Someone in the park, whom 
he wanted to talk to! A woman—no doubt of that! Tears started 
to her eyes. 

Oh, what did she care? He and his dog! But he mustn’t see these 
idiotic tears! So once again she fled; and the click of the key in her 
lock was savage. 

“What’s biting her?” Joe wondered. “She gone nuts? She can’t 
be friendly, even when she tries!” 

A ponderous footfall approached from the nether gloom. The 
stairs creaked under Mrs. Tynedge’s expansiveness, as a head of 
gray hair done up in curlers rose into view. 

“T think there’s a leak in the bathroom,” Mrs. Tynedge said. 
“Oh, dear! This time of night!” 

“Let’s have a look around,” said Joe affably. 

No leak was discoverable. “(Guess maybe it’s in the pipes, some- 
wheres,” said Joe. “Say, that Second Floor, Rear—she’s kind of 
crabby, isn’t she? She starts talking to you; then all of a sudden 
she looks at you like she wanted to snap your head off. And she 
beats it. What do you mean—she’s real sweet? That gives me the 
laugh.” 

“But she is!” insisted Mrs. Tynedge. “Real sweet! If you ask 
me, though,”—her voice fell to a confiding whisper—‘“she’s timid, 
too timid for her own good. There used to be a nice young man 
calling on her when she first came to me. But she’s man-shy, if 
you ask me. So he quit.” 

“That so?” Joe was disinterested. Czsar also had investigated 
the leak; and looking at him, Joe anticipated the first day of sun- 
shine, when Cesar would fulfill his glorious mission. With this 
promise gleaming before him, Joe went, whistling, to his room. .. . 

He woke up next morning with a shout of joy. The sun blazed 
in a speckless sky. Immense in orange-and-green striped pajamas, 
Joe sprang to the window, to verify the miracle of sparkling street, 
gilded cornices, dulcet air. In the sheerness of his joy he lunged 
at Cesar. There had been but scant play in Cesar’s three years of 
life; and distrusting these antics, which might end with a clout 
on the head, Cesar shriveled into a corner, tail between his legs. 

“You son-of-a-gun!” Joe bawled, rumpling Cesar’s nondescript 
ear. “We'll be seeing her today! We'll be seeing her, you old son- 
of-a-gun! That’s what I got you for!” ; 

Cesar caught on. So this was what they meant by play! It was 
good! Great stuff! He made a noise in his shaggy throat, and it 
sounded like: “Son-of-a-gun yourself!” 


OON! ... . There she was! There! 

Then followed long moments of hanging back; and again, a 
welling sense of unworthiness, while Joe watched her glide, pure 
and cool in crisp white, dark head poised proudly, over the lush 
grass. He gave a characteristic squaring of his shoulders, a jerk at 
his blue tie. But he couldn’t get himself to move! What was the 
matter with him, anyway? Wasn’t he Joe Purvey? He had a fair 
idea of how handsome he was. With a scowling effort he forced 
his legs into slow motion. 

“That’s a cute little pom you’ve got there.” He couldn’t be talk- 
ing to her! Why not? He was! He had a dog, too! 

She paid Cesar no compliment in return; and Joe’s prepared 
speech evaporated. His whole plan fell to pieces. He grew red. 
His dream snatched the yapping pom to her breast, as though the 
mutt Caesar were a plague. Joe’s head spinning, he plunged: 

“Say, that certainly is a swell little dog. A pom—huh? He don’t 
take to Cesar, though, does he? I guess with dogs it’s like with 
people—some of them take to each other and some don’t.” He 
laughed, hollowly. He wasn’t getting anywhere. “Some people take 
to each other, straight off, and some don’t. See what I mean? And 
dogs—they’re like that—’” He was gazing full at her, hopelessly; 
and still wildly hopeful. 

“Yes,” she said. “That’s very interesting.” She sent chill, gray- 
green eyes right through him, to the marrow. Her features, which 
he had thought so wondrous, looked sharp as if cut out of flint. 
She turned her back. Through a blur, Joe saw her walk over to the 
man with the derby and the wolfhound. She set the pom down on 
the grass. 

Joe tugged Cesar to a far bench. The (Please turn to page 70) 
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O you really think Dick will like it when I get it fixed up? 
Do you think he’ll be glad he married me and has a nice 
little home, even if it’s no bigger than a minute?” 

Eileen, my new daughter-in-law, sat on the foot of the studio 
bed and looked eagerly up at me. In her red-striped suit and soft 
buttoned blouse and amber curls, she looked like a lovely child. 
Childlike, too, her wide eyes asked anxiously for a favorable answer. 

I glanced around the rented ground-floor room that Dick and 
Eileen had taken after their wedding, so Eileen could be near the 
army camp. The gas-log fireplace, the red wallpaper, the carpet 
with its sprawling flowers, showed it had once been a parlor. Now 
a bureau stood beside the mantel, the studio bed occupied one side 
of the room, and to the right a gas-ring, a sink, a refrigerator and 
a hanging shelf filled with dishes and groceries were only partially 
concealed by an ornate screen. Since Dick had successfully fin- 
ished his officers’ training course, he would presumably serve here 
for three months, perhaps, or if he was picked for instruction, for 
much longer. So Eileen had decided to decorate. 

“He'll love the way you're going to do it,” I said. “You just 
wait and see when he gets home tonight.” 

“T’ve tried so hard to give this room an air.” Eileen walked to 
the bureau and stood straightening the objects on it: a picture of 
Dick in uniform in a blue leather frame, a square perfume-bottle 
with her initials in gold. She turned to the bed and smoothed an 
invisible wrinkle in the crépe-de-chine blanket cover. ‘‘I made this 
myself,” she said. “I even sewed on the satin initials, and I bought 
this.” She indicated a splashy plant with great pointed leaves that 
stood in front of the window. “But now I can make the entire 
room over so itll be just darling. Dick simply has to agree about 
the colors and the materials. I do so want him to like it. Oh, 
Mother Breton!’”’ She crossed the room and gave me a soft hug. 
“Tsn’t it wonderful! Just think, Dick and I are really married and 
living in a place all our own!” 

My eyes, focused idly on the gas-ring on top of the refrigerator, 
filled suddenly with hot tears. I thought of our house, of Norah’s 
big sunny kitchen, Ed’s and my bedroom with the sleeping-porch 
and the pear tree beyond it, the cheerful living-room with Freddy 
and Charles playing jacks on the floor, Babs in the big chair near 
the radio. I glanced at Eileen, so eager, so terribly in love, making 
such a gallant attempt to create a home in one room, in somebody’s 
dreary extra parlor. I felt distinctly irritated with Dick. Even if 
he did have so much to do all day, marching people around fields 
and that sort of thing, he ought to find time to be appreciative of 
Eileen’s efforts. I told myself he must be made to take an interest. 
In spite of being married, she seemed so alone in the world. 

“FBileen,” I said, “I’ve never asked you about your family, but 
Dick has told me that neither your father nor mother is living.” 

“They were both killed in an automobile accident in my fresh- 
man year in college. They were driving back to Kansas,” Eileen 
said. She looked down to shield the expression in her eyes, and 
picked up a cigarette. “After that, there was just me. But I made 
some pretty good friends. I roomed with Twick.” 

“Twick?” I asked. ‘The one who couldn’t get to the wedding? 
Oh, is she the girl who is here now, helping you fix things up?” 

“Yes. I had an apartment with her in New York. She decorated 
our whole place there all by herself. Twick’s so clever, and knows 
so much. I wouldn’t know where to begin without her. It was just 
like her to offer to come out here and do this.” 

“Let’s see what she found this morning—the—the—” I held out 
a hand. 

“Swatches,” Eileen said promptly. “Twick used to work in a 
decorating place. She knows all the words and music. These are 


the ones we liked best,” she went on. “Twick brought them from 
New York.” She handed me a piece of gray wallpaper, an inch or 
two of reddish-brown carpeting, a bit of maize taffeta, and a scrap 
of heavy turquoise-colored silk. “I’d have had a chaise-longue of 
the turquoise, and used the corn color for draperies and a ruffled 
dressing table,” she said. “It would have been lovely with an oak- 
leaf red rug and gray walls. But it seems the red velvet fleur-de-lis 
wallpaper is the pride of my landlady’s heart, and can’t be touched. 
So good-by to all this!” She gave the scrap of turquoise silk a 
regretful little kiss. 

“What’s that one?” I reached for a creamy sample with huge 
cabbage roses on it, smoothed it onto the arm of the dingy chair. 
“It’s really lovely.” I peered at the price tag. “Whee!” 

“T know, and you’d never believe how much it takes to cover 
just one chair. And as’ for hangings and the couch—” Eileen 
stopped dismally. 

“Yes, we'll have to count that out.” I was firm. “I’m sure your 
Twick will be back soon with something we'll like better, anyway.” 
I got up and started for the door. “I brought along my electric 
sewing-machine. It’s out in the car. Tomorrow we can buy the ma- 
terial and all get to work. Between the three of us, we'll have things 
done in no time. I also picked up the organdy bedspread and cur- 
tains from Dick’s room at home, and the pair of silver lamps that 
came after the wedding.” 

“Did you?” Eileen’s face warmed up with a big smile. “Oh, 
oo Breton, you’re a darling! Let me go out with you and get 
them.” 

“What on earth!” I stopped on the back steps and stared. Across 
the back yard, and down it, soldiers in khaki came sauntering 
along in twos and threes. “Are we in barracks, or something?” 

“Oh, that’s my landlady’s war effort. She feels sorry for the 
boys out in that dusty camp, so she’s turned her woodshed into a 
bathroom, with two tubs, and lots of big soft towels, nice soap, and 
hot and cold water. Anybody in uniform can take a bath here.” 
she laughed. “One day somebody dropped his identification tag. 
Instead of sending it back to the camp, she mailed it to his mother! 
It made quite a stir. .... Hiya, Joe!” She lowered her voice as 
she said to me: “That’s one of Dick’s buddies who didn’t pass. 
He’s back with the buck privates again.” 

“Was it such a stiff course?” I undid the trunk at the back of 
the car. 

“No, but it was put into such a short time—seventy days. There 
was so much to remember, and the reserve officers were always 
talking in your ear when you were trying to give orders. A lot of 
men just couldn’t take it. Here, give me some of those.” We went 
back into the house, our arms full. “If Dicky hadn’t been so 
smart, we wouldn’t be sure of staying here.” 

“Sure?” Only the young are sure, I thought—and dismissed it. 
Why not be like them—gay, hopeful and full of courage? 


NSIDE, we found Twick had come in—a small compact girl, be- 
comingly dressed in navy and pink, with a somewhat indestruct- 
ible air. She was pretty like the china with rosebuds on it in a 
store window; it’s only after you’d looked at it for a while that you 
saw it was not quite as nice as you’d thought. Twick settled herself 
sidewise in her chair, crossing one knee over the other, and spread 
out a new batch of samples. 

“Oh, they really are lovely,” I said. I leaned over the pieces of 
soft gray-blues in various materials. It would be fun to have a free 
hand—to start almost from scratch, and do even one room. 

“Well, we'll get an interesting effect by using the different tex- 
tures,” Twick said; ‘and at the same (Please turn to page 80) 
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“Don't you care how your home looks?” asked Eileen. 
“You know, darling,”’ said Dick, ‘‘I'd like to go ona 
party tonight—just one bang-up party.” 


“It's an awful gamble; but if it works, we'll go places. Are you with me?” 
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TALL rangy young man and a small dark girl shot out of the 

kitchen door and slammed it behind them with such ex- 
cited violence that a flurry of elderly flakes of paint shook down 
like a benign flurry of blessings. They skipped the bottom step of 
the back porch entirely, and were halfway across the lawn, making 
wonderful time toward a car parked on the side-street, when a wild 
yell of frustration rose from the front of the house, and a mob 
scene sprinted around the corner and filled the air with confetti, 
rice and shrieks of laughter. But the car jumped away from the 
curb coéperatively, and Migs Branfrith—Migs Taylor until an 
hour ago,—waved a derisive hand at the mob scene. Then she 
leaned back comfortably, flicked off the top layer of confetti from 
her new tweed suit, and said cheerfully: 

“First time in my life I ever ran out on a good party!” 

Tom Branfrith shifted gears with a happy, careless scrape. He 
said he’d always heard that people didn’t enjoy their own weddings, 
but that it must have been all propaganda. 

“Because I never had a better time in my life,” he said. 
do it often, what do you say?” 

“Often as you like,” said Migs. “I’d marry you amy day in the 
week!” Their eyes met for an instant, and expanded their inade- 
quate words into something so articulate that Migs felt even more 
breathless than when she had tumbled into the car. 

She moved a little, just enough so that her shoulder brushed 
Tom’s, to prove to herself that they were really together, and that 
now, for always, when she wanted to turn toward him, he would be 
there. When anything especially good happened, or anything bad, 
so that she wanted to reach out and touch him for sharing, or for 
reassurance, she could, instead of having to imagine him with her. 
And no more small good-bys—for overnight, until day after to- 
morrow at lunch, until Saturday night. Small good-bys, but 
stretches of emptiness, gone now for good. Migs had to look out at 
the extreme realism of the neatly groomed Westchester landscape 
that was sliding backward as they drove toward New York before 
she looked at Tom again. 

He was there, all right, his hat a gay fraction of an inch farther 
back on his forehead than usual, his blue eyes darkly bright with 
excitement. He had enjoyed his own wedding, Migs thought, al- 
ready reminiscent about it. He had been in a glow. She smiled, 
remembering it, and thought that if Tom’s gift for expansive en- 
joyment was what his father interpreted as an indication of his 
not being altogether grown-up, she was glad he wasn’t. She loved 
the way Tom could turn a beam of happiness on a moment and 
illuminate it until it became an intimate sort of aurora borealis. 

“Tom’s a great boy,” Mr. Branfrith had said. “Never saw any- 
body get more fun out of life than he does. His mother and I 
used to worry about how far he’d really grown up, but we figured 
just the ordinary course of events could take the joy out of life 
for people fast enough these days, without our doing anything 
to help it along—” 

The aunt, or the cousin, or the old family friend—whoever it 
was he’d been talking to behind Migs’ head—had probably made 
some appropriate answer, but it had been lost in the din of con- 
gratulations. There had been a terrific amount of noise for a 
while there! Migs rested her head against the back of the seat, 
suddenly conscious that she was glad to have left it behind. 

“Tired?” asked Tom. 

“Not exactly; a little winded. All those stalwart friends of 
yours—” 

“And all those beautiful hyenas who roomed with you!” 

“Now, now, enly one. What size rooms do you think I got 
my education in, anyhow?” 

“Speaking of being stalwart, the weight some of those guys 
have put on! Four or five years out of training, and baby! First 
time I was ever really glad I’d managed a football team instead of 
playing on it.” 

“Just a touch vain, aren’t you?” 

“Why not? -I’ve been so vain since four-thirty this afternoon 
that the buttons on my nice new suit are all hanging by a thread!” 


“Let’s 


Migs pushed her arm through his and gave it a quick squeeze, to 
the detriment of his steering. Her mother had said once that Tom 
was certainly very attractive, but she wondered if he’d ever 
learned to think much about anyone else. ... Well, Migs thought 
magnanimously, her mother practically had to think up something 
to wonder about. The men daughters married couldn’t be flaw- 
less; that would be against nature. 

Her mother and father had been very reasonable, though, and 
hadn’t insisted that she and Tom put off being married until they 
could get along on Tom’s salary, or anything equally impractical 
and tiresome. She’d heard her mother talking about it during some 
of those long telephone conversations she carried on with friends. 

“Oh, yes, Migs will keep on working,’ Mrs. Taylor would say, 
happily sharing details of the romance as it progressed. ‘These 
children don’t manage things the way we did, but they manage! 
And Migs is so active, and used to being with people, I don’t know 
what she’d do with herself in a tiny apartment all day long.” 

Usually the discussion went on fron the:e to the part about how 
much more interesting a time husbanc had than wives, or used to 
bave, in their day. Seeing all their friends on the commuting 
trains, and having business luncheons, instead of seeing no one but 
the ice-man and the children, and the green colored girl in the 
kitchen. That was a familiar color-combination which had first 
puzzled then amused Migs in her youth... . She gave a small 
giggle, and Tom said, “Now what?” flatteringly, and instantly aware 
of everything she did. 

“Nothing. ... Wasn’t it swell that nobody cried?” 

“Why should they? Beautiful bride; handsome groom, rising 
member of large insurance company. At least, if he’s not notice- 
ably rising, a good, solid forty-dollar-a-week wage-slave with a job 
he can’t lose unless he kicks the president in the pants! What 
more could you ask?” 

“Nothing,” said Migs, “absolutely nothing.” 


St sat for several moments in a thick haze of happiness, just 
thinking about it. Apparently Tom was a little hazy too, be- 
cause he stopped for a red light several yards late. 

“People shouldn’t cry at weddings,’ went on Migs, jarred back 
into coherence. ‘But they often do; sentiment, I suppose.” 

“And wishing they were young again, and all of that.” 

“Well,” said Migs, “from what I’ve seen of it, getting old doesn’t 
attract me. And if you have to worry about money, on top of 
everything else... . I guess if they feel like a few sentimental 
tears, they have it coming to them. But imagine—” 

She felt tender toward all humanity: Unhappy humanity, and 
humanity whose happiness had come and gone, or had worn thin at 
the edges and disappeared. She invited Tom to look at their 
parents, both sets. 

“They’re lucky, really,” she said; “they still have homes, even 
if the paint has practically left ours naked. But think what fun 
they’d have had out of this if they could have dropped houses and 
lots, and flat silver, and checks in our laps.” 

“Y’m just as glad they couldn’t. You know what I mean.” 

Migs glanced at him in surprise. Every so often, Tom exploded 
depth-bombs of realism which startled her, agreeably. She said 
she knew what he meant. 

“But nice for them. Sort of a—a vicarious way of still being 
in on things—” 

“Listen, how did we get on this sprightly topic?” 

“T don’t know,” said Migs, “but maybe you began it. Or maybe 
I started to think about limping through the years hand in hand 
with you, while you got straggly and bald and doddery!” 

“Why look at the future, simple, when the present’s swell? 
Today’s good enough for me; it always has been.” 

That, thought Migs, was one reason he enjoyed things. He 
boxed it all up right where it was. It was a good system, she 
thought; it made a person pretty nice to live with... . 

Bermuda was wonderful. It was all there, just like the pictures: 
pink roofs, white sand and blue, blue water, Migs marveled at it. 
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“Here I was,” she complained, “all con- 
ditioned against falling for advertising after 
years of being disillusioned, and now you 
drag me off to Bermuda—’’ 

“Struggling—” 

“Fighting every step of the way; and 
here’s Bermuda, just as advertised, only 
more so! If my sales-resistance’s all broken 
down again, remember you're to blame!” 

“T can take it. What’s one more problem 
to a man who has a wife like you to start 
with?” 

“You went into it with your eyes open,” 
Migs reminded him unsympathetically. 

“Wide open,” said Tom; ‘and what’s 
more, I didn’t need a second look! Quick 
on the trigger, the Branfriths are... . 
only warning you for your own good.” 

Migs gazed at him fatuously, she couldn’t 
help it—things were too good. When they 
spoke, understatement was some defense, 
but you can’t look an understatement, the 
truth will out. She said plaintively that 
they never seemed to keep more than one 
step ahead of the maudlin. 

“Tf that,” agreed Tom; “and who cares?” 

“Not I; I like it.” 

Migs was liking everything. She was 
glad Bermuda had turned out so well (al- 
though what wouldn’t have?), because Tom 
had saved the money for the trip with much 
groaning and puffing. As he explained, he 
wasn’t used to it; but it had proved, Migs 
thought, what he could do if he put his 
mind on it. 

They went out to wander around in the 
sun and saunter up and down the streets of 
Hamilton. They commented unfavorably 
on other people’s bicycle technique, looked 
in shop windows, and were lured inevitably 
by certain windows in particular. Migs 
agreed weakly that it wouldn’t break any 
bones to go in and look around. 

She could feel Tom watching her while 
she looked at the beautiful soft tweeds, 
warm and glowing as the Bermuda colors 
themselves. 

“How about buying a yard?” 

“Waste of money,” said Migs firmly, in 
a “Get thee behind me, tweeds!” voice. “TI 
can’t sew a stitch, for one thing.” 

“Oh, my socks and buttons,” muttered 


Tom. “I knew this would happen! Can 
you cook? Tell me now and get it over 
with!” * 


“What do you think I’ve been reading all 
those articles about dinner for six on two 
burners in ten minutes for?” she asked 
indignantly. 

“Show, probably, vain show... . 
then, how about a sweater?” 

Migs started to protest; but the cashmere 
sweaters did tempt her painfully, though 
she tried to conceal it. Tom suggested that 
the orange-yellow one might be—something! 

“With that brown suit, wouldn’t it be?” 

“Tt would be marvelous,” admitted Migs. 
“But Tom—” 

“Can’t a man buy his wife a sweater?” 

Some useful atavistic instinct kept her 
mouth closed while a man bought his wife 
a sweater. It was a queer thing, but Tom 
tooked even taller than usual as he paid the 
clerk and waited for the package. About 
eight feet tall, instead of his customary six 
feet one. He expanded in a way that fasci- 
nated Migs, and she saw that this was one 
of those moments over which he shed en- 
joyment so intensely that it became so 
bright it almost hurt. ; 

Tt made her thoughtful to see him get 
<o much pleasure from giving her something 


Well, 
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she wouldn’t have bought herself, and to 
watch the assurance that it gave him adding 
inches to his stature. 

“This gives me an idea,” began Tom, 
uncannily echoing her thoughts. 

His idea was for her to dress up in the 
orange-yellow sweater, and then they’d go 
on an excursion to the Swizzle Inn. 

“We can’t go home without having had 
a swizzle,” he explained; “what would peo- 
ple say?” 

“Tt would cause talk,” Migs said solemn- 
ly, “and we can’t have that. Gossip about 
the Branfriths? Never!” (“The Bran- 
friths,” she repeated in her mind. “The 
Branfriths!” She loved it.) 

When they sailed out of Hamilton Har- 
bor a few days later, lightly toasted by the 
sun and as shiny with happiness as a couple 
of mirrors, they were pleased to discover 
that they had none of that flat, end-of-va- 
cation fecling. They still had something 
extra special to look forward to, for one 
thing, because they had saved the last 
fraction of their respective three weeks’ 
holiday for setting up housekeeping. 

“That’s one thing to be said for working 
for large corporations,” said Tom. “The 
approving way they hand you another week 
as a bonus for getting married makes things 
pretty nice.” 

“They’re Indian givers when it comes to 
females, though,” said Migs. “At least the 
Orion Bank and Trust Company is. Here’s 
an extra week, and have a good time and so 
on; but you’re out of a job within six 
months after the happy occasion, all the 
same.” 

“What of it?” said Tom. ‘“You’ve been 
saying you were fed up with the place for 
months, anyhow. No reason why you 
shouldn’t find another job right away.” 

“No reason at all,” echoed Migs. 


They started briskly around the deck and 
Migs said she certainly expected somebody 
to snap her up, a good secretary like her. 

Their constitutional proceeded in time 
to the rhythm of financial plans. They 
planned their budget all over again, in spite 
of knowing it backward, on the firm foun- 
dation of their combined weekly incomes. 
They congratulated themselves for the hun- 
dredth time on the apartment they’d dis- 
covered, which was perfect and yet within 
their means. 

“That was genius,’ 
“sheer genius!” 


] 


said Migs dreamily, 


SHE found no reason to qualify her opin- 
ion after the strenuous but interesting 
process of moving in was accomplished. 
The apartment was on the top floor of an old 
house on Twelfth Street, and you had to 
be in good condition to walk up the three 
flights of stairs without arriving in a state 
of collapse. But, as Tom pointed out, the 
exercise was good for a couple of office 
workers, and Migs <aid it was worth a little 
Alpine climbing to have a fireplace. 

The bathroom plumbing was a little less 
than strictly contemporary, but the walls 
were papered with fat silver fishes who 
blew insouciant bubbles at tubby red-and- 
blue boats. The kitchenette had almost 
certainly been a closet in an earlier in- 
carnation, but Tom painted the shelves and 
containers bright red, and the stove worked 
very well, except for the oven. The living- 
room was really good-sized, and when they 
had arranged the wedding presents, the yield 
from the Taylor and Branfrith attics, and 
the two or three pieces of furniture they had 
bought at the August furniture sales, the 
effect was not only livable but attractive. 

Migs enjoyed doing it. She discovered 
an unexpected flair for coaxing a room into 


putting its best foot forward, and thinking 
up ways that gave it added personality, like 
the right costume jewelry on a dress... . 
She found she’d like to have spent a lot of 
time on that sort of fussing about. 

“Probably just as well I sha’n’t be able 
to,” she told herself. “I might develop into 
a curtain-twitcher and a furniture-shifter. 
I might get one of those compulsions to 
move things around just to fool myself into 
thinking I was busy, filling up time.” 

Filling up time, it soon developed, was 
not to be one of Migs’ problems. By or- 
ganization, and division of labor, she and 
Tom developed a morning routine that got 
them out of the apartment in time to make 
their desks by nine, but it was the other end 
of the day that Migs found a little compli- 
cated. Between five o’clock, when she left 
the bank, and six o’clock, when the chain 
stores close, there isn’t any time to spare if 
even the simplest dinner is to be prepared 
before too Continental a dinner-hour. And 
there’s not much time to shop around for 
economy’s sake and find the place that hap- 
pens to be selling chopped meat for three 
cents less a pound than the next one. It 
worried Migs a little when it occurred to 
her that if she had more time to spend on 
collecting food, she might spend noticeably 
less money on it. 

Tom was_very good about helping (to 
his mother’s frank surprise), and wonderful 
about dishes. But just as the smallest bugs 
seem to bite with the most virulence, it was 
the little things, like keeping track of laun- 
dry, in addition to the familiar and inevi- 
table dress-pressing and stocking-washing, 
which contributed most noticeably to Migs’ 
occasional impression that life was rather 
like a fireman’s response to a continual 
series of three-alarm fires. Still, she and 
Tom were together, and that more than 


“Well,” he said finally, ‘let 
me know, if you ever want to 
try it. There’s no one I'd 
rather have with me.” 


made up for a certain permanent breath- 


lessness. And while it did shove going to 
bed and getting up pretty close together, it 
was fun to entertain, and to be entertained 
and then talk it all over with Tom. Eve- 
nings when they were alone were just as 
good. They could linger over dinner in a 
warm domestic lassitude, and trade events 
of the days, happily sure of reciprocal in- 
terest and amusement. 

Migs often brought home echoes of the 
recurrent crises in the life of Archer Temp- 
lon, the young junior officer at the Orion 
Bank & Trust Company whose secretary 
she was. That his wife’s name was Bee, 
and that there were many things Bee had to 
have and do, Migs couldn’t help knowing 
after almost two years of unavoidably over- 
heard telephone conversations. 

“T’d like to take the day off next time 
the directors meet and promotions are an- 
nounced,” she said one night. “I don’t 
think I’ll be able to stand the strain. Our 
Archer will be just like a sophomore waiting 
in a cold sweat for a bid from the right 
fraternity. If he’s not hiked up a step, I 
don’t see how he can go home and face 
Bee!” 

“That guy,” said Tom commiseratingly, 
“had better be a success—or else!” 

“Tt won’t be Bee’s fault if he doesn’t 
make the grade,” agreed Migs, and then 
went off into a brief but meditative silence. 


HEY went out of town for week-ends 

fairly often, visiting a doubled list of 
friends, and going to the elder Branfriths 
in Jersey, and the Taylors in Westchester. 
Migs and Tom liked going away on Satur- 
day afternoons, but they loved coming back 
to their own fireside. When they came in 
one Sunday night early in December after a 
week-end with the Branfriths, Migs flopped 
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down in a chair, pushed her hat back on her 
head, drew a long breath, and looked af- 
fectionately around the room. Tom set a 
suitcase down in the middle of the floor 
and sank with equal promptness into a chair. 

“Me too,” he said with a grin. 

Migs explained hastily that it wasn’t that 
she didn’t like going to his family’s. It was 
just that sometimes when you listened to 
older people, life looked a little difficult. 

“Tt’s like mountain-climbing,” she said: 
“you're all right as long as you keep on 
looking up; but if you look down, the height 
gets you, and you’re ruined. We know 
were going to get along, but to see people 
working away to keep things from getting 
any worse, without any idea of their ever 
being better—it’s scary.” 

“The casualty list is what gets you,” Tom 
told her. “The mortgages that have been 
foreclosed since the last time, and the opera- 
tions, and the companies that blow up—” 

“T have to hand it to them,” Migs fol- 
lowed her own train of thought, “—those 
women who go around saying that if they 
can’t afford a maid any longer, they’re real- 
ly better off in an apartment, or living with 
their children, than in a big old house with- 
out the latest conveniences. And that if 
they can’t poke around in their gardens any 
more because of their rheumatism, they 
don’t mind giving up the gardens.” 

Because Tom didn’t agree with her as 
quickly as she had subconsciously expected, 
Migs looked at him inquiringly. He seemed 
to be revolving something in his mind as he 
absently took off his topcoat and wandered 
about with it. At last she said: ‘Well, 
don’t you think they’re good about it?” 

Tom said that naturally he did, but he 
hadn’t been thinking of that. He’d been 
thinking that suppose Migs had a garden, 
or a pet rubber plant, or something. 

“Tt never struck me exactly ‘this way be- 
fore,” he said, “but—I’d hate like hell to 
see you lose a garden, if it had meant a lot 
to you.” 

“Relax,” advised Migs. “I haven’t got 
a garden. ... I will say, though, at this 
dark hour, that it looks to me as though if 
a war didn’t get you when you’re young, a 
depression knocks you off when you’re old.” 

Tom said he didn’t know what you could 
do about a war, but there were ways in 
which you might pile up a few sandbags for 
protection from depressions. 

“Aha,” said Migs; “there comes the in- 
surance point of view!” 

“All right, but there’s a lot in it,” said 
Tom with one of his rare fits of earnestness. 
“T believe in it.” 

Migs said casually that that was probably 
the correct sales attitude, and that as a mat- 
ter of fact if Tom felt that way about it, 
she’d bet he could sell insurance if the 
fancy ever struck him. 

“Believing in things certainly makes you 
convincing,” she said. “And then people 
do seem to take to you.... I can’t see 
why, but I do myself!” 

“White of you,” said Tom amiably. 
“Well, I never really considered it, but 
that’s what Uncle George does, of course. 
He was the one who helped me get my job 
here.” 

Migs liked Uncle George. He wasn’t 
Tom’s real uncle; he was his father’s cousin. 
George Branfrith had never married, so 
he’d always taken a pleasant avuncular 
pride in Tom’s progress, and been pleased 
about things like elections to class offices, 
and being man- (Please turn to page 76) 
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Mrs. Britchett Speaks 
On Strategy 


By EDWARD STREETER 


who wrote “DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY” 
ILLUSTRATED BY CARL ROSE 


R. BRITCHETT produced a _ long 
! cardboard tube from the hall 
bench. He sank with a grunt into his easy 
chair and unbuttoned his vest, an act of 
relaxation which always annoyed Mrs. 
Britchett. Then he carefully extracted a 
large map from the tube. Mrs. Britchett 
eyed it suspiciously. 

“What’s that thing?” 

“Map,” replied Mr. Britchett simply. 
“War map.” 

“You don’t think you’re going to hang 
it up in here, I hope?” 

“Where would you hang it? Cellar?” 

“After listening to radio news from the 
time I wake up in the morning, I don’t 
see why I have to sit here and stare at a 
map all day.” 

Without bothering to reply, Mr. Britch- 
ett tapped his teeth thoughtfully with his 
fingernails. Having thus warmed them up, 
he whistled a little tune through them 
while he inspected the room. He selected 
the west wall, and held the map against 
it with outstretched arms. 

Mrs. Britchett’s voice was shrill: “You 
can’t. You can’t do it. It spoils the whole 
room.” 

“So’ll the Germans and Japs if we don’t 
get busy,” muttered Mr. Britchett crypti- 
cally, wincing as he drove home a thumb- 
tack. “There!” He stood back to see if 
it was straight. “Now, at least you'll get 
some idear of what’s going on. F'rin- 
stance, somewheres around here is the 
place where they got the Germans in a 
pocket—” 

“Please don’t say, ‘They got.’” 

“And please don’t interrupt. This is 
war. What difference does it make how 
you say things? Now I can’t find the 
place. Why do they put so many names 
on these maps?” 

“Men always make everything so compli- 
“Mrs. Britchett gave an interesting account of General Timoshenko’s early life, de- cated,” complained Mrs. Britchett. “Now 
scribing in detail his rise from a Ukrainian peasant boy to the savior of Russia. 
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Mrs. Britchett’s voice was shrill. ‘‘You can’t. 
You can't do it. It spoils the whole room.” 


what the Russians ought to do is to 
go straight through to Berlin. Then they 
might get somewhere, instead of pushing 
each other around in circles.” 

Mr. Britchett ground his cigarette into 
an ash-tray with an impatient gesture. 
“How? Just how? That’s the stupidest 
thing I ever heard.” 

“Just go, that’s all.” 

“That’s all! Just go! It’s hopeless to 
talk war with women. Why don’t they 
read the papers? I won’t say I’m an ex- 
pert, but at least I’ve tried to use my 
bean about these things. Just let me 
show you—” 

The telephone rang. Mrs. Britchett 
answered it. As member of the Red Cross 
Motor Corps, Fairview Manor Unit, she 
spent most of her time answering the 
telephone. 

Mr. Britchett gave a final glance at the 
map and retired sulkily to his armchair. 
It seemed to him that his home life con- 
sisted of listening to one-way conversa- 
tions about the Motor Corps. You might 
think it was fighting the Axis single- 
handed. 

It annoyed him particularly that he 
was not allowed to turn on the radio dur- 
ing these monologues. “In one way or 
another,” he reflected, “the war gets in 
everybody’s hair, sooner or later.” The 
thought comforted him. Perhaps, after 
all, he was doing his bit by having to lis- 
ten to this drivel. He would have a good 
laugh, anyway, he felt, when the Motor 
Corps ran out of tires. 


WHEN he returned home the following 
night, it was obvious that Mrs. Britch- 
ett had something out of the ordinary on 
her mind. 

“Y’m so glad you’re back, Smedley. I 
need your help.” 

“She’s probably been asked to be chair- 
man of another committee,” thought Mr. 
Britchett gloomily as he hung up his over- 
coat. “I only hope they don’t meet here. 
Let ’em drop their cigarette butts on 
somebody else’s rug for a change! And 
what’s more, I’m not going to address 


envelopes!” He slapped his hat decisively 
on the shelf. “Perhaps I better mix a 
cocktail,” he suggested, emerging. 

“You see, it’s like this,” explained Mrs. 
Britchett when he returned a few min- 
utes later, juggling the shaker, glasses and 
a cracker-box under one arm. “I’m in the 
Current Events Club. You know—I told 
you about it. We meet once a month, and 
someone reads a paper.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Britchett. 

“What do you mean, why? That’s 
what the. club’s for. You have to write a 
paper on some current topic, and read it 
at the meeting. You’d be surprised if you 
knew how interesting some of them are.” 

“Sure would,” agreed Mr. Britchett 
shaking vigorously. 

“Well, next time it’s my turn. I have 
to write a paper comparing Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign with Hitler’s. I just 
want you to fill in the high spots for me. 
You’re always studying these things.” 

Mr. Britchett glanced at her suspicious- 
ly over the rim of his glass. She appeared 
quite sincere, however. “What do you 
know about Napoleon?” 

“Why, everybody knows about Napo- 
leon. What I mean is, not all about him, 
of course, but Josephine and all that sort 
of thing. And he could get along without 
hardly any sleep. And he had a terrible 
figure for such a famous man. And— 
well— You confuse me when you stare at 
me like that. I can’t think.” 

“T will shut my eyes.” 

“Oh, yes. He used to take very hot 
baths. And do you remember we saw his 
tomb that time we went to Paris in ’29? £ 
always thought it was such a sweet idea 
to have it sunk down in a hole like that. 
My, Paris was fun! I don’t suppose we'll 
ever get over there again. Do you think?” 

Mr. Britchett plunged his hand into the 
cracker-box. “That sure is a wonderful 
picture of Napoleon in Russia.” 

“Don’t be silly. I haven’t even come to 
that. As I remember it, though, the Rus- 
sian part was quite simple. Napoieon 
marched in, took Moscow; then some- 
body burned it. The French army had to 


“Then the Russian lines would come together like 
a lobster claw and bite off a division or two.” 


retreat, and froze to death on the way 
home.” * 

“Except Napoleon.” 

“Naturally. That was all there was to 
it. Now what I want you to do is to com- 
pare that with Hitler’s campaign.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Britchett thoughtful- 
ly, “for one thing, Hitler didn’t take Mos- 
cow.” 

“That’s an interesting point,” said Mrs. 
Britchett. “Wait till I get a pencil and 
paper. .. . Now go ahead. Why?” 

“Why what?” 

“Why didn’t they take it?” 

“Timmyshenko wouldn’t let ’em.” 

“What have the Japs got to do with it?” 

“They haven’t. Timmyshenko is a Rus- 
sian general.” 

“Tt certainly sounds Jap to me. Is he 
the one with the handlebar mustaches?” 

“No. Definitely not.” 


T this, Mrs. Britchett looked disap- 
pointed. “That’s too bad. I could 
have remembered him by those.” 

“Stick ’em on if it makes you happier. 
It won’t hurt my feelings, or his, if you 
give him a beard like a prophet. Now 
if you can forget for a minute what people 
look like and what they wear, I’ll try to 
give you the picture.” Mr. Britchett rose 
and walked over to the wall-map. 

“Do we have to use the map, dear? It 
confuses me so. I can see things better in 
my mind.” 

“All right. Just picture in your mind 
last summer and last fall—” 

“That was when we motored out to 
the Canadian Rockies,” murmured Mrs. 
Britchett. “Beautiful!” 

“And don’t interrupt. All last summer 
and last fall the Germans were Douring 
into Russia. Tanks and trucks and guns. 
Hundreds of thousands of men. The air 
full of German planes. Have you got 
that?” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Britchett, her eyes 
half closed. “Yes. I have it.” 

“The Russians were falling back, fight- 
ing desperately. The Germans were using 
pincers on ’em.” (Please turn to page 88) 
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UNTIL AUGUST 8, 1918, THE GERMANS WERE WINNING WORLD WAR 1 


The late Kaiser (center), Hindenburg (left) and Ludendorff (right), 
photographed at German headquarters in the halcyon days 
when they believed that victory was just around the corner. 


LESS THAN THREE MONTHS LATER 


Beginning of the end...the photograph (left) shows a group 
of German officers being taken prisoner by the French at the 
Somme front in the late summer of 1918. 


The author of "Days of Our Years” draws a striking parallel between the 
summer of 1918, when Germany felt convinced she was on the eve of victory, 
and the summer of 1942—and predicts that the end will be the same: that 
this time too Germany, after defeat, will collapse suddenly and swiftly. 


T° the outside world, the Reich may still 
give the impression of colossal strength. 
Yet underneath this terrifying outer fa- 
cade the germ of defeat is gnawing away 
at the Reich’s vitals. 

During this summer the Nazi armies may 
still deliver some telling blows. They may 
- roll up one spectacular victory after the 
other. Nevertheless, Hitler’s dream of world conquest is over. The 
gray dawn is near. Before the snowflakes fall again from Russian 
skies, there will be a rude awakening in Germany. The German 
people once more will know that they have been led to useless 
slaughter. 

While the Nazi leaders are keeping up and even intensifying their 
bellowings about the invincibility of the Reichswehr, and while 
they threaten the democracies with dire disaster, they know in 
their hearts that the game is up. The military masterminds of 
Germany realize today that the democracies have weathered the 
storm, that in the midst of calamities we have consistently in- 
creased our strength and are now getting ready to measure the 
German military giant for the final blow. To the men around 
Hitler, it is no longer a secret that his hysterical screams of tri- 


umph in reality amount to nothing more than a frightened boy’s 
nervous whistling in the dark. 

Symptoms are multiplying that history is about to repeat itself 
in that the German breakdown will once again come like a thunder- 
bolt out of the blue—overnight, with scarcely any prelude of 
noticeable disintegration of Germany’s military power and her 
people’s morale. 

The astonishing victories Hitler has won so far, have made the 
world forget that the Nazi military machine and the Reich’s 
economy were geared for a short Blitzkrieg, a lightning war de- 
signed to annihilate the democracies before they had time to 
muster their strength for a combat on even terms. Time and 
again Hitler and his generals have boasted that they preferred sac- 
rificing three million men in six months to losing two million in six 
years, if it meant avoiding a long-drawn-out conflict. 

Hitler has succeeded in losing three million men—not in six 
months, it is true, but in a protracted war of thirty-odd months of 
sporadic fighting. This figure has more than statistical significance. 
Undoubtedly it represents the flower of Germany’s youth, the cream 
of her best troops, the very backbone of the whole Nazi fighting 
machine. Yet despite this huge casualty total—equal in dead to 
the entire German losses in World War I—even the most op- 


HITLER’S GENERALS ARE STILL HOPING AGAINST HOPE 


Marshal Hermann Goering, Chancellor Hitler and Field Marshal 
Wilhelm Keitel (Hitler's chief of staff), studying the supposedly 
fail-proof “Plan” at German headquarters on the Eastern front. 
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IF WINTER COMES 


When and if the fourth winter of the war comes around, it is 
likely that many more Germans like those depicted above will 


be taken prisoner on the Russian front. 


timistic appraisals of the Germans concede that the end of the 
gigantic conflict they have unleashed is not in sight. After almost 
three years of triumphant warfare that has resulted in the occupa- 
tion of some seven hundred thousand square miles of foreign lands 
(exclusive of Russian territory), and in the subjugation of over a 
hundred and ten million conquered people, final! victory still eludes 
Hitler, as it eluded the German imperial war lord after three years 
of victorious fighting a quarter of a century ago. 

Let us look back at the German position in early 1918: 

It was impressive indeed. The German armies had smashed 
Russia, forced her to a separate peace, and occupied the rich, un- 
scorched granary of the Ukraine. Serbia and Rumania, with their 
tremendous oil and wheat reservoirs, defeated in 1915 and 1916, 
respectively, were under complete German control. Virtually all 
of Belgium and the eastern part of France had been conquered by 
Potsdam’s invincible legions. Italy, fighting on the side of the 
Allies, had been invaded, and Austro-German forces had reached 
the Piave River, threatening to capture Venice. 

Yet notwithstanding these great military achievements, Germany, 
as early as December 12, 1917, projected a peace offer, which the 
Allies refused. That offer was made not because Berlin believed 
that France, England and the United States were ready to sur- 
render and acknowledge defeat. On the contrary! The German 
General Staff urged the Imperial Chancellor to make such an offer 
because it realized that the war could no longer be won. ‘The 
Quartermaster-General of the German Army, Erich von Luden- 
dorff, later revealed in his memoirs that the German victories had 
so depleted Germany’s man-power and had exhausted her reserves 
to such a degree that the final outcome was a foregone conclusion; 
the more so since the Allies, despite their defeats and retreats, had 


grown stronger, and their reserves in man-power and material were 
becoming more plentiful every day. When the collapse did come, 
less than a year later, the German-military position still seemed, 
on the surface, powerful enough to carry on a long defensive war. 
But it was merely a hollow shell. 

In the thousand and one ponderous volumes that were published 
in the Reich after the first World War to explain and analyze the 
causes of the German defeat, every conceivable factor was micro- 
scopically examined and dissected. Scientists, sociologists, eff- 
ciency engineers, politicians, literary critics and even theologians 
all set to work to clear up the mystery of that “sudden” breakdown. 
Not one of these experts, however, saw or wanted to see that the 
catastrophe had not been so sudden at all, but was the culmination 
of a series of fundamental errors, of which the primary one was the 
unchaining of a world struggle. 

The German mind never wanted to accept a rational explanation 
of the defeat. To a German, it was painful to think that the Kaiser 
had miscalculated or that the fool-proof plans of the infallible 
General Staff had miscarried. 

Were not Hindenburg, Ludendorff and Falkenhayn without peers 
in strategical and tacticat warfare? Surely the collapse of the 


- German army could never have been of their responsibility. There 


must have been some mysterious insidious influence at work to 


_ bring about the debacle of 1918. The Jews, for instance, or the 


Social Democrats, the Freemasons or the Jesuits—trickery, intrigue, 
betrayal or even secret magic. Every excuse, no matter how im- 
probable or idiotic, was invoked. But in their hearts the German 
people knew the real reason. While they proudly boasted that their 
armies had never been beaten on the field of battle, they no longer 
doubted that final victory had been (Please turn to page 84) 


The revealing story of the emotional, moral 


and economic dislocation caused by the war. 


"WMRRIVED by taxi. The house is 
on a broad tree-lined street, one 
of those streets so typical of Washing- 
ton. Beside the entrance there is a sign 
saying: ‘Vacancies. Double and Triple. 
Meals included.’ Reservation had been 
made for me in advance. I tried the 
door, but it was locked. I rang the bell 
and waited. In a few minutes a woman 
came to the door and helped me with my bag. I told her my name, 
and she said: ‘We are putting you on the third floor with two 
roommates—will that be all right?’ I said: ‘Yes, that will be 
fine.’ The woman explained that my roommates were two sisters 
who were also new in Washington. They seemed very nice.” 

The above is from the diary of a woman investigator who spent 
two weeks in a boarding-house in Washington. Her diary consists 
of seventy-four pages, seventy-four pages of truth that is much 
stranger and probably more absorbing than the usual run of fiction. 
What was she investigating in the national capital? The living 
conditions in one of the most overcrowded cities in America? Yes; 
but. that was only a small part of her assignment, and she was only 
one of the many investigators employed by REpDBooK MAGAZINE 
to assist us in a survey conducted under the general direction of a 
social scientist of recognized standing and experience. 

What are we surveying? What are we trying to find out? And 
why did we single out Washington? We are surveying history 
in the making. We are trying to find out how much economic, 
emotional and morai dislocation has been caused by the war so far. 
We did not limit our investigation to Washington, but we decided 
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to begin in Washington because a veritable cross-section of the 
country can be found today under the roof of almost every large 
hotel, boarding-house and apartment building in the national 
capital. All of this sounds like a very tall order; but then, the 
times we live in call for tall orders. Once again humanity has 
struck its tent and is on the march. Once again this nation will 
do well to recall the peroration of one of the most profound 
speeches ever made: 

“Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history. ... No personal 
significance or insignificance can spare one or another of us. The 
fiery trial through which we pass will light us down, in honor or 
dishonor, to the latest generation.” 

Fully seventy-nine years before the Pearl Harbor tragedy, 
Abraham Lincoln uttered those wise words in his second annual 
message to the Congress of the United States on December 1, 
1862. “We say we are for the Union,” went on Lincoln. “The 
world will not forget that we say this. We know how to save the 
Union. The world knows we do know how to save it. We—even 
we here—hold the power and bear the responsibility. . . . We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope of earth. Other 
means may succeed; this could not fail. The way is plain, peace- 
ful, generous, just—a way which, if followed, the world will forever 
applaud, and God must forever bless.” 

Substitute “freedom” for “Union” and you can use these ringing 
words as a battle-cry of the United Nations. 

All of us, no matter how rich or poor, old or young, can and 
should do everything in our power to contribute to the cause of 
freedom. We are engaged in a battle that is raging everywhere, not 
only on the plains of Russia, on the sands of Africa and on the 


A typical scene in a room in a boarding-house in Wash- 
ington, shared by several girls. An ironing-board is 
something which no Washington migrant can do without. 
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The dining-room in one of the boarding-houses in Wash- 
ington. Noticeable is the scarcity of men; in some board- 
ing-houses the ratio of women to men is fully eight to one. 


Seven Seas, but in every American city, town and village as well. 
What is happening today to the average American is of tremendous 
importance. We will never behold again the world existing before 
December’7, 1941. It is up to us to see to it that the world that will 
come into existence the day after the victory has been won is a 
much better world than the one we lost. The last time, we won the 
war but lost the peace. We must not repeat that fatal mistake. 

As we peruse the many hundreds of reports gathered for us by 
our investigators, we feel as if our finger were on the pulse of the 
nation. We follow our fellow-Americans around the clock. We 
see them as they get out of bed, breakfast hurriedly and rush to 
work. We watch them at their typewriters, behind the counter of 
a shop or handling the tools that will turn out the weapons of vic- 
tory. We ride with them on the crowded streetcars back home. 
We share their hopes and despairs, their joys and sorrows. We 
stand behind them as they tune in on news-broadcasts and swing 
bands; but most important of all, we witness their transformation, 
that slow but relentless process of transition which moves like a 
gigantic glacier—the transition from peace-loving, law-abiding citi- 
zens to aroused and angry fighters. 

When we started our survey, we expected, naturally, that it 
would produce a great mass of relevant data. It produced that, 
but it produced something else too—an X-ray picture of America’s 
heart. It is beating fast, possibly a bit too fast for our comfort, 
but it is in the right place. 

The director of this investigation set out with an open mind. He 
was guided by no theories or preconceived notions. It was his task 
to find out, not what he or we would have liked to find out, but 
what actually existed. His investigators, a group of highly trained 
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Eighteen hundred men and women, taking the two-day 
Civil Service stenographers’ examination. The list of eligi- 


bles is being completed at the rate of hundreds a month. 
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So crowded is the National Capital and so difficult is it 
to obtain a room there that a great many people are 
forced to live in trailers and camps as well as in ‘‘motels.”’ 


men and women, rang the doorbells, lived in boarding-houses, cir- 
culated in the lobbies of hotels and in that labyrinth of offices 
which is Washington, and talked to people. They distributed ques- 
tionnaires consisting of about fifty questions, and they followed up 
by interviewing the men and women who answered the question- 
naires in order to check and double-check on their information. 

Their survey of Washington completed, they moved to Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, a typical war-boom town. The many thousands 
who were attracted to Bridgeport because of the high wages paid 
in war industries will face a great problem after victory has been 
won. They will have to readjust themselves to peace. 

It is our conviction that the forthcoming series of articles which 
will be based on our survey is a most significant series of articles. 
The first article wil appear in our next issue. It will present a 
composite portrait of a white-collar woman worker who went to 
Washington to work for the Government. The second article will 
deal with a white-collar man worker in Washington. We have 
chosen the composite portrait method of presentatien, because we 
do not believe in frightening our readers with a fermidable array 
of statistics. Statistics will stand behind every sentence in those 
articles, but they will be invisible. 

If you are interested in what is happening to you and your 
neighbor at this solemn moment, do not fail to read the series of 
articles which we will usher in next month. 

And once more remember: “Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape 
history. ... No personal significance or insignificance can spare one 
or another of us. The fiery trial through which we pass will light 
us down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest generation.” 

—The Editors 
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OST of us 

have shared 
a popular impres- 
sion—during the 
years between the 
last war and the 
current one— 
that the days of 
heroes were ended. Mass combat, mass 
tactics and the machine development would 
kill all opportunity for individual exploits 
of valor. The men who won military or 
naval decorations would be the staff of- 
ficers and brilliant strategists, not the line 
officers or individual soldiers. 

This opinion was as wrong as most oth- 
er theories about modern war which we 
cherished in peacetime. With relatively 
limited conflict, the United States already 
has an impressive list of heroes, and one 
that grows so rapidly that any estimate is 
out of date before it can be printed. 

Our brief experience in war already has 
proved that all the mechanization of mod- 
ern armies and the extraordinary devices 
invented for use in the air and on the sea 
make the individual fighter of greater 
rather than of diminished importance. 

The pilot at the controls of a bomber or 
pursuit ship, the submarine skipper with 
an eye glued to his periscope, and, as al- 
ways, the individual man with a rifle and 
a belt of grenades—all make their marks 
as individuals. Whether veteran generals 
or youths, there is plenty of room for 
heroes, as witness MacArthur, Doolittle, 
Nininger, Kelly and O’Hare; duplication 
of their feats does not cheapen them. 

Putting aside the routine medals 
awarded for faithful routine service, the 
Army and the Navy have an impressive 
list of decorations which are awarded ex- 
clusively for “gallantry.” A few of these 
may be won only in battle itself. Others 
recognize skill, regardless of whether the 
risk is run in battle or is simply a fight with 
elements and fate against which contest- 
ants must pit deadly skill. The relative im- 
portance of these medals is listed elsewhere. 

The questions most often asked are: 
How are these decorations won? How can 
the Government be certain that the wrong 
men do not get undeserved honors? How 
can it be sure that the qualified men all 
receive due honor? 

I put these questions to authorities in 
the War and Navy Departments. What I 
learned from their replies, and by long re- 
search in the “hero files,” showed that the 
Government never can be sure that all de- 
serving men are honored, but it is quite 
sure that no one is decorated simply out 
of favoritism or because some officer likes 
the cut of a man’s jib. 

I also learned that all of our decora- 
tions, except the Medal of Honor, are rel- 
atively new—so new, in fact, that the 
several thousand sailors and soldiers who 
were decorated for World War service got 
their decorations only after the war was 
ended. Today the same series of decora- 
tions, and all except the Medal of Honor, 
may be awarded on the spot by a com- 
manding general or an admiral of the fleet, 
where the comrades of the hero may pass 
quick judgment on the award. 

Prior to the Civil War, the Government 
had no standard medals. Congress occa- 
sionally voted some special decoration. In 
1776 it gave a gold medal to George Wash- 
ington for capturing Boston. In 1787 it 
got around to commemorating naval action 
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Capt. Colin P. Kelly of the Air 
Corps, who sank a Japanese 
battleship of the Haruna class. 
Captain Kelly was shot down, 
soon afterward, and killed. 
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for the first time by ordering a gold medal 
to be struck for “the Chevalier John Paul 
Jones,” then living in Paris, in recognition 
of his services “in the late war.” 

Early in the Civil War the Congress 
provided the Medal of Honor, to be 
awarded “‘by the President in the name of 
the Congress,” to enlisted men and non- 
commissioned officers. The Navy Medal 
was approved on Dec. 21, 1861; the Army 
Medal on July 12, 1862. In later years 
these awards were made available to of- 
ficers. ‘Through all the years, presenta- 
tion of these medals has been so rare that 
a large proportion of the awards have been 
posthumous. 


gled out by President Roosevelt 
»—in a speech broadcast by 
* radio—for his feat of bringing 
to safety a damaged bomber. 


Brig. Gen. James H. (Jimmie) 
Doolittle, leader of the 


gute history-making raid by 
calm American bombers on 
Tokyo on April eighteenth. 
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Major Thomas J. Trapnell, 
» | (he was taken prisoner on 
tu Bataan) whom General 
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MacArthur praised for ex- 
traordinary heroism in action. 


From 1919 to 1940 there was a constant 
stream of awards of decorations for ex- 
ploits in the last war. Several thousand 
soldiers got the Purple Heart as evidence 
of wounds. Many other thousands re- 
ceived the Silver Star on showing, by ap- 
plication, that their records bore citations 
for heroism in official dispatches. 

Review boards consisting of high-rank- 
ing officers of the Army and the Navy sift- 
ed records to determine who should receive 
military and naval medals and crosses. 
To the select few went Medals of Honor. 
So rare was this decoration, however, that 
it was bestowed only on ninety-five sol- 
diers who served in the last war. 


Lieut. Commander Edward H. 
O'Hare, who shot down five 
Japanese planes and damaged 
a sixth one in the single engage- 
ment, an all-time combat record. 


Doris Miller, a mess-boy, dec- 
orated by Admiral Nimitz for 
bravery in standing over and 
shielding a wounded officer 
while fighting was at its height. 


Perhaps the system today is more 
liberal, with about a score of Medals of 
Honor thus far awarded; yet there appears 
to be no doubt as to the validity of the 
award in each case. Oddly enough, the 
defeats at Pearl Harbor and Bataan de- 
veloped more cases of individual heroism 
than have many of the country’s notable 
victories. Perhaps the gallantry of men is 
developed more in fights for hopeless 
causes against overwhelming odds than in 
contests where the enemy collapses quickly 
and is defeated easily. 

General Douglas MacArthur lost the 
Philippines against treachery and odds of 
ten to one; yet there was unanimous ap- 


Lieut. John D. Bulkeley. Using 
a speedboat of the PT type, he 
sank probably more enemy 
tonnage than John Paul Jones 
sank in his whole naval career. 
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Lieut. Alexander R. Nininger, Jr., 
posthumously awarded a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for 
extraordinary heroism displayed 
in action on Bataan peninsula. 


proval of the bestowal of the Medal of 
Honor for the manner in which he pro- 
longed the fight by sheer force of inspira- 
tion. 

The military Medal of Honor constitutes 
the nearest approach possible to conferring 
immortality upon a hero. Its bestowal is 
preceded by the most searching inquiry. 
A board in Washington studies every de- 
tail of the action for which it is awarded, 
and in addition decides whether the char- 
acter of the decorated man is above re- 
proach in the past and, if he is alive, 
promises to remain so in the future. The 
soldier or sailor who wins it has walked 
closer to death than most living persons. 
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The Medal of Honor is a bronze trinket 
costing at most only a few dollars. The 
action that wins it, states the Army’s de- 
scription, must be “so conspicuous as 
clearly to distinguish him (the soldier) for 
gallantry and intrepidity above his com- 
rades, involving risk of life or the per- 
formance of more than ordinarily hazard- 
ous service, the omission of which would 
not justly subject: him to censure for 
shortcomings or failure in the perform- 
ance of his duty.” 

So the award of a Medal of Honor be- 
gins with a bright, heroic action performed 
unnecessarily in general action. The act 
must be witnessed and reported by su- 
perior officers. Every detail, plus contest- 
ing statements if there are any, must be 
forwarded to the field commander, to héad- 
quarters and then to Washington. The 
approved report finally goes to the Presi- 
dent. 

Through this routine Lieutenant Alex- 
ander R. Nininger, Jr., a twenty-three- 
year-old “shavetail” known as “Sandy,” 
won the first Medal of Honor in this war. 
But he was dead when the honor came. 

Nininger’s company was “resting” on 
Bataan Peninsula, after a spell of savage 
fighting, when another company in the 
same regiment was attacked by a much 
stronger force of Japanese. He volun- 
tarily joined the hard-pressed company, 
grabbed a rifle and some grenades, and 
helped in a counterattack through a field 
spotted with Japanese snipers. 

Three bullets hit Nininger during the 
general fighting, but did not stop him. 
There was heavy hand-to-hand fighting, 
and Nininger pressed ahead. He finally 
outstripped -his fellows and got lost among 
the Japanese. Hours later, when the 
Americans and Filipinos captured the field, 
they found Nininger’s body. Beside it 
were three Japanese he alone had killed. 
That is action “above and beyond the call 
of duty.” 

The Japanese themselves wrote the cita- 
tions behind the award of the Congression- 
al Medal of Honor to Brigadier General 
James Doolittle, and of Distinguished 
Service Crosses to the men who rode 
with him on the hedgehopping bombing 
of Japan. The enemy’s own frenzied des- 
criptions of damage, broadcast on the 
official radio before the propaganda 
machine stepped in and toned down 
the descriptions, lay behind the ceremo- 
nious descoration of “Jimmie” Doolittle 
by the President, in the White House 
offices. 

Lieutenant Commander Edward H. 
O’Hare, of the Naval Air Service, flew 
out on a mission as a iunior lieutenant 
during the short-odds fighting in the early 
days of the war. His comrades bore wii- 
ness to the fact that he shot down five 
Japanese airplanes and damaged a sixth in 
a single engagement, an all-iime combat 
record. He lived to stand beside Presi- 
dent Roosevelt while Mrs. O'Hare fas- 
tened around his neck the white-starred 
blue ribbon from which is suspended the 
Medal of Honor. 

The Navy board recommended, and the 
President awarded. fourteen Medals of 
Honor as a sequel to Pearl Harbor. Of 
the recipients, eleven were killed in that 
action. They were the outstanding heroes 
of a battle in which men fought desperate- 
ly against treachery and the carelessness 
of their superiors. 
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ACROSS 
1 Jiffy 55 Walpole’s castle 
6 Add on 56 Arabian rail 
12 Become visible point 
18 Common talk 58 Wool-combing 
19 Terpsichorean 60 Sneak 
art 61 Graduates 
20 Place of origin 63 Transfers 
21 Overhead 65 French ell 
22 Heat generators 66 Dowels for 
23 Farewell mortises 
24 Measuring 67 Little tumor 
device 68 Root of ABC’s 
25 Annular 70 By 
26 They duck in 71 Snare 
Brooklyn 72 Chip in 
27 A Roman way 74 Applied skill 
28 First sign in the 76 Draw out 
heavens 78 Antipodal 
29 Possessive weapon 
female 84 Friend of France 
30 Sault — Marie 87 “Owed so much” 
31 Struggler —Churchill 
33 Old New 88 Local power 
England way 89 Nordic name 
to court 90 Formerly 
36 Remark 93 Tooth tissue 
37 Length 94 Curse 
39 Plane diary 95 Not noticed 
43 Licensed to use 96 Vain 
figures 97 Backward pupil 
46 Rent 98 Emphasize 
49 Benevolent 99 Loaf 
brother 100 Pungent bulb 
50 Brown, reccoon=- 101 One-reelers 
like an:n.al 102 Garden 
51 Drift perennials 
53 Swimming 103 Pairs up 
DOWN 
1 Calamitous 11 Consequence of 
2 Stolen time, overdrinking 
in music 12 Consonant 
3 Cymbeline’s 13 Urge 
daughter 14 Sharp pain 
4 Hiding places 15 Periphery 
5 Sooner 16 Air-raid 
6 Ludicrous warning 
7 Country 17 Shortstop for 
8 Snipe 26 Across 
9 Pixies 25 Big gulch 
10 Reason to want 26 Man’s refuge 
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29 Sizeable piece 44 Flower dust 62 Hopefuls 82 Corporal or 
32 Erode 45 Get thee hence 64 Place for pollen sergeant 
33 “German Lake” 47 Breed 67 Foundling 83 Spinach 
34 Story-tellers 48 Fifth after 68 69 Exist 84 Waters 
35 Mistakes in Across 73 Hard rubber 85 Nibble 
books 52 County, Ala- 75 People’s 86 County on Huron 
88 Hanging bama and Idaho champion 88 Insignificant 
40 Inspection 54 Loving 77 Eccentric 91 Never 
41 Gasoline 55 Stare 79 Horse inn- 92 Push in 
standard 57 Page from tendant 93 Pairs 
42 Turnkey history 80 Willow twigs 96 Southern State 
43 Originate 59 Pinch 81 Tax on giaours 97 Bride’s fortune 


THE SOLUTION OF OUR CROSSWORD PUZZLE APPEARS ON PAGE 76 
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Two of the posthumous awards went to 
distinguished captains of ships of the line, 
whose equally brilliant careers were ended 
by parallel deaths—Franklin Van Valken- 
burgh and Mervyn S. Bennion. 

To fight their ships well was not suf- 
ficient reason for bestowal of Medals of 
Honor, and neither was death sufficient 
cause. But although each captain pos- 
sessed a safe control-office situated deep 
in the bowels of his ship, each went to his 
exposed bridge to direct the fight. Each 
was fatally wounded in the abdomen, and 
courts of inquiry verified the fact that each, 
when wounded, refused to be carried to 
safety. That is Medal-of-Honor conduct. 

Only recently Admiral Chester Nimitz, 
Commander of the Pacific Fleet, bestowed 
the Navy Cross on a young Negro mess- 
boy named Doris Miller. The citation re- 
vealed that Miller, when the fighting was 
at its height, stood over and shielded one 
of these wounded officers (which one was 
not specified), and after the officer col- 
lapsed, Miller removed the officer’s body 
to a sheltered spot. 


It often is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween deeds which merit the Medal of 
Honor and those that are rewarded simply 
with the Distinguished Service Cross or 
the Navy Cross. One such case is that of 
Captain Colin Kelly, of the Air Corps, 
who sent his bomber crew to safety by 
parachute and then alone bombed and 
probably sank a Japanese battleship of the 
Haruna class. He was shot down soon 
afterward, and killed. 

Captain Kelly is one of the best-known 
heroes of this war, and yet he got only the 
Distinguished Service Cross, despite com- 
plete attestation of his feat. The reason 
is that he was assigned to bomb the battle- 
ship; even though he lost his life, he was 
performing a mission in line of duty. Yet 
it is difficult to draw the line between his 
feat and that of O’Hare. 


MONG the less dramatic but none the 
less heroic figures is Major Thomas J. 
Trapnell, now presumably a prisoner on 
Bataan, concerning whom General Mac- 
Arthur made an eloquent report regarding 


an action that provided an extraordinary 
detail in a heroic pattern. 

Trapnell had a small independent com- 
mand in the Bataan Peninsula, assigned to 
a reconnaissance in force. The soldiers 
finished their assignment, only to find an 
overwhelming force of Japanese attacking 
them. Trapnell personally organized a 
rear guard to hold a bridge while his sol- 
diers crossed it to safety. When all were 
across, he alone set fire to the bridge, wait- 
ed calmly in a hail of bullets to be sure it 
was well burned, and then retreated. 

Early in May, the War Department an- 
nounced one of the most poignant stories 
in its entire honors list—the conferring of 
both the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
the Distinguished Service Cross upon 
Major Stanley K. Robinson, of the Army 
Air Force, for a series of feats which 
ended in his death last January 29. All 
of the intervening time was required for 
mail dispatches to reach Washington from 
Australia, with word of the honors be- 
stowed by Lieutenant General George H. 
Brett. (Please turn to page 81) 


. Our fighting men 
rate the best.... 
See that they get plenty 
of milder cooler-smok- 
ing Chesterfields. 


Everybody who smokes 


"em likes ’em. 


THEY TREAT YOU RIGHT... . They keep 
you happy because they’re Milder... they let 
you know how good a cigarette can be because 
they Taste Better. You'll like them these hot 
days because Chesterfields smoke Cooler. 


TODAY’S MILDER BETTER-TASTING CIGARETTE 


Copyright 1942, Liaaert & Myers Toacco Co. 
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This thrilling beauty idea is based 
on the advice of skin specialists— 
praised by charming brides! 


AVE YOU EVER heard a man say of 
H another woman—“Her skin is lovely” 
—and wondered what he was thinking of 
yours? Wonder no longer—be sure your 
skin enchants—invites ro- 
mance! Go on the Camay 
Mild-Soap Diet! 

Let this exciting beauty 
treatment bring out all the 
real, hidden loveliness of 
your skin. For, without 
knowing it, you may be 
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cleansing your skin improperly... or using 
a beauty soap that isn’t mild enough. 

Skin specialists advise a regular cleans- 
ing routine with a fine mild soap. And 
Camay is provably milder than dozens of 
other popular beauty soaps. 

‘ Thousands of Camay brides have been 
helped to loveliness by the Camay Mild- 
Soap Diet! Follow their ex- 
ample. For at least 30 days 
use Camay faithfully night 
and morning... From the 
first, your skin will feel 


weeks greater loveliness 
may be your reward. 


GO ON THE MILD-SOAP DIET TONIGHT! 


Work Camay’s milder lather over your skin, pay- 
ing special. attention to the nose, the base of 
nostrils and chin. Rinse with warm water and 
follow with thirty seconds of cold splashings. 


Then, while you sleep, the tiny pore openings are 
free to function for natural beauty. In the morn- 
ing—one more quick session with this milder 
Camay and your face is ready for make-up. 


fresher. And in a few short 


(Continued from page 33) 


settled now. In a few days, or a week, 
she would be leaving the boarding-house, 
and what a wonderful thought that was! 
She had never let herself realize quite how 
much she hated a boarding-house. Now, 
she wondered how she could face another 
hour of it. 

“Hey!” Bill Conison said protestingly. 
“How’s it about you two dames paying 
some attention to me?” 

Lacey looked at him pityingly. “Be 
quiet, pet!” she said. “Try to remem- 
ber you’re only a man!” 

She meant it, too. Caroline could tell 
she meant it. Only a man! Anybody, any 
woman, who could say that in Washington 
and mean it, was strictly wonderful. Still, 
if it had not been for this pathetic Coni- 
son creature, she would never have met 
Lacey. For that, at least, she was grate- 
ful to him. 


TEE house in which Lacey Morlone lived 
was within walking distance of down- 
town Washington. It was an old house 
which had obviously seen better days, but 
it still had an air of graciousness about it, 
like a very clean old lady in a faded gray 
silk gown and a mended lace cap. 

There were four bells in the shadowy 
foyer, and Caroline had to bend down to 
peer at them before she found out which 
one was Lacey’s. She pressed the button 
and waited, her heart tripping along in- 
side her with a kind of doubtful excite- 
ment. Lacey, she kept telling herself, 
could not possibly be as wonderful as she 
had seemed the day before. Besides, this: 
other girl, the roommate, would probably: 
change her mind about marrying. Any-. 
way, it was sure to turn out that the whole 
thing was far too expensive. 

Lacey herself opened the door, her big 
mouth swiftly grinning when she saw 
Caroline. She was wearing a scarlet host-: 
ess gown, and her crisp black curls were 
pulled up on top of her head and tied with 
a scarlet ribbon. Any other woman would 
have looked merely untidy, but she man- 
aged to be spectacular and deliberate, as} 
though she had carefully calculated the 
total effect of the ribbon and the gown 
and her bright big mouth. 

“Hi, baby,” she said. “I was afraid you 
wouldn’t come. Come on in. Isn’t the 
weather foul? In summer, this town gets. 
delusions of grandeur—thinks it’s hell.” 

They were in a wide, shadowy, hand- 
some entrance hall, from which wide, 
handsome steps ascended. Everything— 
the floor, the stairs, the stair-rail, the solid 
Victorian furniture—shone with the re- 
strained patina of well-rubbed wax. 

“T’m upstairs,” Lacey said, taking her 
arm. 

They were halfway up when one of. the 
big double doors leading off the entrance 
hall opened, and a very old lady came out. 
Caroline blinked. She was wearing a na- 


val’s officer’s dress cape, and a hat from 
which three ostrich feathers cascaded 
down her back. Her hands, thin and 
clawlike, rested on a gold-knobbed cane. 

“Ah!” said the old lady. ‘Miss Mor- 
lone. How well you look! I thought it 
might be the Admiral, come to tea.” 

“Perhaps he was detained at the Navy 
Yard,” said Lacey. 

“These are anxious days,” said the old 
lady, and the ostrich feathers quivered 
and billowed in the light that streamed 
through the door behind her. “And what 
a lovely child this is!”’ she went on, look- 
ing at Caroline. ‘The Admiral’s young 
men will be quite mad about her, I as- 
sure you!” 

“Won’t they?” Lacey agreed. “Madame 
Redcreight, may I present Miss Caroline 
Hasbrey?”’ 

Madame nodded graciously. “Ah, of 
course! Daughter of Captain Hasbrey, 
formerly of the Connecticut, no doubt?” 

Caroline started to deny this, but La- 
cey’s fingers on her arm warned her. 

“Captain Hasbrey sends his regards, 
madame,” Lacey said. “He asks if he 
may call when he is next in town?” 

“The dear man must come to dinner,” 
Madame said. “I always have time for 
the young men who were under my dear 
husband’s command. And now, my dears, 
I bid you good afternoon.” 

She went back through the double doors, 
the ostrich feathers streaming behind her. 
Caroline turned to Lacey, her mouth open 
to protest, but Lacey made a warning 
grimace and pulled her along up to the 
next landing. 

“Never mind, baby!” she whispered 
then. “You'll get used to her. She’s the 
landlady. She’s had a stroke; and now 
she likes to imagine things.” 

“But my father isn’t—” 

“T know. Neither was her husband; 
she never had a husband. And there’s no 
Admiral coming to tea. But it’s better not 
to argue with the old lady. She likes the 
Navy, and come hell or high water; she’s 
going to have the Navy.” 

Caroline sighed. For a moment, there 
on the stairs, she had had a vision of the 
Admiral’s young men, all of them gay and 
unattached and handsome. 

Lacey read her mind. ‘Never mind, 
baby. They’d probably get in your hair, 
anyway. Come along. Here’s the hovel.” 

She threw open the door of a big sunny 
room, beautifully proportioned. Caroline 
stood for a moment, gasping with admira- 
tion; it was the first really pleasant-look- 
ing room she had seen since she left 
Samberley, and the contrast with the 
rooms at the boarding-house made it seem 
almost unbearably beautiful. There was 
an old flowered carpet on the floor, faded 
and evenly worn, and the furniture was 
heavy carved mahogany that suited the 
room. In the west wall three windows 
reached from the floor almost to the high, 
carved ceiling. 

“And a fireplace!” Caroline said. “Does 
it work?” 

“Tt does. This used to be the drawing- 
room before Madame had the house done 
into apartments. The Redcreights were 
quite a family in the old days.” 

“Ts the furniture yours? It’s lovely.” 

“Some of it Madame lent me. I was 
her first tenant; I’ve been here—oh, a 
hundred years. And some of it I picked 
up myself. Come look at the bedroom.” 


The bedroom was an almost shocking 
surprise. It was completely modern, with 
low twin beds on a single headboard, and 
very simple furniture of some pale wood. 
Like the living-room, it was big and well- 
lighted, and the only breeze in Washing- 
ton was stirring the bright print draperies. 

“T never feel Victorian in bed,” Lacey 
said, grinning. “And here’s the bathroom; 
I think it must have been a den, or some- 
thing. Come back in the living-room, and 
Tl show you the kitchen.” 


Acceleration Versus 
Preparedness 


Today, in your home, there may 
arise the question of whether to 
shorten the period of education for 
a son or daughter. It is possible for 
a college or university offering four- 
year courses to accelerate by using the 
summer months each year to accom- 
plish the work of the fourth year, 
and thus graduate students in three 
years. 

There is a serious question in the 
minds of many a sound-thinking edu- 
cator about the wisdom of accelerat- 
ing or cutting out a year of secondary 
school education. Have you known a 
child who, because of a skipped year 
in grade school, encountered serious 
difficulties with high school studies? 
May not this apply to the student if 
the high-school program is acceler- 
ated—and the same difficulties arise 
in college? 

In considering an accelerated pre- 
paratory-school program, we must 
realize that we are dealing with im- 
mature boys and girls who are 
not fully grown. Would acceleration 
omit courses from the preparatory 
school essential in education and get 
students into a hurried work habit? 

If you have questions about schools 
—would like to have us suggest the 
school best fitted to meet your re- 
quirements—write to us in detail 
about that boy or girl. We will 
gladly make suggestions to you. Ad- 
dress: : 

ETHEL F. Bess, Director 
Dept. of Education 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


In the little kitchen, Lacey turned to 
her. ‘Well, baby?” 

Caroline knew she was lost. “I’ve got 
to have it,” she said. “I don’t care if it 
means going barefoot; I’m your new 
roommate.” 

“T like a woman who can make up her 
mind,” Lacey said heartily. ‘We'll have 
a drink on it. Tom Collins all right?” 

Caroline twisted the tall hobnailed glass 
tinkling with ice. “This is marvelous,” she 
said. “I haven’t had a drink since I came 
to Washington.” She remembered some- 
thing and added honestly: “Except for 
three beers one night.” 

Lacey, sitting opposite her, lifted a dis- 
approving eyebrow. “Three beers? Steer 
clear of guys like that.” 

“T will,” Caroline said. 

“And there’s something we’ve got to 
settle,’ Lacey said, “—men. The rule is, 
no poaching. O.K.?” 

“Of course!” Caroline said, and flushed 
without quite knowing why. She was 
ashamed, because she had no men for 
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Lacey to poach. And she was flattered 
that Lacey thought there was even a pos- 
sibility that Caroline could rob her of one 
of her men if she wanted to. One of her 
men? Yes, Caroline decided. Lacey Mor- 
lone had the definite and indefinable air 
of a woman who had many men around 
her. 

“As a matter of fact,” Caroline said in 
a sudden burst of confidence, “I don’t 
know any men.” 

Lacey looked mildly astonished. 
come?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t seem to meet 


” 


“How 


an 

“Well, you’re not missing much. They’re 
fools, all of them. The Washington men 
are worst than most, because they’re con- 
ceited. Too many women floating around 
make them that way.” 

There spoke the woman who owned one, 
Caroline thought wistfully. Or two or 
maybe a dozen. It would be very nice to 
be able to hold men in contempt; she re- 
membered dimly that she had felt some- 
what that way back in Samberley, and was 
mildly shocked at her former self. 

“Take this guy Conison,” Lacey said 
after a moment. “He’s dull too, only ina 
different way.” 

“No argument.” 

“Known him long?” 

“About three years. Since he came 
to Samberley.” Caroline was puzzled. 
Lacey still sounded brisk and offhand and 
careless, but there was a subtle difference 
in her voice, in the way she squinted at the 
sunlight through her drink. 

“We don’t get along together,” Caroline 
said experimentally. ‘He thinks I’m use- 
less. And what I think of him isn’t print- 
able.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Lacey said in a 
considering voice. “Bill isn’t so bad when 
you know him. I’ve known him for years, 
and I like him all right.” 

Like him? Caroline thought, knowing 
suddenly what had puzzled her. Lady, 
you love him! And it seemed astonishing 
and rather pitiable that a woman like 
Lacey Morlone should love a man like 
Bill Conison. What could she, who could 
probably have her pick of men, see in that 
lazy, bad-mannered, ill-natured man? 


AROLINE had been home from the of- 

fice only a few minutes, and was sitting 

on the couch with her shoes off and her 

legs doubled under her, when Lacey came 

in with a rush of vitality that was like a 
strong breeze on a still day. 

“Baby, I’m going out to dinner; I hope 
you don’t mind. Here’s the chicken for 
your meal. Why don’t you have the 
Swede over? .... Mr. Croonshaft, Miss 
Hasbrey. Mind him while I get dressed, 
will you, Caroline?” 

Mr. Croonshaft emerged from behind 
her; Caroline had not even seen him until 
Lacey indicated his presence. He was a 
thin, beautifully dressed man, and his 
eyes followed Lacey to the bedroom door 
with evident adoration. When the door 
closed, he turned back to Caroline. 

“Wonderful, isn’t she?” he asked, al- 
most in a whisper. 

“Tsn’t she?” Caroline agreed. “Will you 
excuse me while I telephone?” 

Mr. Croonshaft smiled at her all the 
time she was calling Christina, and she 
smiled back at him every time she caught 
his eye. She felt silly, but she thought it 
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would have seemed rude not to. When 
she hung up, he spoke to her again. 

“T suppose you’re a popular young lady, 
too?” he said. “All the time on the go?” 

“Oh, yes!” Caroline said brightly. “You 
know how Washington is.” 

He glanced at the bedroom door and 
dropped his voice. “I don’t suppose you’d 
be free next week-end?” he asked. 

“Next week-end?” She frowned at him, 
puzzled. 

“T was thinking of getting up a little 
party for a trip down to Virginia Beach,” 
he told her. ‘And Lacey says she can’t 
come.” 

Really, thought Caroline with more 
amusement than shock, the old idiot was 
a fast worker! What on earth made him 
think that she would be eager to hop off 
on a week-end party gotten up by a sack 
of bones ten years older than her father? 

“T’m sorry,” she said with a straight 
face. “I’m afraid I’m busy next week- 
end.” 

Mr. Croonshaft sighed. 
Perhaps some other time. 
isn’t it?” 

They chatted about the weather until 
Lacey came in, radiant in a white jersey 
evening gown and a long red cape. She 
immediately swept Mr. Croonshaft back 
into her wake. 

“Come along, Willie!” she commanded. 
“I hope you have your checkbook with 
you, because we’re going to do the town.” 

At the door, Mr. Croonshaft turned to 
smile at Caroline. “Goodnight, Miss Has- 
brey,” he said in his whispering voice. 
“Perhaps I’ll take you out one evening 
soon, eh?” 

“Oh, no, you won’t!” Lacey said, and 
pulled him after her. “Good night, baby. 
Have a good dinner.” 

Caroline went to the window, and as she 
watched them get into a long black limou- 
sine at the front door, she wondered what 
Lacey saw in the man. 

As the car drove away, Christina hove 
into sight around the corner, walking 
rapidly and strongly. She looked around 
as the car passed her, and then up at the 
window and waved to Caroline. 

Caroline met her on the stairs. “I’m 
glad you could come, Chris. Mmm, that’s 
anew dress. Pretty!” 

“They were having a sale,” Chris said, 
but she was never interested for long in 
anything else when there was cooking to 


“Ah, well! 
Vile weather, 


be done. ‘What have we got tonight, 
Caroline?” Her eyes were bright with 
anticipation. 


Caroline grinned and went to get the 
chicken. Chris, dropping her hat without 
even stopping to look where it fell, came 
into the kitchen and took it out of her 
hands, pinching it and feeling the breast- 
bone, making very sure that everything 
was satisfactory before she finally gave 
way to enthusiasm. 

“Tt’s a wonderful chicken,” she said at 
last, beaming. ‘Tender, and so plump!” 
She shook her head. “That Lacey! Why 
should she go to a restaurant when she 
has such a good chicken at home? Couldn’t 
she entertain her friend here?” 

“She likes excitement, I guess.” And 
was able to get it, Caroline thought, which 
was more than most people could. 

She sat on the kitchen stool, tucked in 
a corner out of the way, and watched 
Christina operating on the chicken with 
the calm zeal of a surgeon. Christina in 


a kitchen was completely happy and com- 
pletely competent. Here was a crime, Caro- 
line thought; perhaps it was the greatest 
and the most common of modern crimes 
—the freeing of women like Chris from 
the chains that bound them to the kitchen 
and the nursery. For some women it was 
all right, for women like Lacey and possi- 
bly even herself. But for girls like Chris- 
tina, it was a freedom as of death—the 
death of the soul. 

Chris put the chicken in a casserole and 
put little onions on top of it. She caught 
Caroline’s eye and smiled somewhat apolo- 
getically. “It is wonderful, doing this,” 
she said. “I am always so happy when 
you ask me.” 

“It’s wonderful of you to do it,” Caro- 
line said. 

“But I don’t understand that Lacey!” 
Christina sighed. “I thought, when you 
came here, you and she would—you know 
—stay home a lot and enjoy the apart- 
ment.” 

Caroline laughed. “Not Lacey! She’s 
never home. Always off doing the town 
with some man or another.” 

Christina opened a can of mushrooms 
and poured them into her casserole. “I 
should think she would introduce you to 
some nice young men, too,” she said, a 
little too casually. 

And again Caroline laughed, remember- 
ing Mr. Croonshaft. “You know,” she 
said, “I’ve about come to the conclusion 
that Lacey doesn’t know too many nice 
young men.” 


AY four o’clock on Saturday afternoon 
Caroline sat down on the window-sill of 
the filing-office to stretch her weary body, 
glad to be through at last. She was alone 
in the office. Everybody else had been 
gone since one o’clock; but Betty, the 
other filing-clerk, had been out for several 
days with a cold, and the filing had fallen 
badly in arrears. Caroline had stayed to 
finish it. 

She got up and pulled on her hat, re- 
minding herself that she had to hurry. 
Lacey had said that morning that she 
would bring a few people home for cock- 
tails, and Caroline did not want to miss 
them; it seemed years since she had been 
to any kind of a party. 

In the big front office, usually so in- 
tense with business, there was a ghostly 
atmosphere of suspended life, the chairs 
empty by the empty desks, the typewriters 
wearing black shrouds. But the room was 
not quite devoid of life. Caroline saw 
with a start that there was a small colored 
man standing near the door, looking 
around him with near-sighted bewilder- 
ment. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 
she asked. 

The little man snatched off his hat, 
blinking at her anxiously. Caroline saw 
that he was very old, and that he looked 
frail and sick. His skin, which should 
have been very black, had a gray tint to 
it, as though it had faded. 


“Thank you, miss,” he said. “I was 
looking for a Mr. Grey.” 
His voice surprised her. It was soft 


with the softness of the Negro voices of 
her childhood, but the words were enunci- 
ated with an educated clarity. 

“T’m sorry,” she said. “Mr. Grey must 
have left at one. The office closes a half- 
day on Saturday.” 


His face filled with such dismay that 
for a moment she was afraid that he was 
going to cry, but he only looked a little 
grayer and a little more frail and sick. 

“Can’t you come back Monday?” she 
asked. ‘‘Was it so urgent?” 

“Urgent only to me, I fear,” he said 
with tired dignity. “You see, I had hoped 
to go home on tonight’s train. My wife 
is not very well, and she misses me when 
I am away.” 

Caroline shook her head with a mixture 
of irritation and sympathy. She wished 
he would go, so that she could get to the 
party. But all her life it had seemed pa- 
thetic to her that old people, tired with the 
long burden of years, should still have 
trouble. 

“T wish there was something I could 
do,” she said. 

“Tt’s my notes,” the old man said. “Mr. 
Grey has somebody type them for me, 
and I sign them, and then I go home.” 

Caroline thought of the cocktail party, 
of the fire burning in the fireplace on this 
first really cool day of autumn, of the 
radio playing, and people laughing and 
chatting and drinking together, of the 
gracious old living-room filled, as it was 
meant to be filled, with quick, gay life. 
With men in it, too. (“Oh, damn!” she 
thought. “Damn and double damn!’’) 

“T’ll type them for you now,” she said, 
trying to sound gracious and afraid she 
was not succeeding very well. ‘We can 
leave them on Mr. Grey’s desk for him.” 

She was glad that he did not over- 
whelm her with thanks; if his manner 
when he accepted had been less quietly 
dignified, some of her own bad temper 
would have been sure to show... . 


Later Caroline wrote her father: 


It was eight when I got home, and of 
course everybody was gone. Lacey was 
a little angry, I think, though she was 
very nice about it. 

But who does this old Dr. Hathrow 
turn out to be but Abraham Hathrow, 
you know, the colored scientist. And a 
great pet of Mr. Grey, who thinks it’s 
marvelous to have him doing research 
for our office. And this morning a letter 
came from Dr. Hathrow to Mr. Grey 
telling him how nice I had been to him. 

So I’m out of the converted bathroom 
and I’ve got a desk and a typewriter and 
a raise. 

How’s them for apples? 


She signed her name with a flourish and 
read through the letter again. Somehow, 
despite her good news, it lacked a certain 
gayety, a youthfulness, that her father 
would look for and expect to find. She 
picked up her pen again. 


P.S. I bought myself anew hat to cele- 
brate. It’s the silliest thing you ever saw, 
a hunk of fur the size of a button and six 
yards of black silk veiling. It makes me 
look like a beautiful international spy. 


That she decided, would have to do. 
She sealed the letter, feeling the nostalgic 
longing that always haunted her for a lit- 
tle while when she was writing to her 
father. 

She got up and moved restlessly around 
the room. It was storming outside, the 
wind driving the rain savagely against the 
windows. The sound made her feel un- 
happy and lonely. She leaned against the 
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kitchen door for a minute, watching Chris 
trim the edges of an unbaked apple pie 
into neat ruffles. 

“Have I time to mail a letter before 
dinner?” she asked. 

“I can mail it when I go,” Christina 
said. 

“I thought it might do me good to walk 
in the rain.” 

Christina put the pie into the oven and 
turned to her. ‘“You’re worried,” she 
said accusingly. “You’re worried because 
that Lacey has not been home early.” 

Caroline for some reason felt bound to 
deny it. “No, I’m not. She often stays 
out late.” 

‘Where does she go?” 

“T’ve never thought it my business to 
ask. She knows how to look out for her- 
self,” Caroline said, and was sorry im- 
mediately, as soon as she saw the painful 
color surge up beneath Christina’s fair 


skin. “Darling, I didn’t mean to be 
nasty! Really, I didn’t!” 
Christina smiled somewhat muistily. 


“No, you were right. I should mind my 
own business.” 

“Chris, don’t be silly!” 

They smiled at one another then, for- 
givingly, and Caroline wandered back into 
the living-room. She found herself wish- 
ing Christina had not brought up the 
question of Lacey She could not help 
wondering about it herself. Still, Lacey 
was her own boss and well able to take 
care of her own affairs. 

She had her coat on and the letter in 
her hand, ready to go out. when the front 
doorbell rang. 

“Lacey’s forgotten her key,” she called 
to Christina. 

“Well, there’s enough dinner for three, 
I think.” 

Caroline ran down the front stairs, now 
wishing a little that Lacey had not got 
back so early; for she was not too fond 
of Chris, and Caroline tried to keep them 
apart so that they would not get a chance 
actively to dislike one another. But after 
all, she thought as she unlocked the front 
door, it had been Lacey’s apartment first. 

But it was not Lacey standing in the 
rain. It was Bill Conison. She stared at 
at him, feeling a little stupid. 

“Hi!” he said. “Is Lacey home?” 

“No. No, she isn’t.” 

“She wasn’t at the office. I thought 
she might be laid up with a cold.” 

“She took the day off. Probably went 
to. see some friends in Maryland.” 

Bill looked down at her for a moment 
without speaking. In the light of the 
street lamp she could see him frowning. 

“I’m going back home tonight,” he said 
at last. ‘Tell her I’m sorry I missed her, 
will you?” 

He was turning to go when she noticed 
that he was wearing a tweed topcoat in- 
stead of a raincoat, and that the shoulders 
were black with rain. Before she could 
stop herself, she was calling after him: 

“Vou’re soaked!” 

He half-turned _ back. 
aren’t you?” 

“T was going out to mail a letter,” she 
explained. She hesitated a moment, and 
then, “You can come up and have a drink 
if you’ll take the letter along when you 
go and mail it.” 

He limped up the steps, grinning now. 
“T was wondering what had happened to 
that well-known Southern hospitality,” he 


“Perceptive, 


said, coming through the door she held 
open. “I thought you were afraid to trust 
yourself with me unchaperoned.” 

“T might have been,” Caroline said. 
“Fortunately, I shan’t have to.” 


ILL sat in the red velvet chair in front 

of the fireplace, feeling well fed and 
properly cared for. Caroline, opposite him, 
looked sulky, but Christina was beaming. 
He liked Christina, he decided; she was 
a swell girl. It was because of her he 
was here now. She had insisted on his 
taking off his shoes as soon as he came 
into the apartment. 

“Your feet are soaked. You'll catch 
your death. See, it will only take a min- 
ute, here in front of the fireplace.” 

“He’s just staying for a drink!” Caro- 
line had protested. 

“Oh, Caroline, no! See, he is all wet!” 

Caroline had thumped the drink down 
on the table next to him. ‘He always is.” 

He would not have accepted Chris- 
tina’s invitation to dinner if Caroline had 
not been so eager to have him decline. 
Now, he was glad that he had stayed. It 
had been a good dinner. 

“That pie was the nuts,” he said now. 
“T haven’t had pie like that since I was a 
kid. Not even then, probably. I’ve 
made a pig of myself.” 

“Vou certainly have,” Caroline agreed. 

Christina looked at her, shocked. “But, 
Caroline, look at him! So thin!” 

“A bag of bones.” Bill agreed, grinning 
at Caroline. 

“That’s not starvation,” Caroline said. 
“Tt’s his disposition.” 

Christina’s face was distressed. 
Caroline, didn’t you have enough? 
haps—” 

“Of course I had enough!” And then, 
looking at Christina, Caroline softened. 
“Don’t be silly, darling. Sit down, stop 
your fussing, and drink your coffee.” 

“If you had a disposition like hers,” 
Bill said to Caroline, ‘“‘you might become 
quite popular. Though of course you 
probably can’t cook.” 

“Tt’s only that Chris doesn’t know you 
yet. When she gets to, she’ll treat you 
the way everybody else does—though she 
does have a soft spot for stray cats and 
the like.” 

They sat for awhile without talking, 
Bill sipping at his third cup of coffee. 
He watched Caroline without seeming to 
do so. 
he thought. 

“What are you making faces about?” 
Caroline asked him suddenly. 

“About you, probably. I thought the 
city would rub the corners off your dis- 
position, but it’s only sharpened them. 
When you get to be old, you’re going to 
be a very prickly sort of spinster.” 


“But, 
Per- 


E wondered a little at the sudden blank- 

ness of her eyes, and that she did 
not answer insult for insult. She just 
turned her head and stared into the blaz- 
ing fire. “‘A very lovely head,” he thought 
—not for the first time. Pity it belonged 
to Caroline Hasbrey! 

He glanced at his watch and jumped to 
his feet. “Look at the time! I’ve got to 
catch that train.” 

Christina was getting his shoes for him 
with such hasty solicitude that for a mo- 
ment he was afraid that she was going 
to put them on for him, too. She did not 


‘thing she liked. 


She had something on her mind, . 


go that far, though for a moment she 
looked as though she were considering it. 
Tying his laces, he grinned up at her. 

“That was a wonderful dinner, Chris- 
tina! Sometime when you can get out by 
yourself, I’ll buy you one. If there’s one 
thing a man appreciates, it’s a womanly 
woman.” And he hurried away... . 

Brushing her hair in front of the mir- 
ror, Caroline wondered if she really were 
getting a little sour and old-maidish. Cer- 
tainly, Christina had been shocked by her 
treatment of Bill Conison, and had said so 
in no vague terms after he left. Poor 
Chris seemed to think that Caroline had a 
potential admirer in Bill, and was as hor- 
rified by her wasting the chance as she 
would be by the lighting of a cigarette 
with a ten-dollar bill. 

Caroline was still brushing, absent- 
mindedly, when she heard the apartment 
door open and close softly. In a minute, 
Lacey came in. She looked tired. She 
looked her age, Caroline thought sudden- 
ly, and wondered for the first time how 
old Lacey was. 

“T was sneaking in, baby. 
you'd be asleep.” 

Caroline smiled at her in the mirror. 
“T should have waked anyway. I was 
worried about you.” 

Lacey threw herself on her bed and 
closed her eyes. “Don’t ever worry about 
me, baby. I don’t.” 

“Did you have a good time?” Caroline 
asked, and hoped it did not sound as 
though she were prying. 

Lacey did not seem to mind. ‘“So-so,” 
she said. ‘I sometimes wonder whether 
I really like young men.” 

That was all she said, and Caroline 
knew that she was welcome to think any- 
If she wanted more in- 
formation, she could probably have it for 
the asking. But as long as things were 
kept vague and in the background, they 
would not bother her unduly. 

“This place feels different,” Lacey said 


I thought 


suddenly. “Not so—so sterile. Have 
company?” 
“Chris was here for dinner. And Bill 


Conison dropped in, looking for you.” 

In the mirror, she saw Lacey open hei 
eyes and sit up very slowly. Abruptly. 
she looked older even than she had when 
she came in. 

“Bill was here?” Her voice was quiet. 

“He called you at the office. He came 
out here because he thought you might 
be ill.” 

“What did you tell him?” 
was still quiet. 

“T said you went to see friends in 
Maryland.” 

There was a long silence before Lacey 
said, “Thanks, baby,” and lay back on 
the bed. Then, “Did he stay long?” 

“We fed him. At least, Chris did, prac- 
tically with a spoon. He left in time to 
catch the eleven-ten.” 

“I’m sorry I missed him,” Lacey said. 

Caroline was suddenly terribly sorry 
for her, and a little angry at her, too, and 
at Bill Conison, and at the world. 

“Vou’re tired,” she said, and to her 
own ears her voice sounded a bit sharp. 
“Want me to brush your hair for you?” 

For a long time, as she sat brushing out 
Lacey’s thick black curls, neither of them 
said anything. The room was so quiet 
that Caroline could hear the tiny whir- 
ring of the electric clock, and the sound 
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The baby-gentle suds Swan makes- Swan bar breaks, you get w) Hoating Soap thats 
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of the dying fire in the other room. She 
could feel Lacey beginning to relax under 
the soothing strokes of the brush. 

“You know,” Lacey said abruptly, 
“once, that guy almost fell in love with 
me. I keep hoping it will happen again. 
Next time, he won't get away.” 

Caroline did not speak; there was noth- 
ing she could say. After another silence, 
Lacey spoke again, her voice dreamy. 

“Tt was after he came back from China 
with that leg,” she said. “I was the only 
person he would have around. I used to 
go to the hospital to see him every day.” 

“What happened to his leg? We used 
to wonder, in Samberley.” 

“He got a Jap bullet in the knee. They 
thought they were going to have to ampu- 
tate. Bill wouldn’t see anybody but me.” 

Again, there was the sound of the clock 
and of a spark exploding in the fire. Caro- 
line kept very still and continued to brush 
the lovely, vital hair. 

“Once, I sneaked in a bottle of whisky,” 
Lacey said. “The doctor said I might 
have killed him, but he was wrong. Bill 
needed that whisky.” 

Caroline did not say anything. She 
brushed the curls slowly, from root to tip. 

“He kissed me chat afternoon,” Lacey 
said after a while. “You know, in ten 
years, that was the only time that guy 
kissed me? But he almost loved me 
that day because I was the only one who 
knew how scared he was—scared of losing 
that leg, and scared of dying. And I had 
sense enough to have a drink with him 
instead of bawling about it.” 

Caroline tried to imagine Bill Conison 
scared and sick, trying not to show it, 
angry at the sickness and at the fear. He 
must have been the very devil of a 
patient. 

“T guess that was the trouble,” Lacey 
said, her voice sleepy now. “I was the 
only one who knew how it was with him. 
That was why he almost loved me. And 
that was why he didn’t. Men don’t like 
women to know too much about them.” 


(AROLINE and Christina were having a 
party. There were only the two of 
them, and the dinner was pork chops, but it 
was a party because they had made the 
table very formal with candles and flow- 
ers, and were having an old-fashioned 
cocktail each to begin with. 

While they were sipping their drinks, 
Lacey came in unexpectedly; she had told 


Caroline that she would not be home until 
late. She looked at the table and at their 
drinks with obvious astonishment. 

“Who’s been elected Queen of the 
May?” she asked. 

Caroline felt oddly embarrassed, as 
though she and Chris had been caught 
playing a children’s game. “We’re just 
having a little party,” she said defensive- 
ly. “Will you have a drink?” 

“Don’t mind if I do. I’m going out 
again; I’ll take the drink as soon as I 
change this dress. Spilled ink.” 

She went into the bedroom and Caro- 
line and Christina carried their glasses 
into the kitchen and mixed three more 
drinks in almost complete silence. They 
were ready by the time Lacey came back, 
and she took hers and tasted it. She 
looked more than a little surprised. 

“Not bad,” she admitted. ‘You mix it, 
baby?” 

“Christina did. We found a recipe in 
the cookbook, and Chris can make any- 
thing that comes out of a cookbook.” 

Lacey looked with raised eyebrows at 
Christina, who was blushing. “I’ll bet she 
can,” she said without expression. “Why 
the celebration?” 

“Oh, we just felt like a party.” 

Lacey put her glass down and looked 
from one to the other of them, shaking 
her head. “If that isn’t the most pathetic 
thing I ever heard of! What do two 
women together have to celebrate? 
That’s no party; that’s a wake.” 

Caroline saw Christina’s brightness be- 
ginning to wilt, and her own irritation 
mounted unexpectedly to anger. ‘‘Per- 
haps we like being together,” she said. 
“Perhaps being with someone you like is 
reason enough to celebrate.” 

“Tf either one of you had anyone else 
to be with,” Lacey said patiently, “you 
wouldn’t be with one another. And how 
you think you’re going to find anyone else, 
the way you’re acting, is more thanI know.” 

Christina was terrified of Lacey, and 
Caroline was amazed now when _ she 
showed an unexpected spark of rebellion. 
“Perhaps,” she said stiffly, “the someone 
else will find us. Nice girls do not go out 
looking for men.” 

“In Washington,” Lacey said pityingly, 
“the men are not going to force their way 
in through the window or down the chim- 
ney to join you and your girl friend at 
your cute little party. You can take that 
from me; it’s gospel.” 


In the silence that followed, she looked 
at her watch. ‘Well,’ she said, “I’m off. 
Got a date.” 

She left, taking the party spirit with her. 
Caroline and Christina washed their 
glasses and put them away in silence. 
Caroline was seething with anger, but 
loyalty kept her silent for a time, until at 
last she could not keep it in any longer. 

“Tt’s all very well for her to spoil other 
people’s fun,” she said. ‘But maybe I 
could have dates, too, if I wanted to go 
out with the kind of men she goes out 
with.” 

Christina said nothing for a moment; 
she was busy arranging the chops on a 
platter. When she had finished, she 
turned to Caroline, frowning unhappily. 

“T don’t know,” she said slowly. “I 
don’t know. Sometimes, I think maybe 
she is right. Perhaps people like you 
and I are fools. Perhaps it is old-fash- 
ioned, the way we live, and does not be- 
long in this time, in this place.” 

Caroline looked at her in astonishment; 
with a little fear, too. It was all right 
for Lacey to say such things, or even for 
herself to feel them occasionally. But 
Christina was a symbol of strength and 
security in a world of paper; to have her 
doubt the values for which she stood. 
even for a moment, was a little terrifying. 
_ “That’s wrong!” she said. “You know 
it is.” 

“T know it is right that women should 
meet men,” Christina said, her eyes still 
puzzled. “That is nature.” 

Suddenly, Caroline did not want to talk 
about it any more. She did not want 
Chris to say things like this! 

“And I’m starving,” she said. 
nature, too.” 

Christina laughed and turned back to 
the stove to serve the vegetables. But the 
whole conversation had shaken Caroline 
and it continued to worry her, all through 
the meal and through the evening after- 
ward, for it echoed too clearly something 
that was already inside her—a longing, a 
rebellion. 


“That’s 


In this strange wartime Washington, 
young women meet life and love on 
Strange new terms .... The next 


installment of this most timely nov- 
el will appear, of course, in our 
forthcoming September issue. 


REDBOOK’S PICTURE OF THE 


In an amusing sequence he meets another 
discouraged young man of the theater, 
Sam H. Harris; they promote money from 
an “angel,” and the first Cohan & Harris 
show hits the boards. 

It is “Little Johnny Jones.” The show 
was a hit in 1904, and it should be a 
smash in the picture. Into a few minutes 
have been packed the highlights of a musi- 
cal comedy—the song, “Yankee Doodle 
Boy;” a race-track chorus number, “Hurry 
Up;” a steamship sailing and Johnny left 
behind, singing “Give My Regards to 
Broadway,” and finally a solo dance. 

This sequence is the first of many 
splendors. It is craftily photographed by 
James Wong Howe, so that it looks as 
though it really were made in a theater, 


(Continued from page 8) 


instead of being tricked-up in typical Hol- 
lywood fashion. Its pace is a fine exam- 
ple of the little-known art of film-cutting; 
the songs become a great new delight, and 
Cagney’s dance is the first revelation of 
just how remarkable his impersonation of 
Cohan is. His singing, too, is Cohanesque, 
for Jim talks his tunes. 

The shows George M. Cohan wrote and 
played in take up more than two columns 
of small type in “Who’s Who in the 
Theater.” This picture hits the high spots, 
using the ones which will make a point or 
advance the story. Thus, another big 
number is built around “George Wash- 
ington Jr.” and the song, “It’s a Grand 
Old Flag.” Again, George M. writes a 
song for the girl he loves—‘Mary Is a 


Grand Old Name.” But Mary doesn’t 
get the song; it goes to Fay Templeton in 
“Forty-five Minutes from Broadway.” 

Irene Manning, who plays the Temple- 
ton role in “Yankee Doodle Dandy,” is 
a beautiful, able singing star. In addition 
to the “Grand Old Name” song, she has a 
fetching number with a chorus—the well- 
remembered “So Long, Mary.” 

The Cohan career rockets along to 
1917. Rejected because of his age by an 
army recruiting officer, he serves his coun- 
try in another way. Fooling around with 
three bugle notes, he contrives his coun- 
try’s war-song. And at an army camp on 
Long Island one night, in the beam of 
truck headlights, Elsie Janis sings “Over 
There.” 


n Play by Abem 
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This is a number! Able Frances Lang- 
ford does the singing, as Miss Janis, and 
she is backed by a band and a big men’s 
chorus. At the first reprise Cagney looks 
at you out of the screen and says: “Every- 
body sing!” If you can just get that lump 
down out of your throat, you'll sing your 
head off... . There has been much com- 
ment that this war so far has inspired no 
great patriotic song. We don’t need a new 
one, and I have an idea that “Yankee 
Doodle Dandy” will sell “Over There” to 
the nation all over again. 

As George M. continues his tale for the 
President, the Four Cohans dwindle to 
one. Jerry and Nellie retire to a farm. 
Josie marries. Nellie and Josie die, and 
so, then, does Jerry. George M. himself 
takes to the farm, is miffed when some 
young jitterbugs don’t know him, his 
name or what he did. Finally he comes 
back for a new hit in “I’d Rather Be 
Right”—and the President sends for him. 
He’s worried—but all Mr. Roosevelt wants 
to do is give him the Congressional Medal 
of Honor (Civilian). Congress has voted 
a song-and-dance man—“just an ordinary 


guy who knows what ordinary guys like’— 
the nation’s highest civilian honor for “It’s 
a Grand Old Flag” and “Over There.” 
George M. does a dance down the steps 
from the President’s study, goes out into 
the night—and there is a moving reprise 
of “Over There.” 


"Wanxee Doopte Danny” cost about 

$1,500,000 and looks it. Its stage 
sets are authentic, its period costumes 
beautiful. Willie Collier, Sr., was techni- 
cal consultant on the old-time theater, and 
Johnny Boyle, who used to dance with 
the Cohan & Harris Minstrels, was one of 
the dance directors. Robert Buckner 
worked for eight months on the scenario, 
spending much time with Cohan and 
changing things to suit George M. The 
shooting script, as finally completed by 
Buckner and Edmund Joseph, is the right 
mixture of song and story. It sticks to 
the musicals, and covers good Cohan plays 
like “The Song and Dance Man” in a 
montage shot. It takes pardonable liberty 
with fact and time once in a while; for 
instance, it puts “I’d Rather Be Right” 


in the time of the present war instead of 
in 1937. 

“Yankee Doodle Dandy” tops the 
career of Director Michael Curtiz. The 
word-mangling Mike has evoked a per- 
formance from practically everybody in 
the show. Walter Huston, who just can’t 
give a bad performance, plays Jerry Cohan 
with splendid and quiet authority. Young 
Joan Leslie (seventeen) is very much all 
right as Mary, and winds up being a very 
creditable lady of fifty or so. Richard 
Whorf as Sam H. Harris, S. Z. Sakall in 
a comedy bit as an angel, Eddie Foy, Jr., 
in a fine funny scene as Eddie Foy, Sr., 
and many others give Jim Cagney the 
support he rates. 

Really, it is George M. Cohan’s picture. 
When we go rushing along, scrambling 
for a living, making war and trying to 
keep up with things, we are inclined to ° 
forget what even we ourselves did yester- 
day and the day before. “Yankee Doodle 
Dandy” serves to remind us that George 
M. Cohan has been quite a guy: an Amer- 
ican master of a very American art, show 
business. 


A MAN, A GIRL AND A DOG 


brilliant sunshine seemed to have grown 
thickly overcast. Joe was not angry—not 
angry at all; there was only a searing dis- 
illusionment—about everything. Life was 
just cockeyed! He stared somberly at 
Cesar, and Cesar pounded the pavement 
with an anxious tail. This friendly tattoo 
failed to dispel Joe’s gloom. 

“What do I want with a dog?” Joe 
growled. “I had to go get myself a mutt! 
Just a big dope!” He felt compassion, 
now, for neither man nor beast. So he 
wasn’t good enough! That was it! Okay! 
Okay! His mother could have told him 
how it would turn out, with one of those 
“high-ups.” 

Cesar rose to his haunches; and still 
thumping the pavement, looked steadfast- 
ly into the morose eyes, a cajoling grin on 
his face. But the morose look persisting, 
with a sigh and a shudder Cesar lay down 
again. His tail made the merest despond- 
ent stir. 

“T’m not going to have a mutt hanging 
round!” Joe declared, aloud. 

Cesar rolled his eyes in agony. 


OE stood atop the stoop, that same night, 

watching Second Floor, Rear, ap- 
proach down the row of brownstones. 
He felt heavy—just punk. He longed to 
tell somebody that tomorrow he would 
take Cesar away. Several times that 
afternoon he had announced the fact, in 
the shop. 

“So you’re going to take him away,” 
said Mike, finally annoyed by the repeti- 
tions. “So what?” 

But just talking about it lifted some of 
the weight off Joe’s chest. He had to part 
with Cesar now; for he had said that he 
would; and it was in his creed that when 
you make up your mind, you do it! 

Cesar tugged on the leash. 

“Wait a minute!” Joe said. He greeted 
Second Floor, Rear. “Been for a walk?” 
he asked, by way of opening up, before 
telling her about Cesar. 

“To the movies,” she answered, laying 
a hand on Cesar’s head, as if it were he 
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alone she spoke to. She looked up at the 
stars. How many of them, tonight! How 
dazzling, yet tender! 

Sitting at her window, Enid had let a 
book drop to her lap. She had seen a 
powder of starlight sprinkle the leaves of 
eucalyptus trees. The silvery transfigura- 
tion of sordid backyards had filled her 
with a sense as of choking. The walls of 
her room had begun to press in on her. 
She had hastened forth, for an aimless 
walk—just to get out, to get air. She had 
wanted to think of nothing—nothing at 
all. The lights of a movie theater had 
drawn her. So she had tried to follow a 
story passing on the screen before her, 
but she lost the thread of it and she left 
the theater as abruptly as she had her 
room. 

“Well,” said Joe, trying to be his cool- 
est, “this is the last time I take this mutt 
out, nights.” 

A tremor ruffled Cesar’s hair; a doleful 
howl awakened the slumbrous street. Ver- 
itably, rather than part with this man, 
Cesar would give up the ghost. 

“Why?” Enid asked, with an odd sharp- 
ness. She flashed her dark eyes from dog 
to man. The color left her cheeks. 

“T’m taking him back, tomorrow,” Joe 
explained, not in the steadiest voice. 

“Back? Where?” Her tone still sharper. 

“Down to the Speyer, where I got him. 
They'll find him a good home.” 

“You’re giving him up?” 

“Well, he’s kind of hard to have round, 
in a small room, and all,” Joe mumbled. 
He couldn’t get himself to look at the 
mutt, whose sorrowful eyes were search- 
ing his face. 

Then, fully, Enid realized what she 
feared. Cesar gone, how could she ever 
again find the courage, the very little 
courage needed, to linger, talking like this 
—to him? 

“You can’t, you can’t give him up!” 
she cried. “Don’t you see how attached 
to you he’s become? Oh, don’t you see?” 

“He’s not so attached to me, yet,” Joe 
muttered. “I haven’t had him long 


enough.” She sure was a queer kid. But 
pretty—much prettier than he had imag- 
ined, with the star-dust on her uplifted 
face. Pretty? She was beautiful! A swell 
looker! Built to knock your eye out, too! 
Only, he didn’t like them cold. 

“You're cruel!” she asserted fiercely, 
clenching her hands. She was fighting, 
dimly, for herself. Oh, it was fantastic! 
She must be mad! But suddenly she felt 
only for Cesar, who had given that long, 
mournful howl. “You give him a home, 
and then—” she cried. She dropped to 
her knees on the stoop and passed her 
arms around Cesar’s neck. Cesar emitted 
a sniffling sigh. His rough, moist tongue 
found Enid’s hand. Quietly, the stars 
looked down. 

Joe scowled at the strange spectacle, 
trying to think it just plain dumb. But he 
could not. He felt sort of sick. 

“Give him to me—I’ll take him!” Enid 
said, quite forgetting herself, thinking only 
of Cesar shivering in her arms. 

“Oh, sure, if you want,” said Joe, hast- 
ily. “Only, you’re not home all day. 
That'll be kind of hard on him—you 
know how it is, with dogs. And taking him 
out, early mornings and late nights. 
That'll be kind of hard on you.” 

“That’s all right.” 

“Okay! And look—I could sort of pinch 
hit—take him for a run, noons. Like I do 
now. I wouldn’t mind.” 

“Wouldn’t you, really?” She stood up, 
smiling. 


SFE was a swell kid, feeling like this 
about a mutt. She had a heart! Sure— 
sure, she had a heart—for dogs! People 
didn’t count with her! Only dogs. And 
maybe cats. He knew that kind: nuts 
about animals and sour on folks! But 
maybe not; maybe he had her all wrong. 
Maybe it was like Mrs. Tynedge said— 
she was timid, man-shy. A gorgeous kid 
like her! She must be crazy—man-shy, 
with her looks! 

He fished out a cigarette, lit it. The 
flare of match illuminated her smile, close 


to him; illuminated long, glistening lashes. 
Aw, she was crying! 

“And once in a while, mornings,” he 
went on, “I could take him out. And if 
you happen to be kind of tied up, once in 
a while, nights.” 

“T’m sure Mrs. Tynedge would give 
him a little run,” she said. 

Joe blew a cloud through his nostrils. 
“You don’t have to bother Mrs. Tyn- 
edge. I like to go to the park, noons. So 
I could easily take the mutt.” Go to the 
park, noons; and see her—her! Well, so 
what? He wouldn’t crack a smile even at 
the tan caterpillar that was too high-up 
for Cesar to sniff at! Her? He’d give her 
the glassy stare—the iceberg, the snob! 

“All right, at noon, then,’ he heard 
Enid agree. “It’s so good of you!” 

“Well, so long as we’re neighbors, like 
my mother used to say. And look!” Cer- 
tain that now he was going to make a 
first-class dope of himself, he neverthe- 
less rushed on: “I guess I better warn you. 
Remember, I said he costs? He could eat 
a cow.” 

“Ves.” Enid’s forehead creased with a 
little frown of calculation. “Couple of 
bucks a week,” he had told her. Take 
that out of her salary! Mm! And send- 
ing money home every week, too! 

The calculating little frown did not es- 
cape Joe. He preferred not having Sec- 
ond Floor, Rear (Miss Carewlin, first 
name Enid—sweet name), think that he 
was giving Caesar up because of the ex- 
pense. Besides, he wasn’t. 

“Vou let me buy his grub,” he said, 
blowing smoke volcanically. 

“But if you take him out—” 

“Only noons,” Joe interrupted her. 

“Well! And if you buy his food—he 
might just as well be yours!” 

“Oh, no. He'll be yours.” 

“Well, it’s a funny kind of transaction!” 

“That’s how some transactions are.” 

“T wouldn’t dream of letting you pay 
for my dog’s keep!” 

“That’s the only condition I'll give him 
to you,” Joe said, flatly. “You better be 
careful, now; he isn’t yours, yet!” 


ND Cesar never did become Enid’s— 

except half of him, so to speak. 

Somehow, what with Joe taking him 
out rather oftener than had been stipu- 
lated for, more and more frequently, when 
the summer nights came on, accompanied 
by Enid swinging along lithely at his side; 
and what with Joe paying the couple of 
bucks a week, the other half of Cesar 
seemed to remain Joe’s property. 

The complicating fact was that Joe’s 
half liked to stray into Second Floor, 
Rear; so that Joe had to stick his head in: 
“Excuse me. Is he in here?” And Enid’s 
half persistently strayed into “Second 
Floor Front, Left,” so that Enid had to 
stick her golden head through that door- 
way: “Excuse me. Is he in here?” 

Of course they excused each other read- 
ily enough. But after a month or so of 
this performance they decided that it 
would be less troublesome if they joined 
the two halves of Cesar together; less 
troublesome for Cesar, and also for them- 
selves. 

And then, the more comfortably to ac- 
commodate both halves, and themselves, 
they rented a cozy, prettily furnished 
apartment, to which they went to live, as 
soon as they were married. 
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eyo we had to wake up the Bugler!” 


2. “It's a long story;/” said the bugler. “I 
can’t sleep. I toss and turn most of the night, 
so I might as well get up, anyway. That makes 
me a natural for a bugler.” “Too bad!” I sym- 
pathized. “But why can’t you sleep?” 


4, “It's 97% caffein-free and can’t keep you 
awake!” I told him. “Yet it’s real coffee—all 
coffee—nothing but coffee! And only the sleep- 
disturbing caffein is taken out—all of the de- 


| licious flavor stays in!” 


6. He slept right through reveille, and the 
whole outfit was late. The colonel sure was 
mad. So was the captain. He fired this bugler, 
but when the colonel heard the story, hegrinned 
and went to drinking Sanka Coffee himself! 


1, This Bugler ain’t a bad guy when you 
get to know him. I met him in town one 
night, and he claims he hates being a bugler. 
So I asked how come he got to be one in 
the first place. 


3. “Coffee!” says this sorrowing horn- 
tooter. “A soldier likes coffee, but the caffein 
in it keeps me awake. I should never touch it, 
but how I love it!” This gave me an idea, so I 
said: “You should drink Sanka Coffee!” 


5.S0 he got a pound of Sanka Coffee. [| 
tipped the mess sergeant off, and he agreed to 
brew this bugler’s Sanka Coffee for him spe- 
cial. Well...he ain’t a bugler any more...on ac- 
count of Sanka Coffee let him sleep so good! 


Grind = 


SANKA COFFEE 


REAL COFFEE...97% CAFFEIN-FREE 


“Drip” or “Regular” Grind. Get a Pound 
at Your Grocer’s Today! 


KEEP COOL WITH ICED SANKA COFFEE... it’s delicious! Be sure to make it strong—as all 
good iced coffee should be made—one and a half heaping tablespoons to a cup of water. 
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First Aid to wartime food budgets 


SOME HINTS TO HELP YOU KEEP FOOD COSTS DOWN 


1. PLAN AHEAD! 
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OTHER HINTS: Home canning can save 
money, when vegetables and fruits are 
available in good quantity at low prices. A 
home garden is excellent—if you have the 
space, the good soil, the time and knowl- 
edge necessary for success. Every farm fam- 
ily should have a home garden. Wild ber- 
ries and wild greens sometimes are avail- 
able—your state department of agriculture 
may issue a pamphlet on wild greens. 

Metropolitan will send you a free book- 
let, 82-R, “Three Meals a Day,” containing 
directions for budgeting your food money 
to best advantage. 
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“Smoke!” he threw.back from the stairs. 

“That’s chivalry for you,” she muttered. 
She pulled the covers up to her chin, and 
waited. She was used to his jumping out 
of bed at odd moments on some wild- 
goose chase. She was like that about the 
children—let them so much as stir, and she 
was on her feet in an instant. David was 
exactly the same way about the farm. 
Only last week, he’d heard somebody 
prowling around in the middle of the 
night, and he was off like a shot, grabbing 
a big cane on the way. He hadn’t had to 
use the cane, because it had turned out to 
be Edward going out to the barn to check 
on a sick lamb. 

“Why in blazes did you have to follow 
me?” he’d demanded when he’d found 
Claudia running after him across the lawn. 

“I’m not letting you get into any fight 
with any burglar by yourself,” she’d en- 
lightened him. “And don’t look so long- 
suffering about it.” 

“Please, idiot—buttinsky—angel-face— 
fool,” he’d implored her, “if there’s ever 
any real danger, just stay put and don’t 
tie my hands.” 

She hadn’t even bothered to argue with 
him. She might be all the things he 
called her, but she wasn’t the sort of wom- 
an to stay put when there was any excite- 
ment around. Now, however, she didn’t 
think it worth while to stir herself in the 
pursuit of a little smoke. He’d be back 
soon enough, looking very sheepish, and 
cooling off the whole bed with his chilled 
limbs. “I shall be sound asleep,” she de- 
cided brutally. 

She might have known that he’d steal 
her thunder. No sooner had he gone, than 
he came dashing back up the stairs like a 
lunatic. “Get up,” he ordered hoarsely. 
“Quick! Telephone the operator there’s a 
fire—” 

Claudia switched on the lamp. This was 
carrying a joke too far. “Don’t be silly,” 
she said. Then she saw that he was al- 
ready prancing into his trousers, and stuff- 
ing his pajama-coat down inside his belt. 
“Stop wasting time!’ he commanded. 
“Phone the operator and get dressed!” 

Still she didn’t believe him. ‘David, 
this isn’t funny,” she reproved him. 
“Really, it isn’t.” But even as she spoke, 
a faint, acrid smell of smoke belatedly 
reached her nostrils. She picked up her 
robe from the foot of the bed and flung 
it over her shoulders. “No!” he shot at 
her. ‘Put on something warm! WHurry!” 


H: was racing down the stairs again be- 
fore she could ask any questions. She 
grabbed the telephone on the bedside table, 
notified the operator, and then almost 
broke her neck getting into some clothes. 

It was distinctly anti-climactic to tind 
the living-room looking just as usual, with 
the embers glowing harmlessly in the grate, 
and Shakespeare enjoying an illicit nap in 
the wing chair. “Now. honestly!” she re- 


marked aloud, as she explored the peace- 
ful order of the dining-room and kitchen. 
David certainly had a complex when it 
came to fires. ‘““My poor benighted neu- 
rotic!” she called out. “Where are you?” 

He seemed to get the general gist of the 
query, if not the more subtle implication. 
“In the cellar!” he shouted back. “Don’t 
come down!” 

It was as good as an invitation. She 
hurried to the cellar door and opened it. 
Involuntarily she stepped back, for it was 
as if a blanket of smoke were tossed into 
her face. 

“T told you not to come down!” he 
yelled up, when he saw her standing there. 
“See if the children are all right!” 

She hated to leave him in the middle of 
so much smoke; but after all, there was no 
sign of flames. It was probably the fur- 
nace acting up again. Annoyed rather than 
alarmed, she hurried to the nursery. The 
upper hall seemed fresh and clear after the 
heavy odor that filled the downstairs 
rooms. She pushed open the door, and 
switched on the light. She sniffed. The 
smell was stronger in here, there was no 
doubt of it. Matthew was coughing a 
little, and tossing restlessly in his sleep. 
Automatically she moved to his side, and 
put his arms beneath the covers. It was 
then that she noticed a black scorch on the 
white wall against which the crib was 
placed. As she looked, it grew larger, and 
blotted its way down toward Matthew’s 
golden head like an ominous hand. An in- 
stinctive fear swept her suddenly into ac- 
tion. She picked him up, and tried to pull 
Bobby out of bed at the same time, but he 
was heavy beyond belief. She tugged 
frantically at his shoulder. ‘“Bobby!! 
Wake up! You have to get out of here! 
Quick!” 

He frowned in his sleep, and pushed her 
away impatiently, curling back into the 
eternal crescent of childhood. 

She shook him again. “Bobby, please!” 

He whimpered. “You're waking me up,” 
he complained. “Go away—” 

Panic filled her. The black scorch was 
spreading, and she knew without knowing 
how she knew it, that there wasn’t a mo- 
ment to lose. She stumbled blindly to the 
living-room, and threw Matthew onto the 
sofa, grateful that he kept on sleeping. 
Then she rushed to the cellar door and 
clambered down the wooden steps, gag- 
ging on the gusts of smoke that stuffed 
her mouth and stabbed her eyes. For a 
moment she could not find David, and her 
knees went boneless until her vision 
cleared, and she saw him chopping at the 
far wall with an ax. She stood there 
drenched in horror as a thin red tongue 
of flame darted out at him like some sly 
foe crouching for attack. She got to his 
side somehow. “David! Come quick. 
The children’s room!” 

He dropped his ax. A groan tore from 
him. “Oh, God!” he said. He dragged her 
after him up to the kitchen, and thrust her 
by main force to the entry. The effort to 
talk seemed to tear at his lungs. “Wait 
out on the lawn where it’s safe,” he 
gasped. 

“Don’t be silly,” she retorted briskly. 

The familiar phrase pulled the ghost of 
a smile across his swollen lips. “Stay put, 
or I’ll knock your little fool block off!” 

She made no retort. In the full glare of 
the light, his face frightened her. It was 
pallid, and covered with thick beads of 


yellow sweat. “T’ll wait,” she assured him 
quickly. 
She waited, but only until she heard him 


on the floor above. Then she raced after | 


him, throwing a quick glance at the sofa 
to make certain that Matthew had not 
wakened. ‘“Childhood’s wonderful,” she 
thought. 

When she reached the nursery, David 
was getting Bobby to his feet. He strug- 
gled up through layers of sleep, rallying 
immediately to equality. ‘“What’s the big 
idea!” he swaggered in a deep voice. 


“None of your business what’s the big | 


idea,” David barked back at him. “You’re 
going for a walk—” 

He swooped up an armful of clothes 
from a chair and started to untangle them. 


Claudia whisked them away. “Those are | 


Matthew’s, simpleton—” 
His fingers closed around her arm. “I 
thought I told you to stay outdoors! !” 


She pulled free of him. “Shut up—this | 


is my department—” 

She moved to the closet for Bobby’s 
coat and shoes. Her panic was lifting. 
The black scorch on the wall had grown no 
larger, and the smoke in the room was not 
as noticeable as it had been before. What- 


ever little trouble had started in the cel- | 


lar, was probably dying down. She won- 
dered if it were necessary to get the 
children out of the house. A March wind 


was blowing up, and they’d be asking for | 


sniffles, sure as fate. 
“Hurry!” David commanded hoarsely. 
“We've got to move fast!” 


“T really think we’re foolish to lose our | 


heads like this,” she ventured, as she 
opened the closet door. 

The words were crammed back into her 
throat. She stifled a scream. The thin red 
tongue of flame had followed them up 


here, and was licking its sly way along the | 


closet wall. 


SRE would always remember two things | 
about that night. First, the way Bobby | 


stood, ludicrous and pitiful, with his shoes 
on the wrong feet, looking up at the cloud 
of rosy smoke against the black sky. “Our 
house is on fire,” he said. 

The second thing she would remember 
was the way David bent to kiss her. “I’m 
sorry,” he told her brokenly. “I tried to 
save it for us, darling, but I couldn’t.” 

She put her arms around him. “We've 
saved us—that’s all that matters—” 

In her heart, however, she knew that 
this night would leave a scar upon her for 
as long as she lived. Strange that she had 
always felt that fires happened to others, 
but never to oneself. It was something 
you had to experience, to know. 

She was aware of Bobby growing tense 
against her. ‘Daddy!’ he screamed, as 
David dashed back to the house. “You'll 
get burned!” 

“T’ve got to get the dogs out!’’ David 
called back. “Stay with Mother!” 

Claudia felt the monstrous conflict, the 
desperate helplessness that was more 
nightmare than reality. Not even Jane or 
Edward was there to turn to. Their only 
chance lay in themselves. 

“Bobby,” said Claudia, “could I trust 
you to hold Matthew’s hand very tightly? 
I want to go with Daddy—” 

Bobby’s safe world was crumbling. His 
voice climbed to childish anguish. “Please, 
Mother, please stay here, Mother! You'll 
both get burned up!” 
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“But the dogs haven't any collars on!” 
she besought him desperately. ‘Daddy 
won’t be able to manage them alone—” 

Matthew understood nothing of what 
was going on. He knew merely that he had 
been taken from his warm bed, and that he 
was cold and sleepy. He began to cry. 

Bobby’s jaw stiffened. ‘Stop being a 
baby!” he commanded. Dignity settled 
upon him, and age came into his soul. 
“T’ll watch Matthew,” he said. 

Claudia looked at him, and knew that 
she could trust him. He was the projection 
of David’s very being. She gave Mat- 
thew’s hand into his. “Tl be back, dar- 
ling,” she promised. “We'll both be back.” 


pe was having trouble with the 
Danes, as she knew he would. They 
wouldn’t budge from the soft rug in the 
passageway outside the kitchen, where 
they always slept. They were creatures of 
habit, and since they had not committed 
any breach of etiquette, they could see no 
reason for this premature expulsion into 
the chill outdoors. They planted their 
huge bodies firmly on the floor, and 
looked righteous. 

“You damn’ fools!” David exhorted 
them hoarsely, between shoves at their 
stubborn rumps. “Get moving, will you!” 

Claudia rushed to the icebox for a piece 
of meat, damning Jane for the tidiness 
which made her hide things under covers. 
There was no time to pick and choose. 
She grabbed a steak meant for tomorrow’s 
supper, and tore it from its wrappings. 

Smoke cut into her eyes and lungs. 
She could scarcely see for the stinging 
tears that glued her lids together; she 
could scarcely speak above the pain that 
slit her chest. She reached for breath. 
“Here, Bluff! Here, Bluster!” 

She gave up a prayer of thankfulness, as 
the incredible offering electrified them into 
action. They made a competitive leap for 
the steak, only to stop short on the 
threshold of the smoke-filled kitchen. They 
backed away distrustfully. 

David’s face was gaunt. “I was afraid 
of that,” he muttered. He bent, and with 
a superhuman strength, encircled Bluff’s 
massive body with his arms. He stag- 
gered with him to the entry, and pushed 
him out onto the lawn. He came back 
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for Bluster, but Bluster would have none 
of such indignity. He made a dash for 
freedom. 

They watched the dogs disappear into 
the night. It was a black night, and sparks 
were flying instead of stars. 

David uttered a sound that was prayer 
and blasphemy combined. “The wind’s 
changed. Get back to the children. I'll 
see if the barn’s all right!” 

Claudia felt a new despair. The barn 
was full of lambs, and a litter of baby 
pigs. Would this nightmare never end? 
She ran toward the front of the house. 
She could see Bobby and Matthew stand- 
ing obediently as she had left them— 
small motionless silhouettes against the 
sky. Bless them, they were giving her the 
right to follow David— 

Halfway across the lawn, she remem- 
bered Shakespeare. Had he escaped? Or 
was he still sleeping on the wing chair, 
waiting innocently for death? It was un- 
thinkable. Shakespeare was part of the 
family. David had bought him for her the 
first year they were married—a ball of yel- 
low fur, small enough to fit into a candy- 
box. She turned and sped back toward the 
house, with its rose-colored halo of drift- 
ing smoke. 

She didn’t want the children to see her, 
so she used the kitchen entrance again. 
The gritting, acrid taste of the fumes no 
longer affronted her lungs or shocked her 
lips; for now she knew how to hold her 
breath and close her nostrils against it. 
It made her a little dizzy. She had to 
catch hold of the kitchen table to steady 
herself. Jane’s alarm-clock was on the 
table. Nine o’clock. It must have stopped. 
A lifetime ago it had been eight o’clock, 
and she and David had gone to bed. She 
was probably still in bed, dreaming that 
there was a fire. In a little while she would 
wake up and tell him about it. “I dreamed 
that I had to save Shakespeare, and 
when I ran through the dining-room, 
flames were bursting out from every- 
where. .. .” 

It was interesting to dream that you 
were dreaming. She could even hear the 
sound of the fire as it curled along the 
dining-room wall. She hadn’t realized that 
fire made a noise, but it did—a hollow, 
crackling noise like bones breaking in a 
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human body. It had probably frightened 
Shakespeare off the wing chair, for he 
wasn’t there. She had to crawl under the 
sofa to find him, and he kept pulling his 
paw away just as she tried to catch hold 
of him. He’d always done that, even as 
a baby. ... Baby—it rang a bell in her 
mind. There were lots of bells, all at 
once, and the dream became silly, as 
dreams usually did. The room was full 
of people now, all appearing out of no- 
where. There was the tall plumber, and 
the short tailor, and the fat butcher 
and the electric-meter man, and every one 
of them was dressed up like children in 
large fireman hats, and rubber coats that 
were much too big for them. 

“Hey there!” yelled the tall plumber. 
“What are you doing in here?” 

“T’m looking for a yellow cat,” said 
Claudia politely... . 

She opened her eyes and saw Nancy 
Riddale, of all people. She wanted to ask 
her where on earth she’d come from, but 
she didn’t have a great deal of breath, 
and it was more important to know about 
David and the children. 

“The children,” Nancy answered briefly, 
“are fine.” 

Claudia tried to sit up, but Nancy’s re- 
straining hand pushed her back. “You'll 
see them tomorrow,” said Nancy. “I sent 
them to my house with my chauffeur. 
Now lie still, and drink this.” 

Claudia closed her lips against the flask. 
“T never drink, thanks.” 

“Well, you’ll drink now, thanks,” said 
Nancy. 

Claudia drank, for Nancy had a surpris- 
ingly compelling way about her, in spite of 
her double chin and bleached hair which 
David could never abide. 

“Lucky for you,” Nancy continued, 
“that your husband’s still over at the barn 
and doesn’t know you were scrabbling un- 
der the sofa in the middle of a fire, look- 
ing for a cat.” 

“Don’t tell him,” Claudia begged. 

“Completely mad,” Nancy disapproved. 
“T thought you were supposed to be hav- 
ing another baby or something.” 

“I was. Iam. I forgot,” said Claudia 
contritely. 

“A fine thing to forget.” 

“T don’t think the baby really minded, 
though,” said Claudia. “It’s used to run- 
ning around with me.” The drink was 
getting warm inside of her. She hated 
the taste of whisky, but once it got past 
her throat, it wasn’t so bad. It seemed 
to take away the rubber feeling in her 
knees. “This looks like a station-wagon 
I’m in,” she discovered in astonishment. 

“No looks about it. It is,” said Nancy. 

“Whose?” 

“T don’t know. Somebody’s out there.” 


Ces followed the vague direction 
of Nancy’s bejeweled hand. People 
and cars crowded the side lawn, and in 
the bright glare of the many headlights 
she could see the plumber, all dressed up 
in his fireman’s hat, unfurling hose from 
an engine. A sublime sense of relaxation 
stole over her. Her house was burning 
down, but it had ceased to be a personal 
responsibility; it had become instead, a 
community event. ‘How do they manage 
to carry all that water in those hoses?” 


(she marveled. 


Nancy stared at her. “I don’t think 
you’re overly bright,” she said. 


“Oh, I’m not,” Claudia conceded affably. 
“T never was.” She leaned her head back, 
and closed her smarting lids. “How do 
they?” 

“They’re siphoning it from the brook, 
of course.” 

“That’s very clever of them,” said 
Claudia. 

Nancy peered out of the window. 
“They’re certainly doing a grand job for a 
small-town volunteer fire-deparitment,” she 
remarked respectfully. ‘You'll have to 
rebuild a couple of rooms, no doubt, but 
your insurance’ll pay for it.” 

Insurance. The warm feeling that had 
been spreading through Claudia’s veins 
abruptly disappeared. Her blood froze. 
David would never forgive her. Like an 
idiot, she’d scolded him for squandering 
money every year on a premium against a 
fire that she knew they’d never have. And 
now they’d had it. ‘“We haven’t any in- 
surance, anymore,” she told Nancy weak- 
ly; “I made him give it up. I thought it 
was silly.” 

“My God!” said Nancy. 

“Could I please have another little 
drink?” 

Nancy uncorked the silver flask. “For 
a girl who doesn’t indulge,” she remarked 
dryly, “you’re doing all right.” 


BY the time David sought them out, 
Claudia was again feeling relaxed. 
David regarded her anxiously. ‘“‘Are you 
sure you're all right?” 

“T’m fine,” said Claudia. “And terribly 
grateful that we only lost the dining-room 
and nursery, and that nobody’s hurt, and I 
think it was darling of the firemen to save 
the damned old sideboard.” 

“Are you sure you're all right?” David 
insisted. “Better go home with Nancy.” 

“You could stand a good night’s sleep, 
too,” Nancy put in. “Better both come.” 

“T’ll have to watch these ashes tonight. 
I don’t trust this wind.” 

“Then I'll watch too,” said Claudia. 
“Tt’s as much my fire as yours.” 

David sighed deeply. “Look, darling,” 
he explained, “I have to be here first thing 
in the morning to make a settlement with 
the insurance people. You run along with- 
out me.” 

Claudia could scarcely believe her ears. 
“Will they actually let you take it out 
over again and pay?” she exclaimed in- 
credulously. 

“Take out what over again, and pay who 
which?” asked David wearily. 

“Pay us!” she explained impatiently. 
“The insurance! After you canceled it!” 

David frowned. “I don’t know what 
you’re talking about,” he said. 
cancel any insurance. 
of a jackass do you think I am?” 

Claudia set her lips. “I must say I love 
the way you listen to your wife’s advice,” 
she remarked coldly. “However, I’ll for- 
give you this time.” 


“Thanks, Mamma,” said David humbly. | 


Nancy cleared her throat. ‘When I 
came over here tonight, I felt sorry for 
you two kids,” she said gruffly. “Now I 
feel sorry for myself. Here’s my chauf- 
feur, calling back for me. 
home.” 

David remained silent until Nancy had 
driven away in her shiny black limousine. 
He seemed to be remembering all the un- 
pleasant things he had ever said about her. 
He seemed to be wanting to take them all 
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back in one salute. “She’s a good old 
slob,” he brought out finally. 

“Everybody’s a good old slob,” said 
Claudia, “when there’s any real trouble 
around,” 

“T guess you’re right,” said David. 

They were especially touched when the 
plumber, who turned out to be the chief 
of the fire-department, insisted on both of 
them going up to bed. He gave them 
clearly to understand that the fire, from 
start to finish, was his personal pride and 
obligation. “We wouldn’t leave a fire in 
this condition,” he explained; “we'll be 
watchin’ in shifts all night, so you’ve got 
no need to worry. You just go on up and 
get yourself a good sleep—you and the 
missus sure can use it.” 

Claudia wished that she could find the 
words to thank him. “Those men aren’t 
even getting paid for what they’re doing,” 
she said to David as they walked upstairs. 

“Nope,” said David. 

“Tt’s not even their house!” 

“Yep,” said David. 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘nope’ 
and ‘yep,’”’ Claudia retorted, “but I can’t 
get through my head why they should run 
the risk of being burned to death for peo- 
ple they hardly know.” 

“That,” David replied with a superior 
air, “is something a woman wouldn’t un- 
derstand.” 


[". seemed strange to find their bedroom 
just as they had left it less than three 
hours before—except that Shakespeare had 
drawn himself into a hump beneath the 
blankets, and was dozing in peaceful seclu- 
sion. “The nerve!” cried Claudia. “Scat!” 

With one accord they climbed in Shake- 
speare’s place, and drew the covers to their 
tired chins. “Oh, Lord,” breathed David, 
“this is good!” 

“T smell smoke,” said Claudia. 

“Go ahead and smell it,” said David, 
and put out the light. 

“You know,” Claudia remarked thought- 
fully, “whisky doesn’t taste as bad as I 
thought it did.” 

David sighed. “Darling, are you going 
to get full of conversation?” 

“T think so,” said Claudia. “I’m feel- 
ing awfully well.” She broke off as a car 
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stopped in front of the house, and quick 
steps came running up the path. “It’s 
Jane and Edward back from Bridgeport!” 
she hissed. ‘Make believe we’re asleep— 
don’t say a word!” 

“That’s what I’m trying to do,” said 
David plaintively. 

“Shh!” 

“Mr. Horneledge,’ Edward whispered 
from the doorway, “are you there?” It 
scarcely sounded like his calm New Eng- 
land voice. “Mr. Horneledge!” 

Claudia switched on the lamp. ‘What 
is it, Edward? Do you want something?” 

Jane and Edward were clinging un- 
abashedly to each other. Jane’s face was 
white. “The children!” she gasped. 

“The children are fine,” said Claudia. 
“Why?” 

Edward was wringing his hands. ‘Mr. 
Horneledge, could it have been that de- 
fective cable that started the fire—” 

David started to speak, but Claudia 
nudged him to silence. ‘What fire?” she 
asked in surprise. “We didn’t know about 
any fire; we’ve been asleep.” 

“Praise be to God, you weren’t all 
burned to death!” Jane sobbed. “And 
us not here to help you!” 


“David,” said Claudia sadly, “Jane’s 
been drinking again.” 

Edward swallowed his Adam’s apple 
several times, and his eyes bulged. 

“Take pity on him,’ David advised. 
“He'll have a stroke.” 

Jane shook her head in awe. “It’s a 
wonder to me,” she said, “that you can 
take it so good. Most folks would be 
wailing and weeping—” 

“We'll wail in the morning,” said David, 
“when we see the mess we’ll have to clean 
up. I'd better take off a few days from 
the office, Edward, so we can get the new 
building started before I’m called.” 

“Before I’m called.” The words were 
like a knell to Claudia, marking ironically 
the death of all that they had saved. She 
had forgotten the war. For these past 
hours, the war had ceased to exist. There 
had merely been the bare struggle to sur- 
vive, and the fighting side by side, against 
a mindless, reasonless enemy. Perhaps 
that was all war was, this fighting side by 
side to preserve a way of life. Homes 
were bombed, and people knew fear and 
hurt, but after a time they found the cour- 
age and the will to rebuild what had been 
destroyed. 

Long after Edward and Jane had gone 
downstairs, she thought about it. Anguish 
at the thought of letting David go still 
resided within her, but the resentment in 
her heart was gone. She began to under- 
stand what David had meant when he said 
that each one must give what he had to 
give in his own way and in his own time. 
The road that stretched ahead was a long 
and bitter one, full of pain and desolation. 
But she knew that when the time came, it 
would be all for one, and one for all. 


“BRAVID,” she whispered into the dark, 
“are you asleep?” 

He was sweet, and said he wasn’t. 

“T have good news,” she said. 

“What kind of good news?” 

“T found something tonight that’s going 
to help me win this war.” 

He reached for her hand in lieu of ask- 
ing her what it was. She moved into his 
arms, 

“A little faith,” she answered his un- 
spoken question. 


THIS BUSINESS OF BEING A 


ager of the university football team, and 
being voted the best-liked man in the 
senior class. When the job problem had 
arrived, it had been Uncle George, an out- 
of-town sales manager for the Interameri- 
can Insurance Company, who helped Tom 
find his job in the late 1930’s, when get- 
ting any job at all was far from easy. 

Migs had only met Uncle George once, 
at the wedding, but they’d clicked. She 
had felt that he felt it was right for Tom 
to be marrying her, and she’d been pleased. 
He’d done the handsome thing in the way 
of wedding presents too; consequently, 
when Uncle George turned up in New 
York on one of those bright, energizing 
winter days, Migs reacted instantly to 
Tom’s telephone call. She said that of 
course he must invite Uncle George to 
dinner, particularly if it was his only free 
night in town. 

“Certainly I can manage,” she assured 
Tom. “And I couldn’t bear it if he went 
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back without seeing the apartment and 
—everything.” 

She put down the telephone, apologized 
to Archer Templon, who’d been in the 
middle of dictating a letter, and picked up 
her pencil. Archer was very nice about 
the interruption, in a resigned way, as 
though it were second nature to be patient 
to women’s interruptions. He asked Migs 
to read back the last sentence; but before 
he remembered what it was he’d been go- 
ing to say next, his telephone rang again. 


HE had a telephone technique of focus- 
ing most of his voice into the mouth- 
piece, but enough of it was bound to leak 
out to make it impossible for Migs not to 
know that Bee Templon had had a new 
idea which was going to cost a little more 
than Archer could afford. This time it 
seemed to be an apartment. 

“T don’t know, Bee,” Archer said in 
muted, doubtful accents, while Migs tried 
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to look as though she didn’t hear him; 
“it sounds like a lot of money. ... It may 
be a bargain, but still... . I know a good 
address is worth paying for, but if rent is 
going to take all our—” 

Migs began making plans about dinner. 
She rejected steak, reluctantly. Still, it 
had to be something that didn’t take too 
long to cook. Chops? Cut thick, she de- 
cided, and a green salad; and frosted 
peas; they were time-savers. ... But des- 
sert? It would have been fun to experi- 
ment with something spectacular, but 
there wouldn’t be any time for that... . 

“All right,” Archer said sadly, “all right. 
All right, I'll meet you there on the way 
home and look at it. What’s the address 
again?” 

“Dessert,” thought Migs, “dessert. . . . 
The poor soul, now he’s going to pay more 
rent than he wants to. I shall certainly 
arrange a cold in the head for the day of 
the directors’ meeting. If he’s not tapped 


for assistant cashier, I refuse to be on 
hand to watch it.” 

They finally got around to the letter, 
several letters, and a memorandum that 
Archer Templon worried about, and said 
had to be sent off, for sure, before three 
o’clock. Migs promised to take care of it 
in a faintly maternal, “There, there,” tone, 
and Archer looked at her gratefully and 
muttered that he hated to think of her 
leaving the bank and he thought that was 
a silly rule about not keeping girls who 
married. Migs simultaneously decided he 
was pathetic and ruminated on the un- 
solved dessert question. She did want to 
give Uncle George something special in 
the way of hospitality. 

At three-thirty that afternoon, she still 
hadn’t thought of any satisfactory dessert, 
and what was worse, somehow or other 
she’d slipped up on the memo. Migs was 
upset, and the fact that Archer was gener- 
ously forgiving in spite of an obvious ten- 
sity, made her more so. The result was a 
flustered afternoon, during which she 
struggled to make up for time that had in- 
sidiously escaped—and she continued to 
feel flustered and disorganized while she 
hurried around the apartment fixing things 
for dinner. It wasn’t until after Uncle 
George had eaten everything in sight with 
flattering gusto and admired the apart- 
ment with enthusiasm and discrimination, 
that Migs felt smoothed down again. He 
beamed upon her with unmistakable ap- 
proval and let her know he thought she 
was a pretty cute trick to be good-looking, 
a good cook, and have a job, all at once. 
Restored to confidence, Migs told Tom 
and Uncle George to talk the situation 
over, that she didn’t need any help from 
anybody... . 

She heard them begin a masculine, now- 
we ll-get-down-to-brass tacks conversation 
as she went about gathering up dishes and 
removing the dining-room by means of 
folding down the leaves of the gate-leg 
table. 

“Things aren’t so bad,’ Uncle George 
answered a question from Tom, “but they 
could be better. Oh, we make our quota 
of business all right, but there’s more 
there to handle than we get. Group in- 
surance would be the thing, but none of 
my men seems able to get it going. It’s 
those small factories around us; if we 
could sell the idea to one of them, I’m 
sure several would follow along. But the 
difficulty is in getting started—like break- 
ing out a log-jam.” 


BPtEe the dishes had been tactfully dis- 
posed of until she and Tom could at- 
tack them later, Migs joined the party too. 
Uncle George and Tom had progressed to 
Tom’s affairs by that time, and Migs 
was privately surprised to hear Tom de- 
scribing how he’d asked his division man- 
ager just what he could expect about his 
future. 

“Vou see,” Tom said, “when you helped 
me land the job, I was glad to get any- 
thing; but I didn’t go in for advanced 
math in college, and I’m not much taken 
that way besides, so the idea of passing 
the actuarial examinations and getting 
ahead that way is sort of out, for me. 
Still, I am absolutely secure, and I'll 
gradually get small raises just by length of 
service, so I can’t see much point in doing 
anything drastic for the present.... Be- 
tween us Migs and I can swing things for 
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a while. ... You know how it is; there 
aren’t so many ways of working up in the 
Home Office. You have to do something 
pretty world-beating to stand out at all in 
a place that size.” 

Uncle George agreed with him reflec- 
tively, and then said going out in the field 
and selling was always another alternative, 
but that of course it was a gamble. 

“That’s it,” said Tom; “it’s a do-or-die 
proposition. Twenty dollars a week the 
company guarantees you, and take a 
chance on the rest. And if you don’t 
make a go of it, it’s next to impossible to 
get your inside job back. It seems to me 
you’d need a pretty strong incentive to 
risk it.” 

“M-m-m,” commented Uncle George, 
“that’s true. And yet it wouldn’t surprise 
me if you found you had quite a lot of 
sales ability.” 

He studied Tom in a detached, apprais- 
ing way and glanced thoughtfully at Migs 
as well. Migs could almost hear him 
thinking, but just what it was, she wasn’t 
sure. 

“Well,” he said finally, ‘you let me 
know, if you ever want to try it. There’s 
no one I’d rather have with me. And I 
know there’s a lot of business there for the 
right man—I wish I had one.” 

Tom thanked him, and Migs could see 
that he was pleased by Uncle George’s 
offer. But that, as far as she could see, 
was as far as it went with him. The con- 
versation turned to unimportant pleasant 
things, and the evening ended on a thor- 
oughly congenial note. Migs and Tom 
congratulated one another on it over the 
dishpan. 

“Whoosh,” she said, when they began 
turning out lights at last, “I’m a little 
licked! Tomorrow’s another day, and I 
wish it weren’t quite so near!” 

Nevertheless, before she started on the 
serious business of putting in as much 
sleep as possible, her mind went back to 
Uncle George’s suggestion. Tom had said 
they could swing things as they were, with 
her help; and while she couldn’t assemble 
them into definite words, Migs was both- 
ered by some tentative ideas she was be- 
ginning to have about the right way to 
help Tom. She had almost begun to 


suspect that there were other effective 
ways of being helpful besides contributing 
to the rent. There seemed to be more to 
this business of being a wife than you 
might think—incentives, for instance... . 

Time can drag you along by the hair 
sometimes. Perhaps, in New York, win- 
dows filled with Palm Beach clothes in 
January, and fur coats in August, have 
something to do with it. Whatever the 
explanation, Migs couldn’t make herself 
believe that February was almost gone. 
She decided that one reason the winter 
had gone so fast was that the deadline for 
her job at the bank fell early in March. 
She also thought that it must be the un- 
settling feeling of the seasons getting 
ready to change that gave her an almost 
apprehensive sensitiveness to things she’d 
never especially noticed before. 


URING her last weeks at the bank she 

went to several employment agen- 
cies and registered, but the immediate 
problem of a new job occupied her mind 
less than the unexpected relevance of sev- 
eral other matters. The question, for in- 
stance, of whether there might conceiv- 
ably be a happy medium which it was up 
to her to find, between the familiar specta- 
cle of Bee Templon’s demands, which 
were accelerating her husband painfully 
but rapidly up the official ladder, and 
Sandra Prayne’s way of handling things. 
The evening Migs and Tom spent with 
the Praynes had given Migs something to 
think about. 

Sandra had married Forbes Prayne 
while Migs was still in the airy state that 
sent her off to each new party in the 
heady, uncomplex anticipation of more 
new people, and more new places to go. 
Since then, Forbes had done well enough 
at his statistical job, and Sandra had made 
quite a success in the advertising agency 
she had joined right after college. They 
lived on a considerably more spacious 
scale than the Branfriths, and Migs had 
had to admit to herself that Sandra’s life 
did look attractive. 

And yet there was the question Sandra 
hadn’t heard. Sitting at Sandra’s inter- 
estingly laden dressing-table after dinner, 
Migs had asked Sandra something and 
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Sandra hadn’t answered—because, Migs 
discovered turning around comb in hand, 
she was poking her head out of the opened 
upper half of a window in an alarming 
way. 

“Just getting rid of an awful wave of 
stupor,” she explained, withdrawing her 
head and calming Migs’ agitation. “It’s 
neither the hour nor the company, darling; 
it’s the advertising business. This was 
one of those days when high-pressure rose 
right up into apoplexy!” 

“T thought you were planning to stop 
working,” said Migs. 

“T always am,” said Sandra, laughing at 
herself, “but you know how it is. Sub- 
tract half the family income, and you 
subtract half the things you like to have. 
... Tm sort of used to having certain 
things that I could live without, but still 
I'd rather not. You know, habit and all 
that. . . . I keep putting it off.” 

Sandra had shrugged, they’d changed 
the subject, and that was all there was to 
it. But Migs told Tom about it on the 
way home, and said she didn’t quite see 
the point. 

“Facts are facts,” she said, “and if you 
need the money, that’s one thing. But 
Forbes has done pretty well, don’t you 
suppose?” 

“T guess so,” said Tom, “‘as well as he’s 
had any particular incentive for, outside 
of keeping up with Sandra. Only, I can’t 
see that he gets much fun out of it—I 
wouldn’t, in his place, if you went around 
sticking your head out of windows to 
keep awake!” 

“Oh, well,” said Migs, “but you have 
so much fun to begin with, being married 
to me! You don’t even have to struggle 
to keep up with me—aren’t you grateful?” 

She had expected a retort in kind, but 
Tom had said flatly: “Yes, I am!” 

Migs returned to the subject after they 
were at home, and paused with half her 
face cold-creamed to remark that she’d be 
out of a job in less than two weeks. 

“And then how do you think you'll 
feel,” she said inquiringly, “with an un- 
employed incentive on your hands?” 

“Time on my hands, and you in my 
arms,’”’ Tom corrected her tunefully, and 
Migs accepted the correction gracefully, 
her attention effectively diverted from 
economics. 


ONE night, just before Migs left the 
bank, she came home after a day of 
handing out the right answers to Archer 
Templon and innumerable other people, 
and found she didn’t have any left for 
Tom. She could hear herself, in a disem- 
bodied way, being argumentative when it 
would have been equally easy to be agree- 
able about several things that didn’t matter 
anyway, simply from a weary, tyrannical 
perversity. 

She put an early end to an unpleasant 
evening by going to bed, but she didn’t go 
to sleep. Instead, as she lay there, Migs 
tried to escape from a pursuing double- 
edged fear. The nagging practical diffi- 
culties that would beset them if she didn’t 
find a new job frightened her, and the 
evening just ended alarmed her even 
more. She turned uneasily as she thought 
that they could get along, if she spent her 
days in an office; but what was the use if 
she brought home at nights only an edgy, 
increasingly unattractive version of her- 
self? 


“That’s the way marriages go bust, 
too,” she reflected allusively, “not with a 
bang, but a whimper.” 

She lay suddenly rigid, terrified that her 
mind should follow such a path, and re- 
solved to abandon speculation then and 
there. She’d concentrate on getting a 
job, and theorize later. 

The industrious cultivation of employ- 
ment agencies, the help-wanted columns 
in the morning paper, and all the hopeful 
contacts she could think of, adequately 
occupied her mind for some time. The 
only concession Migs made to her buried 
uncertainties was to tell Tom that she 
wasn’t going to rush things; she wanted 
to find a job she really liked. Tom 
thought that was very sensible, and Migs 
refrained from examining her own reasons 
for it too closely. 

However, “interesting” jobs are scarce 
—unless, as Migs subsequently remarked 
rather wearily to Tom, you wanted to 
work for the love of it, or to express your- 
self, or something equally fancy. Her 
job-hunting went on too long; it got to 
be hard work. It was the walking, and 
the waiting, the disappointing interviews, 
and too many punctured hopes. Migs did 
her best not to let Tom see how much the 
whole discouraging process was getting un- 
der her skin, but once or twice she sus- 
pected that if his had been a stamping, 
furniture-kicking temperament, he might 
have taken to relieving growing unhappi- 
ness inarticulately but violently. 

“Complicated,” reflected Migs, thinking 
the whole situation over, “complicated.” 


HE weather grew warmer almost as 

rapidly as the small sum they had been 
able to put aside from Migs’ salary was 
vanishing. Migs said one morning, ap- 
praising herself critically, that it was bad 
management to be looking for a job dur- 
ing a change of season: the clothes-prob- 
lem was one too many, and too important. 
She was sorry she’d spoken, instantly, and 
for the rest of the day remembered the 
expression on Tom’s face. 

She turned down a temporary job in 
Yonkers, and one in an office where they 
told her the staff had to be willing not to 
be fussy about hours, and that seven was 
quite an ordinary time for leaving. Tom 
said she was perfectly right to run out on 
it; that they’d have been li':e two ships 
passing in the night, at th t rate. But 
things were creeping past the point of 
leaving Migs much latitude of choice. 
The bare bones of bills began showing 
through; they thought twice before they 
went to the movies, and then didn’t go; 
they squeaked along on Tom’s salary, but 
that’s what it was—a narrow squeak. 

“The rent,” said Tom one morning at 
breakfast, “is due tomorrow.” 

Migs said that was all right, they still 
had this month’s rent in the bank. Tom 
said thoughtfully that after this one, 
there would be another month coming on 
hell-for-leather. 

“There usually is,’ Migs had to agree. 
“Well, up and at ’em! This is the day 
I stop being even a trace hoity-toity about 
jobs. Anything that comes, I take, and 
no questions asked!” 

Tom offered no comment; he simply 
went after the last of his oatmeal with 
incongruous determination. When he was 
ready to leave, Migs linked her arm in 
his and walked to the door with him. Tom 
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held her to him for a moment, after he’d 
kissed her good-by. 

“Migs, you’re—swell.” 

“You are—” 

“T’m not, but you make me sure I will 
be—or bust!” 

Migs went to the window, after the 
door closed behind him, and waited to see 
him reappear and start toward the sub- 
way. He stepped out with a do-or-die 
stride that affected her throat... And 
affected her mind, because her mind went 
back to that evening with the Praynes, 
and with Forbes, denied an incentive. 

“What an out-size incentive J turned 
out to be,” Migs reflected soberly, but 
whether she was a help or a hindrance, 
she couldn’t decide at such close range. 

She went out herself presently, ready 
for the familiar round of agencies, any 
job that offered, and no questions asked! 
But she didn’t have a chance to ask any 
questions; it was an empty day. By the 
time she came back to the apartment late 
in the afternoon, she was tired enough, 
and depressed enough, to be in a brutally 
practical mood. She felt very clear- 
sighted, and saw with unavoidable plain- 
ness that the thing she and Tom must do 
was not to pay the rent tomorrow, but to 
break the lease. Temporarily, at least, 
they'd have to go to their parents’ home— 
either home. It would hurt Tom’s pride, 
and she didn’t care much for the idea her- 
self, but there was no use in fooling them- 
selves. 

Migs tried not to see any more of the 
apartment than she could help as she went 
toward the tiny bedroom to change her 
clothes. She couldn’t think exactly how 


she’d put it up to Tom, but she would, . . . 
She rummaged through a drawer, looking 
for something to wear, and found the yel- 
low sweater, the one Tom had bought her 
in Bermuda when he had still been sure 
that Santa Claus was just around every 
corner. 

For the first time in several weeks, and 
for no practical reason, Migs felt exuber- 
antly cheerful. 

“T couldn’t have done it on purpose,” 
she silently told her reflection in the mir- 
ror, “but—” 

She had to count on Tom, now, and 
Tom knew it. 

Migs turned the knowledge in her mind 
like—a present. She’d been holding out 
on Tom, all this time, without knowing it. 
Loving him, but doubting him a little; 
letting him see, she admitted, that she 
knew a lot of responsibility was hers to 
assume. It was—there was a gift she 
could have given him more completely 
long ago, the gift of her confidence in him. 
She stood stock-still, immobilized by a 
deep excitement like that dammed up in 
the moment before the first shattering 
flourish of sound when the parade sweeps 
into sight at last, with drums, and glitter, 
and flying banners. 

Tom startled her back to the present 
with a jump, as he came in with a crash 
and a bang of his own. She flew out to 
meet him, and as they settled themselves 
in one chair with practiced economy of 
motion, Migs said she could see he had 
news—and quick, what was it? 

“Tt’s more of a confession,” said Tom, 
“and I have to tell you quick, before I lose 
my nerve!” 


Migs thought he’d never looked less 
nervous. He glowed with all his old con- 
tagious enthusiasm for the moment and 
with a new assurance that was unfamiliar, 
until Migs recognized it. She’d caught a 
glimpse of it once before, in a Bermuda 
shop. 

“You know me,” Tom was saying, “I 
coast along—yes, I do,” he affirmed to 
Migs’ contradictory head-shaking,—“and 
I’d have kept right on, if it hadn’t been 
for all of this.” 

He waved an embracing hand that took 
in the rent, the bills, the worries, with an 
air of pleased hospitality. He looked at 
Migs as though she had done him a tre- 
mendous and not-altogether-comprehended 
favor. 

“T asked to be transferred,” he said 
with a rush. “To work with Uncle George, 
selling. Remember when he said he’d 
take me on? It’s an awful gamble, but if 
it works, we'll go places! And I’ll make 
it work; I have to. Only, what do you 
say? Are you with me?” 

Migs glanced down for just an instant 
at her cashmere sleeve. 

Again she saw Tom, in Bermuda, buy- 
ing her a sweater and expanding visibly 
before her eyes. 

“Y’m with you,” she said without hesi- 
tation. 

And to be with Tom, in anything that 
he did, wasn’t any gamble; it was betting 
on a sure thing. And it was happiness, 
the indestructible kind. 

“I’m not afraid!” said Migs, and that 
was ribbon and tinsel and shiny wrapping, 
tying up her present to Tom, and making 
it complete. 


time, they’ll be all right with the carpet 
and the red walls, which I hear we’re not 
to do anything about.” 

“T think Dick will like these,’ I of- 
fered. “I think he’ll like them better than 
the others.” As a matter of fact, men are 
apt to hate yellow, and they usually think 
flowered materials are awfully feminine. 
I know Ed does. 

“These are so fresh-looking,’ Eileen 
said enthusiastically. “They'll be just 
right with the organdy spread and cur- 
tains, too. Dick will think you’re wonder- 
ful.” 

“Well, I hope so.” There was a hint of 
exasperation in Twick’s even tone. “He 
hasn’t been very much help to date.” 

“Dicky works so hard.” Eileen looked 
up quickly—her eyes defensive. ‘He’s 
the goodest boy.” 

“Where is he?” I asked. “Isn’t it almost 
time for him? I just can’t wait.” I hadn’t 
seen him since the wedding. “Think of 
having a whole evening and then a week- 
end together!” 

Twick lifted the organdy curtains out 
of the box. 

“Tf we hurry,” she said, “we can have 
these hung before he gets home.” She 
dragged a small stepladder from behind 
the screen. “Here, I’ll hand you down the 
poles, and you and Mrs. Breton can run 
the curtains on.” 

It was then that Dick came in. He is 
tall and lean and—and stronger. Stronger 
than when he used to be at home. He 
saw me. In two strides he crossed the 
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room and gathered me up in a rocking 
hug. He turned to Eileen, looking down 
at her very gently as if she were something 
wonderful. 

“You didn’t tell me Mother was com- 
ing,” he said. “Hi, Twick!” 

“We’re the decorating crew,” she of- 
fered. 

Dick’s eyes went suddenly dead. For 
the first time I noticed the marks of strain 
at the corners of his eyes. He turned his 
head and stood looking out the window. 

“You'll never know the old place.” 
Twick sat down cn top of the ladder. 
“D’you think you’re going to like this?” 
She held up a piece of blue. 

“Yes. Sure,” Dick said. He didn’t even 
look at the samples. 

“When we get it all fixed up,” Eileen 
put in, “it'll be just sweet, Dick. You 
wait and see. Just look at these materials 
Twick found.” 


pick glanced at them briefly and nodded 
without speaking. I’m as fond of 
Dick as any mother can be, but I must 
confess that right now, he gave me a feel- 
ing of exasperation. Even if he wasn’t 
particularly interested, he could at least 
pretend. Eileen was so eager, so anxious. 


.I started to say something, but Twick cut 


in ahead of me. 

“We're planning to re-cover that chair,” 
she said, “with this. Don’t you think it’ll 
be nice?” 

Dick said: “What? Oh, yeah. I guess 
so.” 


A little shadow swept across Eileen’s 
face; then she gave a bright, determined 
smile. 

“Aren’t you interested, Dicky? Don’t 
you care how your home looks?” 

For a few seconds Dick didn’t say any- 
thing. Then he put a hand on Eileen’s 
shoulder, and said slowly: “You know, 
darling, I’d like to go on a party tonight— 
just one bang-up party.” 

Eileen brightened. “That'll be fun, 
dear. But let’s decide about the color for 
the chair first. You know it’s awfully im- 
portant. This is our home, Dicky, yours 
and mine.” 

Dick’s eyes drifted about the shabby 
room. He glanced briefly at me. I hada 
strange feeling that he loved this room— 
loved it so much that he didn’t care if it 
was never fixed up. He reached over and 
took the samples that Twick had brought, 
out of her hand, stared down at them, and 
absently fingered them. Then it came to 
me, I don’t know how—but all of a sud- 
den, I realized that something was wrong, 
desperately wrong. I went sort of dead in- 
side. My own voice sounded queer to me 
as I said: 

“Dick—what is it, Dick?” 

“He’s just like all men,” Twick put in. 
“Women do all they can to make a place 
look nice, but men don’t really care.” 

Dick glanced at her. His mouth shaped 
itself into a one-sided smile, but there was 
no smile in his eyes. 

“Tt isn’t that I’m not interested. It’s 
only—it’s only—” He turned again to 


Eileen, and put an arm around her shoul- 
der. “It’s only—” He stopped, and just 
stood there very still, holding Eileen tight- 
ly and looking at her. 

After what seemed like a very long 
time, he said: “I suppose I might as well 
tell you now.” His voice was level. “I 
was going to wait until a little later to- 
night, till after we’d had our binge.” 

Eileen’s blue eyes turned dark as she 
looked up at him. ‘What, Dicky? What 
is it?” 

“Well, it’s just—it’s just— Look, dar- 
ling, you’ve got to take this like a soldier. 
I’ve been trying to think for hours of 
some way to tell you this gently, but there 
isn’t any.” 

“Dicky!” That one word was nothing 
but a soft little cry of distress. 

“We won’t need this place, darling— 
after tomorrow.” He wasn’t looking at 
Eileen now, just holding her tighter. 
“Mother and Dad will take care of you 
forme.... I’ve got my orders. We’re— 
we're leaving tomorrow.” 

Twick’s awed, “Oh, gosh!” was drowned 
out by Eileen’s cry, “Dick! Oh, Dick!” 
She twisted around in his arm and buried 
her head against his shoulder. 

I heard myself say: ‘‘Where are you 
going, Dick?” 

“T don’t know,” Dick said. “I guess— 
I guess it’s kind of far—Australia, maybe.” 


] GAZED at Dick, standing there, real, 
near—so near I could have put my 
arms around him. I would have to tell 
Ed. My heart hurt inside, as if it had 
been struck. Then slowly something hap- 
pened. It happened to me. I saw us— 
our family—a little close circle, always 
eager to be at home, always glad, un- 
consciously, to shut out the world. Now 
the walls were down. We were part of 
something enormous that was going for- 
ward. Our neighbors, our whole country, 
we stood together. Home wasn’t just a 
cozy nest any longer; it was a campfire, 
and its warmth was vital. Our job now 
was to take care of Eileen—and all the 
Eileens—and give them courage; to be 
proud of Dick and of all our men; to set 
up, wherever they went, a supply-line of 
love and pride and—yes, of hope. 

Dick’s hand, the hand that was holding 
the blue and gray swatches, stroked 
Eileen’s hair. 

“Tl be back, darling. I'll be back 
sooner than you think. We'll take ’em.” 

He tilted Eileen’s head back and kissed 
her fiercely. From between his fingers 
the colored samples fell and lay like little 
flags upon the floor. 


AMERICAN HEROES 
ARE REAL 


(Continued from page 60) 


Major Robinson won the D. F. C. for 
leading in seven days four bombing mis- 
sions of B-17’s, which resulted in heavy 
destruction of Japanese ships and no 
losses to the bombers, despite swarms of 
Japanese fighter planes. After completion 
of the last mission, on January 27, Major 
Robinson was ordered to remain on the 
ground and rest for several days. Never- 
theless, on January 29, he went aloft, par- 
ticularly to watch over the crews of three 
bombers who were making their first com- 
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bat flights. He led them through an at- 
tack and was piloting them homeward 
when his plane was shot down. The new- 
comers all survived. This last flight won 
him the D. S. C. 

Major Robinson’s dual honor was made 
public simultaneously with details of the 
exploits of Captain Hewitt T. Wheless, 
another bomber pilot, whose heroism that 
won the Distinguished Service Cross was 
described on April 28 in a radio speech by 
President Roosevelt. 

A young naval officer, Lieutenant John 
D. Bulkeley, won two Navy Crosses, two 
Silver Stars, the Philippine Order of Merit 
and the Army’s Distinguished Service 
Cross for using a speed-boat of the PT 
type to sink probably more enemy ton- 
nage than John Paul Jones sank in his 
whole career. 


Buteztey’s exploits were reported and 
verified by aviators, soldiers and sail- 
ors. Navy and Army boards passed on his 
decorations. He was the leader of the two 
speed-boats that sank five Japanese trans- 
ports in Subic Bay and halted one of the 
Japanese invasion efforts on Bataan. He 
piloted General MacArthur from Corregi- 
dor to the rendezvous with an airplane 
that took the General to Australia. Final- 
ly, at Cebu, he torpedoed a Japanese 
cruiser. How he escaped is a secret not 
yet known. 

Bulkeley’s honors fell to him in three 
duplicate sets, we learned when he came 
home in May. He wore the ribbons of 
seven medals, all pinned on his tunic with 
MacArthur’s own hand. 

Relatively few of the exploits which 
have won the Navy Cross can be de- 
scribed, since the actions were part of the 
large and secret pattern of naval opera- 
tions. Many of these have gone to sub- 
marine commanders, at the completion of 
long missions, lasting sometimes sixty days 
and during which officers and crew 
breathed foul air, lived in their flimsy 
hulls and dared not go on deck even at 
night in the Jap-patrolled China Sea. Such 
awards constitute honors to the entire 
crews of the undersea boats for valor and 
endurance. 


_—— 


The Navy Board of Awards broke its 
traditional rule by giving Navy Crosses to 
two officers without knowledge of the de- 
tails of what they actually accomplished, 
after these men were taken prisoner by 
the Japanese. These symbolic awards 
were made to Commander Winfield S. 
Cunningham, of the Navy, and Major 
James P. S. Devereux, of the Marine 
Corps. 

Cunningham and Devereux jointly com- 
manded Wake Island during its long pe- 
riod of resistance to Japanese naval forces, 
which cost the enemy several ships, hun- 
dreds of lives and whole flights of air- 
planes, before the capitulation. The 
awards were so unusual that the Navy 
issued a special explanation, which read 
in part as follows: 

“The Board of Awards, which submitted 
the recommendations from which recip- 
ients of medals and letters were selected, 
pointed out that complete, official facts 
regarding the stand at Wake are not 
known, but that on the basis of available 
information Commander Cunningham and 
Major Devereux deserve Navy Crosses. 

““This action,’ the board stated, ‘will 
not jeopardize further consideration of 
these officers or others involved in the 
defense of Wake Island when the official 
facts are received in the Department.’ ” 

In other words, at some future time, 
Cunningham and Devereux may receive 
Medals of Honor, and suitable awards 
will be made to the men under them who 
participated in the gallant fight. 


HERE are honors, too, other than 

medals, which sometimes go to persons 
who for technical reasons may not be 
decorated with the metal symbols of gal- 
lantry. There is a woman telephone 
supervisor at the Naval Air Station on 
Oahu who holds, as the result of a naval 
inquiry, a letter from President Roosevelt. 
The letter testifies to the courage of Alice 
Beckley Spencer, who, with “distinguished 
devotion to duty, extraordinary courage, 
most efficient action and utter disregard 
for her personal safety,” stuck to her 
switchboard for twenty-four hours, often 
under fire by attacking airplanes. 


The authority to issue decorations on 
the spot was issued soon after the out- 
break of war. Secretary Stimson con- 
ferred this power on General MacArthur 
three days after the outbreak of the war, 
and later passed it on to General Wain- 
wright. The generals also were given 
authority to promote men for gallantry. 
As a result of such promotions, twenty- 
five-year-old Boyd Wagner, at this writing 
serving in Australia, became the youngest 
lieutenant-colonel in the Army. Wagner, 
a pilot, was credited with shooting down 
five Japanese airplanes, with leading a 
squadron that destroyed twenty-five Japa- 
nese airplanes on the ground, and other 
undetailed exploits. 

Later in December, Secretary Knox 
authorized all flag officers to promote 
enlisted naval men for gallantry regardless 
of the vacancies that might exist on ships. 
To the commanders in chief of the three 
Fleets he gave authority to award the 
Navy Cross .“‘in the name of the Presi- 
dent.” 

All records of such decorations, with 
complete details, must be forwarded to 
Washington for review. But there is a 
long list of records which will not be 
made public until peace has come. A 
further list may never be reviewed. 

The secret records concern primarily 
submarine and airplane operations. In 
some of these the names have been an- 
nounced, and in others records and names 
both have reached Washington, but the 
records are suppressed on the ground of 
secrecy. 

The lost files are in the catacomb offices 
of Corregidor, if not destroyed or re- 
moved by the Japanese. These concern 
hundreds of men who have been cited for 
decorations which could not be delivered 
to them, and of thousands whose names 
would have figured in dispatches if there 
had been mail service to supplement the 
radio communications. No question, how- 
ever, will be raised at any future time 
about the right to wear his honors of any 
man whose name was transmitted. 

In the lost records of Corregidor is a 
chapter of Marine Corps history which 
one hopes may some day be told, when 
the men this chapter concerns are re- 
stored to the active list. This is the 
story of the famous Fourth Regiment. 

The Fourth Regiment was in China as. 
guardian of American interests. It es- 
caped only a few weeks before December 
8, and was sent to bolster the forces in the 
Philippines. 

The fifteen hundred men in this regi- 
ment were seasoned campaigners, and so 
good that MacArthur and Wainwright 
together decorated an average of more 
th 1 one in ten among them. The fifteen 
hundred Marines—all now dead or prison- 
ers of the Japanese—won 176 decorations 
for valor. 

The Marine Corps has the names of the 
heroes of its lost regiment, but when it 
made them public, it could give no de- 
scription. With the laconic phraseology 
of its historic tradition, the Corps could 
only announce: 

“No information is available as to the 
meritorious actions for which the awards 
were made.” 

We can only be sure that each of these 
medals, and all the others bestowed in 
Bataan on soldiers and sailors, were won 
in battle. 


EUROPE IN REVOLT 
(Continued from page 41) 


to sea. Numerous other German ships 
have been sunk by the British along the 
Norwegian coast as the result of “tips” 
supplied by the espionage service in Nor- 
way, which has its own ways and means of 
communicating with London. It is an im- 
portant phase of the battle which Nor- 
wegians are carrying out on the home 
front. 

With the news of the United States’ 
entry into the war the oppressed people 
of Norway took new heart, confident that 
the day was now not far off when they 
could rise to help drive the enemy from 
their country and to settle accounts with 
those of the Quisling ilk who had betrayed 
them. 

The news was celebrated by a large 
gathering around Abraham Lincoln’s statue 
in the Frogner Park of Oslo in order to 
pay homage to American democracy and 
American ideas of freedom. Speeches were 
made eulogizing the spirit of the United 
States, so cherished by the people of all 
Nazi-occupied countries, and wreaths were 
placed on the statue of Abraham Lincoln 
amid the singing of patriotic songs. 

A clash occurred when members of the 
Norwegian storm troopers tried to take 
away these wreaths. The crowd attacked 
the storm troopers, who got the hottest 
reception of their lives and howled for 
protection. After the skirmish had gone 
on for some time about fifty policemen 
arrived in motorcars and made a few 
arrests. However, the Norwegian pa- 
triots had already effectively commented 
on America’s entry into the war. 

Norwegian labor was so heartened by 
the good news from America that it staged 
a small rebellion. It began with a strike 
involving some forty thousand metal work- 
ers. The Nazi Commissar, Josef Ter- 
boven, promptly clamped martial law upon 
Oslo and the surrounding districts, follow- 
ing it with mass arrests. 


AY other classes of the population keep 
in tune. The resentment of Norwegian 
farmers against all attempts to Nazify 
their organizations has now become so 
bitter that it is openly stated the German 
authorities will ask Quisling to leave the 
farmers alone, although he is now Pre- 
mier. Members of the Quisling party 
have been chased away from farmers’ 
meetings, and Quislingites who had gained 
a foothold in agricultural organizations 
with the backing of storm troopers, have 
been forced to resign. 

The professions are no less steadfast in 
their resistance than the working people. 
The teachers demonstrated their courage 
when Quisling’s Department of Education 
attempted to bring them within the fold 
of Nazidom by demanding that they sign 
a pledge on their “honor and conscience” 
to work for the “New Order” in Norway 
and “to counteract any attempt on the 
part of pupils or colleagues to oppose co- 
operation with the new [Nazi] govern- 
ment.” Teachers were also invited to 
sign a declaration that they would resign 
from their jobs if they ever hindered the 
progress of the “New Order.” 

But instead . ... the members of the 
five teachers’ organizations in Norway 
drew up a counter pledge: 


| Art: No pep appeal, huh? Say! I was reading the other day about how you can’t have 
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How's your “Pep Appeal”? — —ty Williamson 
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The Boss: Sorry. Can’t use it. That song’s got no whoosh! No bang! No pep appeal! 


Joe: That lets us out, Art. You’ve got no words—I've got no tune! 


pep without vitamins. And that’s us, pal! I bet we haven't been eating right. You know, 
not getting all our vitamins. 


Joe: Maybe you're right, Art. And that gives me an idea. Come with me, boy! 


Joe: This is the ticket, Art. Look what it says: “KELLOGG’s PEP is made from choice 


parts of sun-ripened wheat and contains extra-rich sources of the two vitamins most 


likely to be missing in ordinary meals—vitamins B, and D.” 


Art: And, mister, does it taste good! Boy! If getting the rest of our vitamins is as much 
fun as eating this swell, crunchy cereal, we'll be in the big time before we know it! 


Vitamins for pen! A2Mozoe Ae for vitamins! 


Pep contains per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of vitamin B1, according to 
age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
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I hereby declare that I will remain 
loyal to my profession as a teacher and 
to my conscience, and that I will carry 
on my work as before and follow those 
instructions which are rightfully given me 
by my superiors. 


HE flow of escapes across the North 

Sea to England is steadily rising. Nor- 
wegians are slipping away by boatloads 
to join the Free Norwegian forces in Eng- 
land and Canada. One day a two-hundred- 
ton ship sailed out of a remote harbor on 
the west coast with two hundred persons 
aboard, including some sought by the 
Gestapo for political “crimes.” On the 
next day another steamship with ninety 
passengers made a similar get-away. With- 
in a short period, it is estimated, 10 per 
cent of the remaining Norwegian fishing- 
fleet succeeded in escaping to Great Brit- 
ain; so did numerous small steamers. 
Early in January, 1942, all police chiefs 
of Norwegian towns were instructed that 
the family of every citizen believed to 
have fled should be “examined,” and their 
property confiscated. Yet the Norwegian 
Crown Prince, speaking at a gathering in 
New York City, could express his reasoned 
opinion that at least two thousand Nor- 
wegians had found their way to England 
in small boats. Most of them enlist in 
the gallant Norwegian navy, sixty units 
of which, including destroyers, submarine, 
mine sweepers and other craft, are assist- 
ing the naval effort of the United Nations. 

Equal admiration is due to those who 
continue the underground fight at home. 
The number of sabotage acts is persistent- 
ly and dangerously increasing. 


At Holmestrand, a mysterious and vio- 
lent explosion on the waterfront cost the 
lives of five imported German workmen. 
At Trondheim a large factory caught fire; 
controlled Norwegian newspapers at- 
tributed it to “gross carelessness,” but the 
real cause was sabotage. Saboteurs 
burned a famous Gladtvedt Hotel at Héne- 
foss and the Strémmens timber factory 
near Hamar. One wing of the hotel, dat- 
ing from the eighteenth century and con- 
taining valuable paintings, was destroyed. 
Authorities of the Quisling regime and 
German officials had taken over the hotel 
before the fire. Extensive stocks of 
lumber were destroyed in the other fire. 

“Accidents” have so often broken the 
power-lines to German airports in western 
Norway that Nazi authorities have re- 
sorted to wholesale fining of the com- 
munities nearest the scene of sabotage. 

The city of Trondheim was recently 
fined sixty thousand crowns because an 
unidentified assailant threw acid in the 
face of a German sailor; while Stavanger 
had to pay a levy of fifty thousand 
crowns for a “power failure” in that town. 

The destruction by fire of two large 
gasoline storage-tanks, also in Trondheim, 
was attributed to sabotage. One man was 
arrested. Another fire, which destroyed a 
number of Trondheim warehouses con- 
taining food and ammunition destined for 
German forces in Finland, has also been 
blamed on saboteurs. 

Finally, about a million gallons of gaso- 
line were recently destroyed by a fire. 
This storage represented the entire fuel 
supply of the army of occupation, which 
had been careless enough to store its most 


valuable goods in the neighborhood of— 
Trondheim, 

Similarly railway sines in increasing 
numbers were damaged. 

Slow-down strikes followed, and indis- 
criminate destruction not only of German 
goods but even of the Norwegian people’s 
own belongings, which were to be handed 
over. The Norwegians practice not only 
the scorched earth, but even the scorched 
cupboard and larder. Peasants destroy 
their foodstuffs. Many people burned 
their haversacks rather than turn them 
over. All woolen clothes were burned 
before the German collectors came to 
confiscate them for the army in Russia. 

At the end of February, Josef Ter- 
boven, a little breathless, took the air. 
“Recently,” he said over the radio, ‘“Nor- 
wegians have assisted the British in dif- 
ferent ways and on several occasions. 
These acts were so grave that the German 
Supreme Court Martial was obliged to 
order the death penalty. I am afraid this 
obligation persists in ever-increasing meas- 
ure. He who conspires against Fithrer 
Hitler and Premier Quisling is forsaking 
his life.” 

The Norwegian insurance companies, 
however, although amalgamated with Ger- 
man combines, take a different view. In 
Norway life insurance is issued only after 
a thorough investigation of the applicant’s 
political record as well as his health. If 
the authorities confirm that the man who 
wants to buy life insurance is a known 
follower of the New Order, the companies, 
to their regret, forgo the business. They 
find a thousand excuses to explain why 
they are not interested in the proposition. 


THE 


snatched from them because of their lead- 
ers’ fatal mistake of “provoking” the 
United States into entering the war. 

But Hitler’s scientific thinkers “knew 
better.” Their analysis proved beyond 
doubt and to their entire satisfaction that 
America had not been the cause of the de- 
feat. They agreed that as a whole the plan 
devised by Wilhelm’s military brain-trust 
had been flawless, but added that “the di- 
rection of individual military operations 
was not on a sufficiently high plane.” Con- 
sequently Hitler’s Munich master-minds 
decided to re-adopt the plan, but to per- 
fect it by introducing important revisions. 
The Nazi leadership held the unshakable 
conviction that these improvements of the 
original plan meant the difference between 
victory and defeat. 

What were these improvements? 

Incredible though it may appear to- 
day, they referred solely to military 
strategy. Fitler’s High Command, while 
younger and more daring than their 
predecessors, still belong to Germany’s 
Nineteenth Century military tradition, in 
which Von Moltke and Von Schlieffen 
were the unassailable gods. Accordingly 
they never questioned the wisdom of these 
military giants, but merely ventured to 
examine it more thoroughly. Thus they 
came to the conclusion that the 1914-18 
campaign had been a failure because it had 
not carried out the plans of these proph- 
ets with sufficient exactitude. 

The Nazi military academy therefore 
promulgated three cardinal principles as 


COMING GERMAN DEFEAT 


(Continued from page 55) 


guarantees of the success of their own war 
of conquest: 

1. No simultaneous attacks on two big 
fronts—i.e., against France in the West 
and against Russia in the East. (The 
Nazis adhered to this.) 

2. The efficient execution of the Von 
Schlieffen plan in the French campaign, 
which the German commanders had 
messed up in 1914. This meant a break- 
through by the German right wing and 
the subsequent advance along the coast- 
lines of Belgium and France, which would 
make the French central position unten- 
able and lead to a complete German vic- 
tory in the West. (The Nazis carried 
this out.) 

3. No unnecessary extension of lines of 
communication which would at any time 
make it difficult to concentrate the total 
striking power of the German army on 
any given point. (Although the Nazis 
failed partly in this, since their coastline 
extends today from the northernmost tip 
of Norway to the Bay of Biscay, and 
their land front from Finland to the 
Black Sea, it does not matter, since actual 
fighting has been restricted to one front at 
atime. But this spreading of their forces 
would represent a terrific handicap in the 
event of the opening of a second front 
by the Allies.) 

Hitler, on the whole, skillfully avoided 
the strategic military pitfalls of the 1914- 
"18 campaign. Yet he repeated the fatal 
blunder of ignoring the inevitable entry 
of the United States into the war, and of 


completely underestimating its capacity 
for effective participation in the struggle. 
This, coupled with the full but belated 
realization that the striking power of the 
Soviet Union immeasurably surpasses that 
of Imperial Russia, has now convinced the 
German General Staff that there was 
something fundamentally wrong with their 
“flawless” grand strategy, and that their 
own collapse now is a mathematical in- 
evitability, only a question of time. 
Even Hitler must recognize today that 
the deadly parallel between the wars of 
1914 and 1939 is not due merely to a 
strategic similarity in which Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s inability to deliver the knock-out 
blow to France in 1917-18 has its counter- 
part in his own impotence to overcome 
Russia’s heroic resistance. The compari- 
son holds good particularly in the psycho- 
logical aspect, in the very thinking of the 
Nazi military leadership and in the minds 
of the German people. Hitler’s flamboy- 
ant tirades about the new Germany he 
has created cannot hide the incontro- 
vertible truth that the German character 
is the same today as it was a quarter of 
a century ago, under the Hohenzollerns. 


BEDIENCE is a cardinal trait of the 

German character. The Fuehrer prin- 
ciple was not invented by Hitler. He mere- 
ly exploited this inborn eagerness of the 
German people to submit to authority, to 
the man in uniform. It was because of 
his shrewd understanding of the German 
psvchology that Hitler provided his fol- 


lowers with uniforms long before he came 
to power. If, therefore, the people of 
Germany still unquestioningly accept Hit- 
ler’s leadership and blindly trust him to 
achieve victory, it is because they are 
firmly convinced that everything that has 
happened thus far in the war was foreseen 
by the Fuehrer down to the minutest de- 
tail. 

Germans never doubt for one instant 
that the British Isles were not invaded be- 
cause the immediate conquest of England 
did not fit in with the general military 
plan. It has not as yet dawned on them 
that perhaps the German military ma- 
chine was not prepared or _ properly 
equipped to follow up its quick victory 
over France with such an invasion. No 
German suspects that the political master- 
minds of Munich expected England to 
throw up the sponge as soon as France 
collapsed. Nor have the people of the 
Reich grasped that the Red Army com- 
manders have outmaneuvered and out- 
smarted Hitler’s generals on the Eastern 
front. Even a glimmering suspicion of 
this would have impaired German morale 
irretrievably. 


[" was because Hitler began to fear that 
the German people might ‘“misunder- 
stand” the Nazi failure to finish up Rus- 
sian resistance on schedule that he rushed 
back to Berlin last October to reassure 
them in a public speech that all was well. 
Being an expert on German psychology, 
the Fuehrer repeatedly underscored that 
the plans had not miscarried. His speech 
revealed the full extent of his fears: “Up 
to the present day every action has de- 
veloped just as much according to plan as 
formerly in the East against Poland and 
then against the West and finally against 
the Balkans,” said Hitler. “Everything 
has proceeded according to the plan. We 
have not been wrong in our plans. We 
have also not been mistaken about the effi- 
ciency and quality of our weapons. We 
have not been mistaken about the smooth 
working of the whole organization at the 
front and extending over a gigantic area in 
the rear. Our plan has worked.” 

Hitler knew that he could not oversell 
the point that his mysterious recipe for 
total victory still remained valid. He 
knew that if the Germans lost faith in 
The Plan, no power on earth could spur 
them on to another try for victory. To 
the German mind, the failure of The Plan 
means the loss of the war. 

What perhaps more than anything else 
constitutes the basic difference between 
the Allies and the Nazis is that neither 
German leadership nor its rank and file 
has ever been able to think while in ac- 
tion. A German defeat comparable to that 
at Dunkirk or Crete would have ended 
the war. It would have been psycho- 
logically impossible for the German Gen- 
eral Staff to revamp its plans and start all 
over again. The German General Staff 
does not know what it means to muddle 
through and change its strategy in the 
midst of a conflict. It has been trained 
by tradition to cling to its blueprints ir- 
respective of unforeseen conditions, fanat- 
ically believing that The Plan is almighty 
and contains within itself the answer to all 
problems. When, for instance, the com- 
mander of the Ninth German Army on 
the Russian front in 1915 received in- 
structions to attack with gas on a certain 
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It’s the excessive perspiration that 
comes with today’s extra walking 
that helps breed the Athlete’s Foot 


fungi. These tiny plants feed on stale 
perspiration products and dead 
skin. Then, when the skin cracks 
open, they get in and infect the liv- 
ing tissue. Livid red toes, peeling 
skin and pain with every step tell 
you it’s Athlete’s Foot you’ve got! 


Examine the skin between your toes tonight. Is 
it cracked, raw? Drench the entire foot with 
Absorbine Jr., full strength. Repeat daily, night 
and morning. Remember—it’s the nation-wide 
favorite for relieving Athlete’s Foot! 


1. Absorbine Jr. is an effec- 
tive fungicide. It kills the 
Athlete's Foot fungi on 
contact. 

2. It dissolves the perspira- 
tion products on which 
the Athlete's Foot fungi 
thrive. 


"3. It dries the skin between 


the toes. 
4. It soothes and helps heal 
the broken tissues. 


5. It eases the itching and 
pain of Athlete's Foot, 


Guard against reinfection. 
Boil socks 15 minutes. Dis- 
infect shoes. In advanced 
cases consult your doctor in 
addition to using Absorbine 
Jr. Absorbine Jr., $1.25 a 
bottle at all druggists. If free 
sample is desired address 
W. F. Young, Inc., 270D 
Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


: KILLS ATHLETES 
i FOOT FUNGI 
@. ON CONTACT 


Also QUICK RELIEF for these summer troubles: 


Insect 
bites 


burning. feet 
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day, he did so unhesitatingly, although 
the wind was blowing in the wrong direc- 
tion, and inflicted severe losses on his own 
troops. This is typical. 

Military education in Germany is based 
on a complete lack of faith in human in- 
telligence. A perfectly trained German 
soldier is an individual so completely 
automatized that all his reactions in the 
field are strictly mechanical, blindly obey- 
ing the commands of his immediate su- 
perior. No German officer, not even a 
general, is supposed to ask questions. His 
task is to follow the instructions laid 
down by General Headquarters’ advance 
plans. No margin is left for individual 
initiative. While this may, basically, be 
true of almost any other army, it can- 
not be denied that in the French, English, 
American and Russian armies the soldiers 
and officers are not entirely paralyzed by 
their advance instructions. If something 
goes wrong, they do permit themselves to 
resort to their own intelligence. But, 
brave and daring though the German sol- 
dier may be, he falls into the greatest 
confusion when faced by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, and when the preconceived 
plan fails to work even in minor matters. 


VERY man who fought in the last war 

recalls incidents of mass panic on the 
German side when one little detail in the 
execution of a specific task did not come 
off as per schedule. I remember, for in- 
stance, how a German infantry battalion 
during the battle of Passchendaele, having 
been told that the British artillery sup- 
porting the Canadian front line had been 
completely silenced, and that they needed 
merely to walk across no-man’s-land to 
take our trenches, threw up their hands 
to a man when suddenly a single hastily 
repaired piece of field artillery fired a few 
shots from the British side. That lone 
piece of artillery could neither have 
thrown up a barrage against the oncoming 
mass attack, nor could it have protected 
the Canadian line. The surprise of a few 
whiz-bangs whistling over their heads, how- 
ever, when they had been definitely told 
there would be no artillery fire, complete- 
ly unnerved the Fritzes, and they sur- 
rendered en masse to an enemy very much 
inferior in numbers. 

I recall another personal experience 
from the First World War which illus- 
trates the amazing faculty of the Allied 
soldier to think in action and use indi- 
vidual initiative: 

On the Somme front the casualties from 
German snipers were growing alarmingly 
heavy in our sector. The strangest part 
of it was that most of the casualties in- 
flicted on us by these expert sharpshoot- 
ers occurred at night. Work parties sent 
out to repair barbed wire under cover of 
darkness came back with fifty or even 
seventy-five per cent of their numbers 
left behind in the ice-cold mud of no- 
man’s-land. The thing that puzzled the 
Canadian staff was how the Germans 
managed to pick off our men one by one 
in the impenetrable darkness of that 
winter, especially since neither the Ger- 
mans nor we employed Very lights to il- 
luminate night operations. It was a 
mystery indeed, since on many nights a 
drizzle of rain fell, and more often it 
even poured, and never did we catch sight 
of a single German prowling there in the 
Godforsaken night between the two lines 


of death. Yet our men were being killed 
—and they were not killed in cold-steel 
encounters between rival working parties. 
They were neatly shot by musketry fire. 
Who were these men who could shoot with 
such precision in the dark? 

It was one of our Indian scouts, a 
soldier commonly known as Moses, a 
Cree tribesman from the Hudson Bay 
District, I believe, who finally unraveled 
the mystery. Moses discovered that the 
Germans had smeared luminous paint on 
the stakes to which the barbed wire was 
attached. But their night patrols had 
painted only those stakes nearest our 
front line, and those on but one side, that 
facing their own lines. The effect was 
that when our men crawled out into no- 
man’s-land past those painted stakes, their 
bodies darkened part of the shining posts, 
and the German snipers, who had their 
special rifles trained on those luminous 
targets, merely had to pull the trigger to 
nick our unsuspecting men. 

Moses, in his own slow and silent way, 
without consulting any superior officer, 
worked out a device that not only mysti- 
fied the German snipers but threw them 
into consternation. One night he and a 
few cronies, loaded with straw sacks, went 
into no-man’s-land—not venturing beyond 
the row of stakes shielding our front line, 
however. Into the area where most of our 
men had been killed, the Moses crew now 
flung out their sacks. Then, by means of 
ropes, they slowly pulled the sacks past 
the luminous side of the posts. No sooner 
did a sack darken the bright side of one 
of the stakes than a rifle-shot would 
ring out. Moses and his friends watched 
carefully where the flash of the rifles was 
coming from, and then systematically 
killed the German snipers thus located. 
The Indian had, all by himself, out- 
smarted the clever scheme planned by the 
German General Staff. 

Unimportant as such an incident may 
be as against the gigantic factors involved 
in a global conflict, it nevertheless demon- 
strates the ability of the rank-and-file man 
on the Allied side to solve his own diffi- 
culties. That peculiar gift of considering 
defeat a challenge to ingenuity and a spur 
to greater effort is something the German 
soldier woefully lacks. 

Until August 8, 1918, the German Im- 
perial Army was winning World War I. 
That is, at least so far as the German peo- 
ple were concerned. The army had not 
experienced a single substantial defeat, al- 
though it had swallowed many a disap- 
pointment. Yet on that day Ludendorff, 
who for a year had been teetering between 
the highest hopes and deepest despair, con- 
ceded that it was all over but the shout- 
ing. He himself described what he called 
“the black day of the German army in the 
history of the war” in the following words: 

“Early on August 8, in a dense fog ren- 
dered still thicker by artificial means, the 
English, mainly with Australian and Ca- 
nadian divisions, attacked between Albert 
and Moreuil with strong squadrons of 
tanks, but otherwise in no great superiori- 
ty. The divisions in line allowed them- 
selves to be completely overwhelmed. .. . 
Our war machine was no longer efficient. 
August 8 put the decline of our fighting 
power beyond all doubt. .. . I had no hope 
of finding a strategic expedient to turn the 
tables—I became convinced that we were 
now without the safe foundation for the 


plans of General Headquarters. ... The 
war must be ended... .” Less than three 
months later the German delegates left 
Berlin to treat with Marshal Foch for an 
armistice. 

Yet all that had happened on that 
eighth day of August was that the Ger- 
mans had suffered a sectional defeat after 
four years of continuous victories. 

But this was all that was needed to 
bring German military power tumbling 
down like a house of cards. In those three 
months which elapsed between “black” 
August the eighth and the Armistice, 
the people—in the final analysis indivis- 
ible from the army—lost its will to resist. 
The soldiers in the field as well as the ci- 
vilian population yielded to an overwhelm- 
ing sense of the futility of all further sac- 
rifices. The foe’s superiority in numbers 
and material had grown too great, they 
felt, and the longer the war would last 
the worse the German position would be- 
come. And even more demoralizing was 
the German realization that The Plan had 
not correctly gauged the psychology of 
the other nations, which had never been 
expected to surpass Germany in martial 
determination and will to win. 

It was therefore not so much the in- 
itself unimportant Allied victory on the 
Somme that served as the final blow to 
the German people. What broke their 
morale was the crushing knowledge that 
the odds were too great against them and 
that Britain, France and the United 
States would go on fighting to the last 
man out of an inexhaustible reserve of 
man-power. 

Today, twenty-five years later, these 
same Germans—a nation’s character does 
not change in one generation—have their 
eyes glued as if hynotized on Russia’s in- 
exhaustible human and material resources. 
Almost petrified with fear, they wait for 
the avalanche which sooner or later will 
sweep them away. Through the barrage 
of Goebbels’ propaganda they are slowly 
perceiving that the enemy on their Eastern 
front in this war will never give way, just 
as the Allies on their Western front kept 
gaining strength in the first war. Only a 
few weeks ago Major Otto Mossdorf, 
military expert attached to the Von Brau- 
chitsch staff, let the cat out of the bag 
when he admitted that “the real core” of 
the Russian army is still intact and that 
“the Germans last year met only a gi- 
gantic protective screen of secondary 
troops of inferior quality. The Russian 
‘barbarians’ fooled us,” indignantly con- 
cludes this candid German observer in an 
article in the Allgemeine Zeitung, for 
which he presumably has been purged by 
this time. 


DEFEAT may come at any time. For all 
we know, that defeat may already 
have taken place and may have been 
passed on to the outside world as an oc- 
currence of no importance, just as hap- 
pened in the case of August 8, 1918, the 
far-reaching consequences of which were 
revealed only long after the war. 

Before the fourth winter of the war 
comes around it is most likely that the 
people of Germany will have inescapably 
sensed the tragic parallel between World 
Wars I and II. And when that happens 
neither Hitler’s whip nor his cajolery will 
be able to stem the collapse. The Third 
Reich will have come to an end. 


BOOR SUGGESTIONS 


Sor ctugual 
BY HARRY HANSEN 


ALT DISNEY is not only one of 

the foremost entertainers of the 
nation; he is the gifted developer of 
an art form that has tremendous pos- 
sibilities. In “The Art of Walt Dis- 
ney,” Robert D. Feild, of Tulane 
University, describes the history, 
aim, drawing and filming of Dis- 
ney’s famous pictures, showing how 
the idea grows. 


If you chuckled with nostalgic glee 
at “Life with Father,” you may find 
amusing Sally Benson’s sketches of 
family life in St. Louis in 1903, when 
the Fair was in the making; she calls 
it “Meet Me in St. Louis.” 


We know so little about Australia 
today that we are doubly grateful to 
Margaret L. Macpherson for her live- 
ly account of a personal visit to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, “I Heard the 
Anzacs Singing.” Not a long book 
and not a description of scenery; it 
deals with the people. 


The war is responsible for a new 
collection of soldier songs—“Sound 
Off!”’—which run all the way from 
“Yankee Doodle” of the American 
Revolution to “Hinky Dinky Parley 
Voo” of the last war. Collected with 
great care by Edward Arthur Dolph, 
with historical sketches and voice 
and piano scores, the book serves a 
new purpose in these times. 

(“The Art of Walt Disney,” by Robert D. 
Feild; the Macmillan Co., $3.50. “Meet Me in 
St. Louis,” by Sally Benson; Random House, 
$2.50. “I Heard the Anzacs Singing,” by Mar- 
garet L. Macpherson; Creative Age Press, $2. 


“Sound Off!” by Edward Arthur Dolph; Farrar 
& Rinehart, $3.50.) 


This noted critic will briefly review 
in each issue the recently published 
book he deems the most interesting 


“WHO — ME?” 

Not right now, sonny. But you 
just wait! This whole great country 
is going to be needing you. Say about 
15 years from now, when you've 
acquired a little algebra, and a best 
girl, and 100-odd more pounds of 
bone and muscle. 


“What'll it need ME for then?” 

For lots of things. For jobs a great 
dea] different and better than today’s. 
You like airplanes, don’t you? 


“Airplanes? You bet!” 


Well, we'll need you to fly them. 
Better planes than any we have now, 
flying higher and faster. They'll be 
safer, and the whole world will be 
safer, too, when you take to the air. 
We're determined on that, and we’re 
doing everything in our power to 
make sure of it. What else do you 
like to do? 


“Well, we’re buildin’ a clubhouse...” 

Building! Just the thing! We’re 
going to want your help with a lot of 
building. Houses, and the things that 
go into houses. Things like air condi- 
tioning, and better heating and light- 
ing, and refrigerators. I tell you, 
you re going to be busy! 
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“'Bu—but I like to PLAY!” 

And you'll have some wonderful 
things to play with! Radio such as 
nobody knows today, and television, 
and the results of new research in 
electricity and plastics and elec- 
tronics—things that aren’t even im- 
agined yet. Things that you'll have a 
hand in imagining, and then making 
real. And you'll find there’s no play 
in all the world that’s as much fun as 
helping to build the world of the 
future. 


Yes, sonny, we’re all going to need 
you. And we’re all of us—fathers 
and mothers, soldiers, men and 
women of American industry—work- 
ing and fighting right now to make 
sure that this world of the future will 
be a better world. A world in which a 
young man like you can find the full- 
est opportunities to work and build 
and play. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


kk * 


The volume of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we 
cannot tell you about it now. When it 
can be told we believe that the story of 
industry's developments during the war 
years will make one of the most fasci- 
nating chapters in the history of indus- 
trial progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


952-317M3-211 
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SELECTED BY 


DEE M & WT A 


Deems Taylor, one of America’s leading composers and music critics, will select 


each month two or more records he believes our readers will enjoy playing. 


MRS. BRITCHETT SPEAKS ON STRATEGY 


(Continued from page 53) 


“How ghastly!” 

Mr. Britchett explained carefully: 

“What I mean is, a column of tanks 
would smash through the Russian lines, 
fan out, circle back—and there you are. 
That particular outfit of Russians were 
surrounded by tanks.” 

“Like Custer’s Last Stand,” murmured 


Mrs, Britchett dreamily. “I do wish I 
could remember who took Custer’s 
part.” 


Mr. Britchett stared at her curiously, 
but made no comment. 

“Well, anyway,” he continued, after a 
pause, “the Russians were driven back 
till they were within sight of Moscow. It 
looked like the end; then came the snow.” 
Mr. Britchett’s early study of the silent 
movies began to pay sudden dividends. 
“Out of the north came the snow, cover- 
ing that vast and barren land—” 

“Wait a minute. I want to get that. 
It’s good. ‘Out of the north—’ And then 
did you say ‘vast and barren’?” 


Mr. Britchett looked pleased. “I said 
‘vast and barren.’ The snow covered 
everything with a thick white blanket. 
And with the snow came intense cold, 
freezing the German army in its tracks. 
Then Stalin telephoned Timmyshenko—” 

“Did you say ‘telephoned’?” asked Mrs. 
Britchett. “I don’t mind, of course, but 
it sort of spoils things.” 

Mr. Britchett ignored the interruption. 
“He gave Timmyshenko orders to ad- 
vance. The Russians counterattacked. 
The German tanks foundered in the snow- 
drifts. Their planes couldn’t take off. 
They had to fall back. Day after day the 
Russian tanks and planes pounded away 
at them—” 

“Wait. I don’t understand. If the Ger- 
mans couldn’t get their tanks through the 
snow, and their planes wouldn’t fly, how 
did the Russians manage it?” 

“They were prepared for cold-weather 
fighting.” 

“How?” asked Mrs. Britchett. 


“They just were, that’s all. How does 
anyone prepare for cold weather? Their 
men were dressed for it. Heavy under- 
wear and all that sort of thing.” 

Mrs. Britchett looked slightly confused. 
“But—” 

“I’m merely telling you what hap- 
pened,” said Mr. Britchett with simple 
dignity. “This isn’t a lecture on engineer- 
ing. It’s history. The Russians spread 
out on both sides of the German columns 
as they retreated. Then every once in a 
while the Russian lines would come to- 
gether like a lobster-claw, and bite off a 
division or two. So!” Mr. Britchett il- 
lustrated with his hands. 

“Tsn’t that what you said the Germans 
used to do on the way in?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Then why did they quit all of a sud- 
den?” 

“Because the Russians were using mo- 
torized sleighs and things and could get 
around better.” 

“T thought you said they were in tanks.” 

“They were in everything,” shouted 
Mr. Britchett. ‘Tanks, sleighs, skis, sam- 
pans. They even used dog-teams.” 

“That’s cute,’ observed Mrs. Britchett, 
making a note. 

“Well, anyway, that’s the story. Tim- 
myshenko saved Moscow. He saved Rus- 
sia. Perhaps he saved the world.” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Britchett, 
writing furiously. “You know, I think I 
could make that Timmyshenko a little 
more interesting. He sounds like a darling 
character, with that name and those mus- 
taches and everything. I think I'll just 
work up something about his boyhood. 
You know—barefoot peasant boy. Red- 
sails-at-sunset stuff. And a sweet old peas- 
ant mother all covered with wrinkles and 
one of those adorable colored shawls.” 

Mr. Britchett looked at her with sur- 
prise. Then he looked at the cocktail 
shaker. It was almost empty. He poured 
in a dash of gin, jiggled it and filled his 
glass. “All gone,” he said, helping himself 
to a cracker. “How about dinner?” 


"BOOK at this.” Mrs. Britchett met him 
as he entered the front door. She was 
holding a copy of the Fairview Manor, 
Long Island, News. “Never mind hang- 
ing up your hat and coat. Come in and 
listen to this. It’s about my talk on the 
Russian business. Here’s what it says: 
““At the monthly meeting of the Fair- 
view Manor Current Events Club, held 
on Wednesday afternoon at the charming 
home of the Chairman, Mrs. Smedley 
Britchett’”” (Mr. Britchett glanced in- 
voluntarily at the rug), “‘Mrs. Britchett 
read an exceptionally interesting and in- 
formative paper on the Russian situation. 
““She compared the ill-fated campaign 
of Napoleon with the present struggle of 
Hitler’s armies, laying particular stress 
upon the part which the Russian General 
Timoshenko has played in hurling back 
the enemy from the gates of Moscow. 
“‘Mrs. Britchett gave an interesting 
account of General Timoshenko’s little- 
known early life, describing in colorful 
detail his rise from a Ukrainian peasant 
boy to the savior of Russia, and perhaps, 
as Mrs. Britchett so aptly put it, of all 
the world. 
““Mrs. Britchett is a student of mili- 
tary strategy. It was generally agreed 
that she contributed one of the most time- 


ly papers which has been read before the 
Club to date, and one which did much to 
foster a better understanding with our 
great and mysterious ally.’” 

Mrs. Britchett finished, and beamed at 
her husband. “What do you think of 
that?” 

“Donkey-dust,” said Mr. Britchett. 

“That’s right. Always disparage any- 
thing I’ve done. I get so tired of it. I 
don’t sneer at your work!” There were 
tears in her voice. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mr. Britchett. “It’s 
a swell write-up. I’m proud of you.” 


R. BRITCHETT’S competent secretary 

stuck her graying blonde head through 

the door of the inner office. “It’s Mrs. 

Britchett,” she announced with the subtly 

sympathetic voice of an understanding 

old-timer. “She’s on the phone. Says it’s 
important.” 

Mr. Britchett picked up the receiver: 
“Ves, dear.” 

“Darling, the most exciting thing! 
Would you mind very much?” 

“Mind what?” 

“Well, it’s like this: I’ve been asked to 
go to Washington with a committee of 
women from different States. It’s a na- 
tional meeting to discuss what American 
women can do for Russia during the war.” 

“Why, in heaven’s name, should they 
ask you?” 

“Why shouldn’t they ask me? I sup- 
pose they want people who know a litile 
about Russia and the war. You don’t 
mind, do you, dear? I'll only be gone a 
few days, and it really won’t cost much.” 

“No,” said Mr. Britchett. “No, I don’t 
mind. Only—well—what I mean is— 
For heaven’s sake!” 


DREAM JOBS 
(Continued from page 23) 


box-office appeal but because of a slight 
altercation he had with the post office. 
He insisted that the Warner Brothers had 
shipped to him “The Glass Coffin,” but 
the postmaster kept on saying that no 
coffin, not even a wooden one, had ar- 
rived from New York. Both sides were 
right. 

Very early in his career Jack Warner 
realized that two things were uppermost 
in the business of picture-making: that 
writers and ideas were more important 
than stars and directors; and that dis- 
cipline in the studio must be maintained 
at all costs. Realization number one was 
of a pleasant nature. It enabled him to 
grasp the value of such properties as 
“Main Street,” and “Babbitt.” Realiza- 
tion number two was directly responsible 
for the birth of that most dreaded word 
in Hollywood slang—suspension. There 
is a slight disagreement between Jack 
Warner and Noah Webster as to the real 
meaning of suspension. The latter de- 
scribes it as “temporary forced with- 
drawal from the exercise of office, powers, 
prerogative, privileges as a member or 
communicant.” The former maintains, 
stoically and whole-heartedly, that when 
he says that such and such actor or actress 
is about to be “suspended,” it means just 
one thing: that the culprit disobeyed or- 
ders and will therefore be suspended from 
the studio’s pay-roll and will stay sus- 
pended until he regains his senses. 
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Now then: the Warners are not the 
only motion-picture producers who sus- 
pend temperamental stars; other studios 
do it, every day of the year (Sundays and 
the Fourth of July included). But there 
is something about Warners’ suspension, 
perhaps the gusto with which they an- 
nounce and execute it, that earned for 
Jack Warner the coveted title of the 
Great Suspender. The men and women 
who have been suspended by him are not 
inclined to take much stock in that pro- 
found statement of T. S. Elliott’s, accord- 
ing to which “The world will come to an 
end not with a bang but a whimper.” 
They know only too well that their par- 
ticular world came to an end with a hell 
of a bang. 

It is a pleasant duty to report that at 
least ninety per cent of Jack Warner’s 
suspensions have wound up in happiness 
and bliss, and that the enraged stars 
who have dashed out of Jack’s office ready 
to commit arson and mayhem, are to be 
found at this moment working, cheerfully 
and contentedly, on the Warner Brothers 
lot. The remaining ten per cent would 
come back too—if Jack would only give 
“the nod.” 

Had anyone told Bette Davis seven 
years ago when she was fighting the 
Warners tooth and nail before a stern 
British judge that, a few months later, 
Jack Warner would greet her with out- 
stretched arms at the entrance gate at 
Burbank, she would have undoubtedly 
derided the daring prophet. Having 
run away to England and having sworn 
that never, never again would she put her 
foot on the Warner soil, she was grimly 
determined to stay suspended for the 
balance of her natural life, come hell and 
high water. Today, seven years later, 
she howls with laughter when she recalls 
that battle, and cannot understand how 
anyone could possibly fail to make friends 
with Jack Warner. 


would appear as if the Great Suspen- 
der was, at the same time, a Great 


Conciliator. There is one actor in Holly- 


wood who talks of Jack’s peace-making 
talents with a mixture of admiration and 
regret. 


“T went to his office,” he says in 


“you'RE NEW 


HERE, AREN'T you ?" 


a hushed voice, “to ask for a raise. I 
stayed there two solid hours. I never had 
such a good time in my life. We laughed 
and laughed and laughed. It was not un- 
til I was ushered out that I suddenly 
realized that he never gave me a chance 
even to mention that small matter of one 
grand a week more. The man’s a genius.” 


Nor much of a sleeper, Jack begins his 
working routine a bit ahead of the 
sun. Depending on how many disputes he 
has had to arbitrate the previous day, he 
wakes up anywhere between four and six 
A.M., switches on the light and_ begins 
jotting down various thoughts and ideas 
on a large writing-tablet which always lies 
by the side of his bed. He gets up at 
seven-forty-five and tackles an impressive 
mountain of scripts (plays, screen-plays 
and original stories) that he brought the 
night before from the studio. His par- 
ticular attention is centered on the shoot- 
ing scripts of the pictures that are either 
already in production or are about to go 
into production. A small change here 
and there may improve the quality of the 
picture. The director and the script-writ- 
ers, experienced and efficient as they are, 
do get on the wrong track once in a while, 
and it is up to Jack to pull on the reins. 
It is his stout belief that ‘the play is the 
thing.” 

By nine-thirty he has read more stuff 
than an average man consumes in a full 
month. His eyes are tired by now, but 
not too tired to fail to spot the battery of 
the telephones on his desk. He calls up 
every department head of the studio and 
checks the start of their day’s work. For 
the next hour and a half he discusses a 
most bewildering variety of subjects, 
which range all, the way from the grand 
finale of a new Errol Flynn picture to a 
disgruntled exhibitor in North Dakota 
who feels that the Warners did him wrong. 

The clock strikes eleven. New York 
is on the phone. It’s two p.m. in Man- 
hattan, and the home office has managed 
to prepare a brand-new series of head- 
aches for Jack. The sales manager is 
having a tough time with a certain chain 
of theaters. The treasurer wants Jack’s 
opinion as to how to handle a rather 


bothersome financial problem. The War- 
ners’ lawyers, than which nothing is 
whicher under the sun, are somewhat 
doubtful as to whether or not Clause 
Number Twenty-seven in the proposed 
contract with a new star provides a suffi- 
cient margin of safety for the company. 

The promotion department comes next. 
One of the boys has had a brainstorm 
and dreamed up something which would 
either panic the whole nation or merely 
waste so many thousands of Warners’ 
money. 

Jack is still hanging on the long-distance 
phone when he is advised by the butler of 
the arrival of an important actor’s agent 
who says it’s a matter of life and death, 
and can be discussed only in the privacy 
of Mr. Warner’s home. Often the agent 
lies like a doormat, but once in a blue 
moon he is telling the truth. So it is bet- 
ter to receive him than tell him to go 
and fly a kite. 

Fifteen miles separate Jack’s house in 
Beverly Hills from Burbank. The idea 
of being cut off from his beloved tele- 
phone for an endless twenty-five minutes 
upsets Jack considerably. But then he is 
the first to admit that some of the bright- 
est ideas have come to him during that 
long drive. One day he picked up the 
tabloid which his chauffeur was reading 
and saw a headline which announced that 
“G-men raided an opium den downtown.” 
Up to that time Jack Warner never heard 
anyone refer to Federal agents as G-men. 
“What does that G-man business mean?” 
he asked. 

The chauffeur explained. 

“Ts it a brand new slang expression?” 

“Oh, not so new,” said the chauffeur; 
“must be at least two weeks old.” 

“Is that a fact!” said Jack Warner. 
He would have given ten thousand dollars 
at that moment to have had a telephone 
by his side. 

When he finally arrived at the studio, 
trembling with excitement, he summoned 
all the department heads and announced 
that he was going to put into immediate 
production a picture entitled ‘“G-Men,” 
and that in order to save time, two com- 
panies were to do the shooting—one from 
eight A.M. to six P.M., the other from 
eight P.M. to six A.M. No, he did not have 
a story yet, but that did not matter. 
“Notify all our exhibitors,” he ordered, 
“that in eight weeks from now we will de- 
liver to them the finished print of ‘G- 
Men.’ Tell them that the Warners are, as 
usual, well ahead of everybody else.” 
(P. S. “G-Men” was finished in eight 
weeks and made barrels of money.) 


EVEN on the days when he fails to con- 
coct a bright notion, plenty drama sur- 
rounds his arrival at the studio. The air 
is always charged with electricity in and 
around his enormous office on the second 
floor of the Administration Building. Ac- 
tors, writers, stars, associate producers, 
directors, costume-designers and publicity 
men see to it that there is nothing trivial 
or routine about Jack’s entrance. Some- 
thing is always cooking. An actor has 
quarreled with another actor and threat- 
ened to punch him in the nose. A di- 
rector is five days behind his shooting 
schedule, meaning that the picture will 
cost about ten per cent more than indi- 
cated by the forecast. A woman star has 
had a knock-down and drag-out fight with 


an associate producer who dared to sug- 
gest that her interpretation of a certain 
dramatic scene was definitely hammy. 
The head of the publicity department has 
spent a sleepless night trying to solve the 
riddle as to which city would be the most 
logical place for the world premiére of a 
picture entitled “One Foot in Heaven.” 
And so on and so forth. 

A broad smile on his lips and a fresh 
carnation in his buttonhole, Jack listens 
to complaints, suggests remedies; and 
when he reaches a particularly tough 
situation, begins telling jokes. He knows 
he is dealing with overgrown children, and 
he is determined that they shall not be 
permitted to run a company that dis- 
tributes six hundred thousand dollars each 
week in salaries and wages. 


Y one-thirty he succeeds in restoring a 

certain modicum of peace, disposes of 
his mail and is ready to eat his lunch. 
His secretary advises him of the name 
and the background of his luncheon guest 
or guests (not a day passes without some 
visiting fireman dropping in at Burbank), 
and he proceeds to the so-called execu- 
tives’ dining-room. It is a large, beauti- 
fully decorated bungalow with a seating 
capacity of about fifty. Jack Warner 
takes his place at the head of the table 
and plunges into a rapid-fire conversation. 
In no time his guests discover that they 
are on the witness stand. A foreign cor- 
respondent has to tell everything he knows 
about the situation in England, Soviet 
Russia, Germany, Italy, Libya, Egypt, 
India and all other battle-fronts. A rail- 
road president must be prepared to ex- 


plain why there aren’t enough tank-cars to 
carry gasoline from West to East. A 
surgeon who came to discuss motion-pic- 
ture stars and have a good meal, finds 
himself all but performing an appendecto- 
my long before the dessert is served. A 
military attaché of an allied nation is 
given coffee-cups, spoons, knives and forks 
to demonstrate the principles of the mech- 
anized warfare. It is the consensus on 
the Warner Brothers’ lot that some day a 
blood-transfusion will be performed in the 
executives’ dining-room, with Jack War- 
ner supervising the operation and picking 
the flaws. 

Having pumped his guests dry, Jack 
glances at his wrist-watch and gets up. 
It’s two-fifteen. He is due in his projec- 
tion-room (a huge affair larger than an 
average neighborhood playhouse) to view 
the stuff which had been shot the day be- 
fore, and to cut and edit the completed 
pictures. As can be expected from a man 
who spent thirty years in the motion-pic- 
ture business, he has developed a tech- 
nique of his own. Very often he breaks 
the hearts of his directors and stars by 
eliminating a scene which they thought 
was “the” scene. But later on, when the 
picture is shown before an audience, they 
realize that he was a hundred per cent 
right, and that their beloved scene would 
have played havoc with the pace of the 
picture. 

At four-thirty he returns to his office, 
summons his secretary and dictates in- 
numerable memos about the material he 
viewed in the projection-room. He indi- 
cates what scenes are to be changed, what 
scenes thrown out, what new dialogue 
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added, etc. This over, he is ready to re- 
ceive his callers. From twenty to thirty 
people are waiting in his outer office. The 
agents who have come to discuss various 
deals, the casting director who has brought 
with him a long list of suggestions, the 
production manager, whose duty it is to 
give a detailed report on the work in 
progress. While all of this is going on, 
Jack’s telephone buzzes constantly. His 
visitors listen to his conversations with 
New York and Chicago, Washington and 
Philadelphia, Palm Springs and San Fran- 
cisco, and it is a source of ceaseless won- 
der to them how in heaven any man can 
keep track of so many subjects. He does 
not accept all calls, of course. The bores, 
the four-flushers, the nuts and the wood- 
peckers constituting at least ninety per 
cent of the population of Hollywood—a 
man in Jack Warner’s position cannot af- 
ford to let these waste his time. A certain 
well-known producer who shall be name- 
less, spent two weeks in unsuccessful ef- 
forts to get Jack Warner on the phone. 
Finally when he raised his voice and 
wanted to know why that blankety-blank 
would not talk to him, Jack smiled sweetly 
and said to his secretary: “Tell that guy 
that before I agree to talk with him, he 
must promise me that he will spend at 
least a month in one of those progressive 
schools where they teach the grown-up 
morons how to listen to what the other 
fellow has to say.” 


pcs leaves the studio at seven-thirty. 
Once or twice a week he’s able to go 
horhe and get reacquainted with his wife 
and children, but as a rule he has to at- 
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tend what is known to the trade as a 
“sneak preview.” In plain English, it 
means that a recently completed Warner 
Brothers picture will be shown that night 
at some small theater somewhere within 
one hundred miles of Los Angeles. The 
audience won’t know that the picture will 
be shown until the very last moment, and 
therefore no professional kibitzers will be 
present. During the showing of the pic- 
ture, Jack Warner sits in the last row, 
watching the people’s reaction and check- 
ing on the laughs and tears. It goes with- 
out saying that on a great many occasions 
he discovers that what had seemed very 
funny to him and his associates left the 
audience cold and failed to bring a single 
chuckle. When he makes that sad dis- 
covery, he does not rave or rant or accuse 
the audience of being too half-witted for 
words; he merely makes a note of it and 
orders the scene to be re-shot. The show- 
ing of the picture over, he rushes outside 
and takes a position in the lobby, where 
he will be able to listen to the people’s 
conversations and to read their comments 
on the cards which were distributed by 
the ushers. 

What baseball is to Brooklyn, the mo- 
tion-picture business is to greater Los 


pleased to have Tanya admired on any 
grounds. 

“And now, sir, I can say I loved her as 
completely as it is possible to love. I was 
idiotically pleased by everything she said 
and did. I sported about in the purity of 
her soul like a fish that has found perfect 
water. No woman had ever been able to 
flatter me before. Tanya flattered me. 
I felt large because of her approvals. I 
was delighted when she took to identify- 
ing things we had in common—our similar 
love for certain colors, objects, people, 
books. When Tanya discovered she was 
like me in this or that matter, I glowed 
with achievement. 

“All this delicious business took a year,” 
said Louis, ‘‘and at the end of the year a 
very amusing thing happened. My work 
of remodeling and recreating Tanya pro- 


duced a most remarkable result. I, Louis 
Andrel, emerged a new man. Completely 
refurnished from head to foot. Full of 


morality, monogamy and the dreams of a 
suburbanite. 

“My fidelity to Tanya delighted me. It 
also rewarded me. For my fidelity suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing something all my 
yells had failed to do—the disposal of 
Marguerite. That clamorous and steam- 
ing lady trotted away moaning like a lost 
soul. She paused to sprinkle the doormat 
with a last burst of tears. She wished Tan- 
ya happiness and me everlasting bliss, and 
concluded her réle in my life with the an- 
nouncement that she was going to choose 
within a week between suicide and a nun- 
nery. A month later Marguerite married 
the son of a department-store owner. 
How she ever got around to doing this is 
still a mystery to me. But on the other 


Angeles. Every man, woman and most of 
the children know all about such things 
as “double-takes,” “long-shots,” “close-up,” 
“the fade-in,” “the fade-out,” and so on. 
One night when Jack Warner went to a 
sneak preview in Pasadena, an elderly 
man whom he had never seen before put 
his hand on his shoulder and said: “T’ll 
tell you what, Jack. You’ve got a good 
picture there, but certain things have to 
be done to it. Take two hundred feet out 
of the first reel. Eliminate the long-shot 
of the harbor in the middle. It really 
doesn’t mean a damn’ thing. It simply 
slows down the pace. And never mind 
the final close-up. We all know what is 
going to happen, so just leave it to our 
imagination.” Jack blinked. ‘Are you— 
are you in the motion-picture business, by 
any chance?” 

‘Who, me?” said the fellow. ‘Hell, no. 
I am raising oranges near Riverside. The 
best damn’ oranges you ever tasted. Come 
and see my place some day.” 


IDNIGHT finds Jack at the Brown 
Derby, surrounded by his executives 
and engaged in the inevitable post-mor- 
tems. The man who directed the picture 
usually thinks that there was nothing wrong 


hand there is never anything mysterious 
about a woman, if you’ll just keep in mind 
that her soul is not an orchestra but an 
acrobat. 

“Marguerite went out of my life,” 
Louis went on, “and several other sources 
of diversion fluttered off or withered away. 
I was, sir, finally for the first time since 
I had been able to talk in two-syllable 
words, an honest man. No duplicities, no 
lies, deceits, no cynicism. An honorable, 
faithful heart devoted to the love of one 
woman. That’s what I became. A poem 
of aman! And my habitat was the Gar- 
den of Eden. This is a dangerous land to 
dwell in. It is too beautiful. It frightens 
you. When God walks beside you, you 
may know one thing for certain. He is 
ou: only for a stroll. What did I fear? 
This is difficult to remember. Perhaps, 
an ending. Perhaps I was afraid only of 
growing old and dying—and of not re- 
maining always young in Paradise. Heine 
wrote it—‘When you say I love you, then 
I must cry bitterly.’ Lamartine wrote it 
—‘This moment of joy darkens a corner 
of my heart, and there doom sounds.’ 
They’ve all written it, all the poets who’ve 
ever caught a glimpse of Eden. 

“Perhaps it was no poetry at all, but 
my cynicism refusing to take the count 
entirely. But I began to grow mystically 
aware that there was something wrong. 
The most meaningless and trivial things 
assaulted my nerves and started me to 
brooding. What were they? It’s difficult 
to remember so long after. For instance, 
we would pass a fat man on the avenue 
—a slovenly-looking nobody. And he 
would tip his hat to Tanya and smile hel- 
lo. And there would be something in that 
gesture and smile that would excite a cor- 
ner of my brain. Or we would meet a 
woman in a department-store, and Tanya 
would nod to her. The woman would stare 
back at Tanya and with a frozen face pro- 
nounce her name in greeting. Why the 
frozen face? Why the curtness? I no- 
ticed, brooded and asked questions. 


with the picture, but almost everything 
wrong with the audience. ‘Listen to me, 
Jack,” he says convincingly. “You know 
me. I never throw bouquets at myself, 
but I know a typical audience when I see 
it, and tonight’s audience was not a typi- 
cal one. In the first place—” 

Jack yawns. 

“In the first, second and last place, we 


are going to re-shoot that scene.” “But 
Jack, listen to me—” “I won’t,” says 
Jack amiably. ‘You listen to me. Stop 


me if you’ve heard this one before, but 
I am sure you haven’t. It seems that a 
fellow had to go to Chicago—” The di- 
rector’s jaw drops. With his last dying 
breath he will swear that tonight’s audi- 
ence was not a typical one. . . 

And so to bed—to bed with a script 
which just arrived from New York, and 
on which he has promised to report with- 
in twenty-four hours because three other 
companies are bidding for it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, is there anyone 
in the house who is in need of a job? 
How would you like to become the pro- 
duction head of Warner Brothers, now 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Jack L. Warner 
has gone to work for the Air Force? The 
pay is good and the hours are easy. 


“Once, after many such vague and irk- 
ing encounters with Tanya’s past, some- 
thing a little more concrete happened. We 
had been having dinner in a Russian 
restaurant. And the waiter tried to help 
Tanya on with her coat as we were leay- 
ing. He was a Russian. A middle-aged, 
motheaten, ex-human being. He smiled, 
beamed, and danced a curious attendance. 
Tanya talked sharply back to him, refused 
to let him help her with her coat, and her 
face seemed to me filled with a sort of 
panic. 

“Tt was nothing to the panic that filled 
my own head. Why had she been so eager 
to put this smirking, motheaten fellow in 
his place? She had worked in restau- 
rants, I remembered. Why had the fellow 
beamed so knowingly at her, and why had 
he seemed so bewildered by her abrupt, 
impolite answers—all in Russian? 

“I demanded answers. It was the 
strongest glimpse I had had of any world 
that knew Tanya—before me. Tanya 
answered. She wept, and her face grew 
ugly. It was the beginning, she whispered; 
my suspicions were the beginning. Now 
the end would come. It would be the end- 
ing that had always come—hatred and in- 
justice. She clung to me and told me 
about this waiter. He was more a friend 
of her father than of her. He had once 
loaned money to her father, money that 
was still owed him. Two hundred dollars. 
I apologized desperately and insisted that 
she take the two hundred at once to the 
smirking, motheaten Samaritan. 


“you may well imagine,” Louis chuck- 
led, “that I was astounded by these 
doubts. And horribly ashamed of them. 
They were proof to me of only one 
thing: They proved that poor Tanya’s old 
friend, the Poltergeist, was still alive and 
kicking. This Pied Piper of misfortune 
that lived in her soul was now whistling 
seductively at me. Corrupting me. Try- 
ing to make me distrust and hate Tanya. 
I tried to throw my doubts away, but it 


was like trying to throw flypaper out of a 
window. ‘The doubts still stuck to my 
brain. And they increased. I began to 
ask questions. I began to investigate her 
many tales. I accused her wantonly and 
stupidly of having lied about one thing 
and another. 

“She would sit patiently listening for a 
long time,” said Louis; “then she would 
begin to cry. She would cry all night. She 
would stand in a corner or in front of a 
window, doubled up with sobbing as if in 
the throes of some horrible stomachache. 

“T did everything I could to control this 
new mood, but it haunted me—through 
her kisses, through all her pathetic tears 
and protestations. And this phase of our 
love lasted for several months. I swung 
between brutal accusations based on 
nothing, and desperate repentances—just 
as her ex-husband had done. There were 
times when I almost duplicated his physi- 
cal activities. I had to control myself 
from beating her. 

“Well, sir, I got to brooding and feeling 
miserable and to looking on myself as an 
accomplice of evil—the evil that had beset 
poor Tanya from the cradle. I had made 
her happy, restored her trust in life, 
brought a deep love into her heart—and 
all to what end? So that there would be a 
more radiant victim than ever before for 
the hangman’s noose? 

“All this and much more I confessed to 
Tanya, and begged forgiveness for my 
doubts. I was, I assured her, stronger 
than her destiny, and too tough to be 
thrown by any Poltergeist. 

“Vet my mind—or rather a single 
twitching cynical brain lobe—kept seeing, 


noting and catching overtones. But I 
finally conquered. My will was stronger 
than any witchcraft. 

“A sudden sense of calm came to me 
one night. We were alone in my studio. 
This very room, sir. I was painting her. 
A remarkable portrait, this one. She was 
dressed in plain black with a white lace 
collar at her throat, sitting in a chair and 
reading a book; and I had caught some- 
thing in her face that had evaded my brush 
up to that time. A wondrous purity, a glow 
of such tender innocence as you some- 
times see on the face of a sleeping child. 
I smiled excitedly as all this appeared on 
the canvas. I knew that I had finally laid 
my eyes on the thing I had been looking 
for—that all the virtue and goodness and 
tenderness that existed in Tanya had 
finally been seen and painted for all time. 


a | FINISHED, and sat looking at her. She 
was still reading, her head tilted, her 
lips parted, a happy flush in her dark eyes, 
and an aura of purity and serenity around 
her little head. And I suddenly spoke to 
her. 

““Tanya,’ I said, ‘it’s over.’ 

“What is over?” she asked. 

““My doubts,’ I said. ‘I’ve seen you 
now. I know you now. I'll never again 
disbelieve anything you say. I'll never till 
I die doubt you again.’ I felt as I spoke 
that someone wiser than I was saying 
these words. It was like being possessed 
suddenly with a great religious conviction. 
As I spoke, my eyes were on her. I was 
staring at something—I didn’t know what. 
Something was happening—I didn’t know 
what. 
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I continued to talk like one possessed. 

“That night I woke up. Something was 
haunting me. A bad dream, I thought. 
No, it was no dream. A memory. I 
remembered what had happened when I 
swore eternal belief in Tanya. I remem- 
bered now her face. At my words, a curi- 
ous look had come over it. A look of pain. 
And her eyes had slid into their corners as 
if trying to run away. And her color had 
changed. A pallor, like a thief’s light, 
had passed over her face. Terror makes 
such a light come to people’s faces, I lay 
thinking. Fright stops their heart for a 
moment, and the face is left without a 
beat of blood for that instant. What 
frightened Tanya? That I believed in 
her? Why hadn’t she smiled with pleasure 
or triumph? Why hadn’t my belief in her 
meant happiness? 

“My head ached with thinking these 
things. I gathered all my _ will-power 
against them, and I called them the visita- 
tions of the devil. 

“In the morning I was smiling again on 
Tanya. The thoughts of the night were 
gone. I felt that I had finally wrestled 
with Tanya’s malevolent destiny and con- 
quered it. 

“T kissed her, and we sat for several 
hours planning a house we would build to- 
gether in Vermont for the summertime. 
Then she stopped before the last portrait 
of her that sat finished on my easel. 

““T am going to call it “Maiden Read- 
ing,” ’ I said to her. 

“She stood before it a long time and 
smiled. It was the best I’d ever done, she 
said. It was a lovely and beautiful paint- 
ing. She put her arms around me and 
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kissed me gratefully, and went off to buy 
things. 

““T have several fittings,’ she said, ‘so if 
Im a little late for dinner, don’t worry— 
please.’ 

““Don’t worry?’ I looked at her, beam- 
ing like a favorite citizen of Eden. ‘What 
about?’ 

““T adore you,’ she whispered, and full 
of smiles and trust and love went happily 
out of my house.” 


OUIS was almost done with his invisible 
painting. He sat dabbing at it and 
growling to himself. 

“He came at three-thirty in the after- 
noon,” he announced suddenly. There was 
a change in his voice. It had grown 
sprightlier. “I was sitting here just as I 
am now, poking away at a finished canvas, 
‘Maiden Reading.’ I was very happy. 
When you're in love and have done a fine 
piece of work, you have a feeling that life 
is solved. My man came in and said there 
was a visitor. A visitor—who? Vovo 
Fantikoff, said he. Fantikoff? Impossible. 
That’s Tanya’s name. Exactly, said my 
man. My visitor said he was Tanya’s 
father. ‘Show him in,’ I said, and sat 
waiting for a blind man to come tapping in 
with a cane. 

“And in he came,” Louis chuckled, “with 
no cane. A youth! Blond, and under 
thirty. And very pompous. A bulgy dirty 
pink face with smudged-in eyes. And fat 
lips that squirmed up and down and back 
and forth. He came in, walking slowly, 
stiff-legged like an old fashioned tragedian. 
‘Mr. Fantikoff?’ I said, and this tall dirty- 
looking youth with fat lips and fat hips 
bowed. 

“You're a liar, I said immediately. 
‘You are not Tanya’s father.’ 

“Again he bowed. 

“*That,’ he said, ‘is what I have come 
to discuss. If you please.’ 

“He stood with his head raised and his 
fat mouth pulled to one side, and he con- 
tinued: ‘You do not know me physically, 
but you know my soul. And admire it 


too’, he added triumphantly. ‘You’re an 
idiot, I said. ‘Go home. I’m a busy 
man.’ 


“One moment, if you please,’ the fat 
lips squirmed. ‘When I speak of my soul, 
I am referring to my music. You have 
been kind enough to admire my music and 
assist to have it published, and played by 
a great orchestra. I am grateful.’ And he 
bowed. ‘And now I am here,’ he went on, 
‘in the capacity more or less of a black- 
mailer. No—not even that.’ His smudgy 
eyes closed with pain, and his fat mouth 
took up another position. ‘A blackmailer 
is a sensible creature. I am not. I am 
here on an uncommercial but very cruel 
errand. . . . Allow me to finish, please.’ 
He raised a pudgy hand. ‘I have come to 
destroy Tanya and myself. And perhaps 
you. And my only reward will be her 
destruction. I ask for nothing else. So 
you see, I am no blackmailer.’ 

“T said nothing and did nothing,” Louis 
chuckled. “I sat looking at a gangly, un- 
combed, fat-lipped and oily-spoken mon- 
strosity named Fantikoff, exactly as if he 
had been something that had suddenly ap- 
peared painted on the wall. And he kept 
on talking, his voice sliding up into a half- 
falsetto. ‘I am grateful to you,’ he 
squeaked, ‘I admire you. You have saved 
me from suicide.’ He bowed. And I 


asked him in what way. I was very po- 
lite, for all this was unreal, something 
transpiring on the moon. ‘In this way,’ he 
squeaked, ‘by bringing my genius forth to 
the world. If you will pardon me, I am 
very nervous. I am shaking all over.’ 

“<Sit down,’ I said, ‘and don’t squeak so 
much when you talk. Relax.’ 

“He said, ‘Thank you,’ and sat down 
and started panting. Then he said, “Tanya 
thinks I am too greedy to revenge myself 
against her. She thinks I am too great a 
coward to speak to you. So much is true. 
Iam greedy. And I am a coward. But 
yet I am here—speaking.’ The fat mouth 
jumped around for a while in silence. 
Then he went on: ‘She presumes I am 
afraid to kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs.’ ‘Me?’ I said. ‘Yes,’ he said beam- 
ing, ‘the goose is you. And I will show her 
if I am afraid to kill him or not.’ 

“T felt nothing. Neither fear nor anger. 
And less and less interest. It was all 
something taking place on the far side of 
the moon. A dim, murmuring business 
happening far away. ‘Proceed with your 
disclosures,’ I said. 

“¢Tanya has deceived you about me,’ 
the fat mouth answered, ‘as she has prob- 
ably deceived you in everything she has 
told you. Fantikoff is not her true name; 
even I do not know what her true name 
is. Morally speaking, she is not a woman. 
Nor yet even a human being. I will tell 
you what she is—a morass. A creature 
without a soul. One sinks deeper and 
deeper into such a morass. And finally 
one disappears.’ 

“T nodded and said: ‘Proceed with your 
goose-killing.’ He proceeded. ‘She told 
me,’ he said, ‘that she could get all the 
money she wanted out of you, if I played 
the réle of her father—sick, blind, un- 
appreciated. She assured m2 that if I 
would accept this réle, my fortune would 
be made. I am a scoundrel. A man of 
genius—but without honor. So I accepted. 
I was rewarded. She brought my music to 
you. You were kind enough to admire it 
and to publish it and give her money for 
me—half of which she kept for herself.’ 

“A great wave of anger almost swept me 
out of my chair. But I said nothing and 
did nothing. I knew my visitor was a 
delicate creature. The slightest bellow 
from me would send him scurrying out of 
the house. And I wanted him to remain— 
for a certain time. Tntil I had learned all 
he had to tell. 

“So she lied to you and betrayed you,’ 
he said, ‘and I consented to the betrayal. 
I groaned and sank deeper into the 
morass. But I must tell you that it is 
not the only time she has betrayed you. 
Perhaps you know of a certain Russian 
waiter.” 

““T have heard of him,’ I said. 

“ ‘Good,’ said my visitor. ‘You will be 
interested perhaps to learn that I met him 
only a few days ago. He boasted to me 
that Tanya had swindled two hundred dol- 
lars out of you with lies—and given him 
half. You remember that occasion.’ 

“T nodded, and now began to feel a sen- 
sation in the back of my neck as if some- 
one were holding a lighted match to it. ‘T 
came here,’ the fat lips went on, ‘because 
this woman corrupts and destroys all that 
she touches. You are a fine generous per- 
son who has been kind to me, and I can- 
not consent to take part in this evil any 
longer—to see you destroyed as she has 


destroyed others. You think perhaps that 
you have made her over into someone 
sweet and pure and lovely. You have 
never changed her. She is what she always 
was. She knows the same pack of scoun- 
drels she always knew. I tell you, she is 
evil. Perhaps you know about her last 
husband?’ 

““T know about him,’ I said. 

“‘Impossible!’ the fat lips squeaked. 
‘What has she told you?’ ‘He used 
to beat her shamefully,’ I said. ‘No, no! 
my visitor cried. ‘Lies! It was not like 
that. It was poor Manuel who was beat. 
Killed. Not him—his soul. Ruined! 
Worse! It was very sad. Poor Manuel, 
he was a great ’cellist. He married her— 
as you have done. He was like you—un- 
cynical. He believed she was a poor, 
abused little girl whom everybody hated. 
So he must love her, and so he married 
her. For two years. Two years of hell 
broke poor Manuel. He was not evil, you 
see; such a woman was foreign to him. 
She destroyed him, as she will destroy 
you. He was placed in an asylum. He is 
still there. Such disillusion! Such a hor- 
rible feeling! I have seen him once. He 
weeps in a corner.’ 

“My visitor rubbed his own eyes dry 
with dirty fingers. ‘Now,’ he whispered, 
‘I have had my revenge. Manuel too.’ ‘I 
can’t figure out,’ I said, ‘what you are 
avenging.’ ‘Yes,’ he nodded eagerly, “it 
must seem very complicated. To me, it 
is simple. I am revenging myself, my 
lost honesty. I am destroying Tanya— 
the Tanya she created for you, to swindle 
money out of you—the Tanya who exists 
so beautifully in your soul. I am destroy- 
ing this lovely creature just as she de- 
stroyed me. She made me an accomplice 
of her evil. She turned me into the low- 
est of human beings. I, a man of genuis, 
have been mired in the morass with her. 
Have taken money that she has swindled 
from others—decent men like you.’” 

“T stood up. The lighted match against 
the back of my neck had gone out. ‘You 
have told me a number of interesting 
things,’ I said. ‘I thank you for your 
visit, and suggest that you leave.’ He 
stood up and bowed. The fat mouth 
shifted positions. ‘You believe me?’ he 
wanted to know. ‘I will think it over, I 
said. ‘Thank you.’ He bowed again. 
‘Whatever you think of me, please re- 
member that among my motives was a 
desire to repay you for your kindness—to 
Tanya’s father.’ 

“He left. I sat without moving till it 
grew dark. I thought very little. It’s 
not necessary to think, when you become 
aware of something. You can study life 
for a thousand years. But when you 
know it, you know it in a moment. As it 
got darker, I began to dread Tanya’s 
coming. I began to dread the questions I 
would have to ask her.” 


tow Louis stopped. He stared into the 
moonlit room and made faces. His eye- 
brows went up, and he fell to chuckling. 
Then he went on: 

“Sir, I have never made this part of 
the confession to anyone—even to my- 
self,” he said. “I have refused to re- 
member it. It comes to me as something 
new. I am delighted.” He laughed loud- 
ly and went on again. “Here’s what hap- 
pened. A half-hour before Tanya arrived, 
I had decided not to unmask her. I'd 


made up my mind to ask no questions. 
To let her continue as my Tanya. So 
deeply did I love her, that I was willing 
to accept even her lies. 

“She came home at eight o'clock,” 
Louis smiled at the moonlit room. “It 
was a cold autumn night. Outside, the 
wind was howling. She found me sitting 
just where she had left me—in front of 
her portrait. She turned on the light and 
started toward me, to kiss me and caress 
my head with her gentle hands. But 
when she saw my face, she stopped. 

“ ‘What is it?’ she said. 

“And as if by magic, an expression that 
had been gone from her face for a long 
time returned to it. The expression of de- 
spair—the sleepy, knotted look of eyes 
and mouth that Marguerite had brought 
me to paint. She straightened like a 
fencer with a foil in hand. 

“Your father paid me a visit this 
afternoon,’ I said. 


“SEE stood very erect, and remained 
silent. 

“‘He told me a number of things,’ I 
went on. ‘Are they true?’ 

“She seemed to grow taller. The de- 
spair thickened in her smoky eyes. She 
stood looking at me—looking and looking. 
I had the feeling of witnessing magic. A 
transformation was taking place. I sat 
looking back at her, and she seemed to 
be growing a new face, a new body. I 
was reminded of the beady stare of an 
insect, magnified a thousand times. 

“ ‘Tf you love me or have ever loved me 
for a minute,’ I continued idiotically, 
‘you must answer me, yes or no. Quickly, 


please.’ I kept myself from standing up 
and rushing to embrace her. I was afraid 
I would not only embrace, but possibly 
choke her to death. For I needed no 
yes or no from this tall insect. I yelled 
at her suddenly: ‘Is it true?’ 

“And she whispered something. 
the incredible word, yes. 

“T acted. I called my man and gave 
him instructions to pack Tanya’s clothes. 

“ «And now,’ I said to Tanya very quiet- 
ly and even politely, ‘you will leave at 
once.’ She kept looking at me and an- 
swered the same word again: ‘Yes. It 
was a word that flung open too many 
doors. Mr, Fantikoff had merely showed 
me the doors. This word flung them 
open. It was impossible to look past all 
of them. Yes indeed, doors kept flinging 
open in my brain. One after another. 

. Thousands of doors were opening. 

“*T did what I have done,’ said Tanya 
in her little empty voice, ‘because I was 
already guilty of so many things. Hor- 
rible things. I could only become— 
guiltier. My guilt made me run from 
you. ... I have wanted to die.’ 

“*® logical ambition,’ I said, and 
grinned at her. ‘But we will not discuss 
anything—please.’ 

“Tf there is anything you want to 
know,’ the tall rigid insect whispered 
pathetically, ‘ask me.’ 

“ ‘Nothing,’ I said; ‘please go.’ 

““T have loved you,’ Tanya said; ‘but 
that only makes it worse, doesn’t it?’ 

““T am not interested in nuances at 
the moment,’ I answered. ‘You are too 
cheap to talk to. Please go.’ I got up, 
and we stood looking at each other again 
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without moving or speaking. The desire 
to embrace her almost drove me crazy. 
I wanted to kiss that knotted mouth, to 
weep over her. To forgive everything 
known and unknown. But I stood still. 
I could almost hear myself laughing and 
saying to her: ‘I’m just like you, Tanya. 
As wretched and evil. A creature like 
you. No better. So let’s forget all this.’ 
But I controlled myself from laughing 
or speaking. It elated me to say nothing, 
and finally to walk to the door like an 
actor, open it and repeat: ‘Please go.’ 


Mi ooeen: walked out. She looked very 
beautiful to me as she moved through 
the doorway. Proud, fearless, fascinat- 
ing and wondrously strong. I closed the 
door. I sat down then and waited to hear 
the street door open and shut. There 
was no sound. So I knew Tanya was 
waiting in the hall for me to come rush- 
ing to her. She was aware of the elation 
her evil had stirred in me. A morass was 
waiting in the hall. 

“A half-hour passed, and still no sound. 
That was too much. I tell you this so 
you may know all the colors of this 
comedy. I stood up. I rushed to the 
door, opened it, my heart, body and soul 
aching for Tanya. And the hall was 
empty. She had slipped away without 
making a sound. Like a burglar. 

“And that,” said Louis, chuckling, “was 
the end of Tanya—in a way of speaking. 
I never saw her again. I remained elated 
and even amused for several days. Then 
I fell ill. I began to burn with outrage. 
The mind burns up, feels destroyed. You 
can’t think. You start yelling, ‘No, no!’ 
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‘lay dead in my heart. 


to things that cannot be yelled away. At 
things that have more existence than your- 
self. It’s what people mean when they 
say life is impossible. What was in my 
mind was impossible to think. I dark- 
ened my room and lay in bed and spoke 


to no one. I turned my face to the wall 
and wept. I ate nothing. I did nothing. 
I vanished. My tears were a requiem. 


Somebody else shed them—not I. There 
was no longer a burn or ache of grief. 
Only a disappearance. The world was a 
grave, and I lay in it. 

“After some months,” said Louis, 
chuckling, “I returned to my feet. And 
there was a long time of disturbance. I 
resumed painting. But talking to people 
was still too difficult. You have perhaps 
lived in a house in which a rat, trapped 
between the flooring, has died and started 
decomposing. Nothing can dislodge the 
filthy little carcass. An odor pervades 
the entire house. It drifts through all 
the rooms, even the cleanest ones. The 
dead and dissolving rat can remain a long 
time. 

“Well, sir,” Louis smiled at me, “a rat 
The fumes dis- 
turbed me for a long time.” 

After a pause Louis said to me sud- 


| denly: “Do you like my story?” 


I nodded. 

“Do you understand it?” he asked. 

“Ves,” I said. 

“What is it?” said Louis softly. 

“Tt is the story of a girl who tried to 
re-create herself,” I answered him. “A 


| girl who had been meant to grow into a 


|to be loved as—my Tanya. 


| would think: 
| occur to me. 


lovely, sweet woman. Who had been 
meant to be a Blessed Damozel. And for 
a time she became what she was meant 
to be. She lied herself back into de- 
cency, life and love. And lived in heaven 
for a year. An impostor in heaven.” 

“Ves,” said Louis, “I have often 
thought of it like that. I’ve thought 
how sweet and happy she must have felt, 
And how 
terrified, too. There must have been 
great pain and great fear during the time 
I loved her—for something she was not.’” 

“Where are all the portraits you made 
of her?” I asked. 

“Destroyed,” Louis chuckled. “I 
burned them. One a night for a hundred 
nights. It was like committing murder— 
a long-drawn-out and very satisfying mur- 
der.” 

That was Louis Andrel’s story. We dis- 
cussed it casually over a number of years. 
But nothing new emerged. It pleased 
Louis to take up a portion of it and retell 
it with witty and florid phrases. And I 
sat down often to write it while Louis 
was alive. But each time I thought of 
writing it, it seemed unfinished. And I 

“Some day an _ ending’ll 
Tl wait till then.” 


WO weeks after Louis’ death, the end- 

ing occurred. The missing finale was 
given to me unexpectedly. Not a mo- 
ment of Louis’ tragedy had made me 
want to weep. But the finale did. 

I was attending the auction of Louis 
Andrel’s paintings, at the Vandecker Gal- 
leries, which had always exhibited him. 
The room was only half filled. For Louis’ 
fame lay hidden for the time under the 
furious headlines. War was everywhere, 
and art glimmered only faintly in the 
crevices of a battered world. 


Louis’ seascapes were put up for bid- 
ding. They brought modest prices. I 
watched eagerly for the sea and sun 
painting he had made during the night he 
had told me his story. And while I was 
waiting, the attendants suddenly pro- 
duced a Jarge framed picture from behind 
the velvet drapes at the back of the 
auctioneer’s platform. It was a larger 
canvas than any of his seascapes. When 
it rested finally on the stand, my heart 
started pounding, and I could barely 
make out the painting for a moment, so 
great was my excitement. It was a life- 
sized portrait of a girl in a black dress 
with a white lace collar at her throat. 
The head with its pompadour roll was 
gracefully tilted. The eyes looked flushed. 
The figure held a book in its hands. 

There was a rustle in the room, and a 
flutter of catalogue pages turning. The 
auctioneer explained that this was a work 
of Louis Andrel’s not in the catalogues. 
It had been discovered in his house three 
days ago, hidden away in the attic under 
a pile of débris. The title lettered on its 
back was “Maiden Reading.” We were 
asked to study this greatest of all the 
Louis Andrel canvases before starting our 
bidding. 

I saw what Louis had described to me 
that night—a girl almost halo-ed by 
purity and sweetness. She was reading 
a book. And as I looked and looked, her 
dark face and the roll of her hair over 
the forehead glowed as if a brightness 
were within the painted flesh. 


Mivexcrs filled the gallery, and eager 
exclamations as the auctioneer began 
his harangue. This was the only portrait, 
he said, that Louis Andrel had ever 
painted. It required no great knowledge 
of art to know it was a masterpiece. And 
apparently this was true. The portrait 
excited the little crowd. I felt that every- 
one desired to bid, to own it. The bid- 
ding started at five hundred dollars. I 
offered quickly a thousand. There was 
a third call of one thousand five hundred 
dollars and a fourth of two thousand 
dollars. The auctioneer interrupted the 
bidding with another flight of informa- 
tion. 

And during his talk I became aware of 
a woman sitting in front of me and two 
chairs to the left—a fatty, ornate creature 
of sixty or more, with an overpainted 
face. Her short plump arms were cov- 
ered with bracelets. A diamond brooch 
glinted from her heavy bosom, which bil- 
lowed almost to her saggy neck. Rings 
sparkled on her chubby fingers. And un- 
der an absurd little green velvet hat, a 
mass of straw-like reddish hair lay in 
skimpy coils. A nostril-stinging scent 
arose from the creature as if she had 
dipped her entire wardrobe in cologne be- 
fore putting it on. I sat looking at this 
vulgar and half-comic antique, and was 
reminded of those battered and peeling 
circus wagons that I used to see in my 
childhood. . This was just such a creaking, 
wheezing veteran of gaudiness. And there 
was no mistaking its history. It had rolled 
its fading glitter through a generation of 
muck and hurrah. Its many colors and 
lingering bits of tinsel told of ancient 
parades and the hullabaloo of wilder 
days. 

I wondered what such a cartoon of 
bawdiness could be doing at Louis An- 


drel’s auction, and I changed my seat to 
have a better look at her. 

The eyes of this puffy old witch were 
like dark little slits of life in a painted 
pillow face. They were cold and knowing 
and almost invisible. And they were 
looking at the painting on the auctioneer’s 
stand, looking at it with a trancelike calm. 

I noticed the brooch below her neck 
dancing rhythmically. A pulse was beat- 
ing violently somewhere within that fat 
and goose-rounded bosom. 

The bidding had started again, and the 
little greedy eyes were colder. There 
was a smug and bloated air of disdain 
about her that made her first movement 
all the more surprising. When the bid- 
ding had reached four thousand dollars, 
this woman stood up slowly. She raised 
a fat little jeweled hand in the air and 
called out in a colorless voice: 

“T bid fifteen thousand dollars.” 


EADS turned excitedly for a look at 
this new bidder, and I heard some 
voices behind me. 

One of them spoke a name. 

I knew that name. It was part of the 
underworld history of the town. 

Her bid was the last. The auctioneer 
concluded the sale with three bangs of 
his gavel. And the portrait of “Maiden 
Reading” was hers. 

I was at her side when she stood be- 
fore the cashier’s desk ten minutes later. 
She was removing her jewels. She held 
out two handfuls of brooches, bracelets 
and rings. 

“These are worth more than fifteen 
thousand,” she said in a sleepy empty 
voice. “I will call for the painting when 
you have sold the jewels for me. It 
should not take long. If there is any 
money left over, please let me know. And 
I would like to see all the bills of sale.” 

The cashier beamed on her and on the 
loot in front of him... . And she walked 


off toward the back room where her pur- 
chase had been taken. 

I followed her. 

The painting stood on the floor against 
the wall. She stood in front of it. Then 
slowly she bent her fat legs and lowered 
her heavy body and knelt before it. She | 
remained kneeling and looking steadily | 
at the radiant figure on the canvas. She | 
neither moved nor made a sound, but her | 
little slitted eyes began to grow red. | 
Tears were trying to bubble out of them. 
Suddenly they were weeping. | 

She remained kneeling while people | 
came and went away, staring at her— |} 
some amused, some a bit disgusted. She | 
was aware of none of them. She was 
aware only of a girl with flushed eyes, | 
sweetly reading a book. And she re- 
mained kneeling and weeping before the 
canvas. Her hand fluttered shakingly to| 
her chin. She held it there like one full 
of grief and wonder. Her tears were 
still running down the paint of her face 
when she smiled. It was a curious smile. 
It pushed away the fat and _ painted 
cheeks. It was a smile full of longing and 
despair such as one might raise to an al- 
tar. I watched her for several minutes. | 
I have never seen such tenderness as 
lighted that ugly, painted face. It re-| 
mained wet with tears, and swooning as | 
if it had suddenly found a loved one 
long lost—as if the soul of this battered 
and gaudy old relic were giving itself into 
the arms of heaven. 


INALLY she stood up. Her breath kept | 

catching, and the goose-rounded bosom | 

jumped with a sobbing deep inside it. I 
spoke to her. 

“Are you Tanya?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she answered without looking at 
me, with her eyes devouring the serene 
and innocent figure on the canvas. Her | 
voice gurgled softly with tears. “Yes, | 
once I was Tanya.... I was Tanya.” | 


THEY WERE VERY YOUNG 


(Continued from page 37) 


And 
I want to 
It’s my one am- 


“Of course, I’m well enough. 
Donny, I love acting so much. 
be an actress, a big one. 
bition.” 

“That’s funny, isn’t it? 
write a play. That’s my one big am- 
bition.” He tried to make it sound casual, 
nonchalant, but its very significance pre- 
vented. This statement was too filled with 
implications to be casual. 

Nor could she quell the excitement in 
her voice. ‘You are?” she asked, her tone 
emotional. 

“Yes, I’ve been thinking a lot about it. 
I’m all ready to go to work. Wouldn’t it 
be funny if maybe some day you would 
be the star of one of my plays?” 

“Oh, Donny, wouldn’t that be wonder- 
ful!” 

She took his arm, and as they walked 
down the street together, she thought of 
the Brownings. That’s the way she and 
Donny would be. Two intelligent people, 
stirred by the beautiful, artistic things in 
life. She acting and Donny a playwright. 
It was wonderful! Just like the Brown- 
ings—almost, that is. The same sort of 
partnership, at least, although she wasn’t 
exactly a poetess, and Donny wasn’t ex- 
actly a poet. 


I’m going to 


Everything in life was perfectly wonder- | 
ful again, she thought, and she wondered | 
what she had ever seen in Tim at all. She 
walked proudly beside Donny the play- 
wright. She felt that the actress and the | 
playwright formed a rather imposing pic- | 
ture as they walked down the street, a) 
picture that foreshadowed their future | 
eminence in the arts. | 

“Will you go steady with me?” he asked. 
And she said: “Yes, Donny, I’d be proud 
to.” And they smiled happily at each 
other, happy within themselves, and all 
that spring she walked down the street be- 
side him proudly. And when she sat | 
across from him in Nick’s, sipping a soda, | 
she saw the future so clearly, so vividly, 
so full of promise and goodness, that she | 
wanted it to come quickly. 

It came more quickly than she ever | 
imagined. School ended suddenly in a) 
rush of graduation activities. It didn’t 
seem possible that it was all through, | 
totally ended, after twelve years of pre- 
paring for this diploma written in Latin 
which nobody could read. 

That was the year that the depression | 
arrived. And the crotchety old lady of 
Fortune doesn’t limit her malicious winks | 
merely to Broadway, and somebodies who 
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are nobodies carrying their dreams in 
their suitcases. The field of endeavor for 
the crotchety old lady is an extensive one. 

Donny didn’t go to college. He went to 
work, and then he lost a job, and then he 
found another, and lost that; and he was 
always too tired, too despondent, too lack- 
ing in time to write the play. 

That fall Tim broke his leg in a practice 
scrimmage and never got to Pitt. 

Janet moved to her aunt’s home in a 
town a hundred miles away, because she 
could get a job there. And Donny was a 


/ hundred miles distant, and the youthful 


dreams of that spring were dissipated in 
work and worry and new problems, lost in 


| the sustained struggle for existence. And 


three years later, when Janet came back 
to Drayford, she was married. 

So you see, maybe they would laugh a 
little if you mentioned these things to 
them, because it was a long time ago, and 
they were young, very young. But if 
they stop a bit when you tell them, and 
seem to look far away into distance, it is 
really not distance at all, but time. And 
they are still not too old to remember how 
thrilling and important an eighty-yard run, 
or merely planning to write a play, or be an 
actress, or simply walking down the street 
together for a chocolate soda could be, 
once—before they became druggists and 
warehouse foremen and housewives—once, 
a long time ago. 


_—— arent 
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(Continued from page 17) 


questioned him sharply: “What do you 
mean?” 

“T mean,” he said calmly, “it’s not fair 
to Margery. She’s been working like a 
drudge since the baby was born.” 

“Oh, Jerry—I like it,” said Margery 
faintly. 

He gave her a look that said, “Will you 


| keep out of this?” and continued aloud: 


“She cooks three meals a day, keeps this 


| flat tidy and takes care of young Jerry. 


He’s seven months old now, and he’s get- 
ting to be a handful. That means that she 


| can’t let him out of her sight. The trouble 
| with a baby is, it’s always there. We 


can’t even go out after dinner to a movie, 


unless we’ve arranged for the laundress to 


come in and sit with him. We can’t ever 
do anything on the spur of the moment, 
and the things you do that way are always 
the most fun. He’s an awfully cute kid, 
but he’s just a ball and chain—” 

“Oh, Jerry—” sighed Margery, on a 
breath of reproach. But she knew that he 
hated to stay home in the evening. He 


jliked to make the round of night-clubs 


and taverns, to dine in queer foreign res- 
taurants, have a beer at a bar. As a mat- 
ter of fact, that was how so much money 
went... . 

Mrs. Darian was remarking with ob- 
vious irony: “Well, Jerry, he’s your baby. 
I didn’t have him.” 

“But you’re mighty glad that we did.” 

That was patently true. 

He pursued his advantage. “We ought 
to have a maid. A cook or a nurse girl.” 

“T can’t raise your allowance again,” 
said Mrs. Darian. 

“Oh, Jerry!” cried Margery for the 
third time, quite futilely. She had thought 
that her husband was asking for a loan. A 
small sum in advance, perhaps, nothing 
substantial. But a raise in their allowance, 
which was already generous— She felt 


| her face flushing in mortified protest, and 


said: “I think we ought to live on what 
we have.” 


Mrs. Darian paid no attention. She 


/might even not have heard her, so ab- 


sorbed did she seem in gazing at Jerry, 
with eyes that were troubled and angry 
and irresolute. He had turned his back 
upon Margery and, one elbow on the 
mantel-shelf, was staring perversely at 
Margery was aware that he was 


annoyed with her, though much more pro- 
foundly annoyed with his mother. Oddly 
enough, she thought of Jerry Junior. 
Would he grow up to quarrel with her, 
ever, like this—over money? How dread- 
ful! But she could not conceive of it. 

The uncomfortable pause grew into a 
silence, before Mrs. Darian broke it. 
“Jerry, you know I simply can’t do it. 
You know what I have and what it costs 
me to live. Your father wouldn’t want me 
to skimp on my expenses. He wouldn’t 
want me to move out of the house. He 
was so proud when we built it.” 

Margery was moved by the note of 
apology perceptible in her mother-in-law’s 
tremulous tone. It made her feel sorry 
for all mothers, everywhere, who were al- 
ways at a disadvantage when quarreling 
with their children. Moreover she thought 
of the old-fashioned photograph that still 
stood, framed in silver, on Mrs. Darian’s 
bureau. On more than one occasion she 
had looked at it earnestly, trying to con- 
struct for herself her husband’s father. 
The man in his late thirties who looked 
back at her from the photograph had dark 
eyes like his son’s (only very much more 
serious), and a patient expression that 
touched Margery’s heart. Patience was 
not an attribute possessed by her mother- 
in-law, or indeed by her husband. Their 
virtues were of a more volatile nature, 
and all were conducive to having lots of 
fun. Mr. Gerald Darian, Senior, did not 
look as if his life had always been funny. 
He was the son of an Illinois farmer, had 
worked his way through the State uni- 
versity, then drifted to Chicago in search 
of ajob. He had found one and prospered 
before he ventured to marry, and Jerry 
was born to a sense of security. Four 
years before his death, Mr. Darian had 
moved his family from Chicago to New 
York—carried there by his business, which 
was that of a mail-order house—and had 
settled in the suburb of Wycherly Gardens 
because he thought the country would be 
good for his child. Jerry, who was seven 
when his father succumbed to an attack of 
pneumonia, remembered him but vaguely, 
and very rarely mentioned him. But yet, 
as Margery had often reflected, it was 
Mr. Darian’s industry which still sustained 
his son. 


OW, at his mother’s tremulous refer- 
ence to this half-forgotten father—it 
was more moving, because she seldom 
made one—Jerry had the grace to look 
somewhat ashamed. “I don’t want you to 
move,” he said. “But what can we do?” 


She replied indirectly, “You have out- 
standing bills?” in the tone of a questioner 
who already knew the answer. 

“Well, yes, we have,” he admitted re- 
luctantly. “And I have to make the pay- 
ments, of course, on the new car.” 

“You shouldn’t have bought it,” said 
Mrs. Darian tartly. It seemed as if their 
quarrel were going to flare up again. 

But, “Now, don’t bring that up,” Jerry 
said pacifically. “I’ve said I was sorry.” 

He had turned to face his mother, and 
they smiled at each other. That was the 
way their quarrels always ended. Mrs. 
Darian could not steel herself against her 
son’s smile. To Margery’s surprise, they 
never felt degraded because they’d lost 
their tempers. On the contrary, the storm 
quite often cleared the atmosphere and 
brought in a period of bland and sunny 
weather. 

It must have done so now, for Mrs. 
Darian, still smiling, seemed ready to 
consider the problem of insolvency with 
a modicum of sympathy. “I can quite 
understand,” she said very reasonably, 
“that you’d like a wider margin.” 

Jerry’s gaze merely deepened 
sharpened in intensity. 

“But there’s only one way I can think 
of you could get it.” 

Suspense, for an instant, hung breath- 
less in the air. 

“You and Margery and the baby could 
come to live with me.” 

The twelve words fell in a little pool of 
silence. As the ripples from their splash 
seemed to rise and widen noiselessly, Mar- 
gery hoped her gasp hadn’t been audible. 
Her eyes went straight to Jerry, who 
stood motionless on the hearthrug, frozen 
for an instant in a posture of surprise. 

“T’ve often considered it,” said Mrs. 
Darian pleasantly, with the air of one dis- 
cussing the happiest of solutions. “You'd 
be really very comfortable. You could 
have the two back bedrooms.” 

The pause that ensued seemed just a 
trifle awkward. It was Jerry who broke 
it by inquiring diffidently: “Would you— 
do you mean you’d continue my allow- 
ance?” 

“TI might have to cut it a little,” said his 
mother. “Or else you could contribute 
toward paying the household bills. But 
you’d save all your rent. That would 
make a big difference. And one household 
can live much more cheaply than two. 
When you and Margery wanted to go out, 
I'd look after Jerry Junior. Or Joy could. 
She’d love to. Colored women are always 
devoted to children. For that matter, 
then you could afford to have a nurse- 
maid. I dare say Joy would know of some 
nice girl.” 

Margery felt as if it all had been set- 
tled, while she sat there, quite speechless, 
behind her small coffee-tray. Of course 
that was ridiculous, but she couldn’t pro- 
test. Not here, not now, in the presence 
of her mother-in-law. Her eyes, fixed on 
Jerry, were dumbly imploring. 

He said, “Well, Mother, we’ll have to 
think it over,” and these noncommittal 
words were a _ blessed reprieve. He 
couldn’t, he wouldn’t, he’d never let it 
happen! As relief swept over her, she re- 
membered her manners. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you, Mother Es- 
telle, to want to take us in.” But her 
voice sounded hollow. She had been too 
much frightened. 


and 


“Would you like to do it, Margery?” 
Jerry asked carelessly. | 
Terror swept over her swiftly again. 
But the smile in his eyes, which met hers 
with intimacy, immediately reassured her. | 
Of course he was joking. Or being polite. 
The joke, if it was one, was rather unkind, 
since his mother did not share it, and 
Jerry’s good nature argued against it. The 
theory of politeness was much the more 

tenable. 

But she did not have to answer the dis- 
turbing question, for Jerry, without wait- | 
ing for her to reply, had thrown a glance | 


at the clock on the mantelshelf. ‘Nine 
o’clock, Mother. Want to go to a 


movie?” he asked just as casually as if 
nothing had happened. ‘“We’d be just in 
time for the second show.” 

Mrs. Darian looked delighted. She 
loved to go out in the evening with Jerry, 
and very often did when she dined in the 
apartment. But she always remembered 
to make a slight protest. “It’s too bad to 
leave Margery, Jerry,” she said. 

“Oh, she doesn’t mind.” 


the faintest inkling that Margery had | 
been so panic-stricken. “She prefers that 
baby to any picture ever filmed. You 
don’t mind, do you, sweet?” 

“No,” she said cheerfully. It was all 
there was to say. Moreover, she thought 
it was clever of Jerry to have changed the | 
conversation by suggesting the movie. If | 
Mrs. Darian stayed in the apartment all 
evening she would certainly continue to 
talk of her plan. The picture would dis- | 
tract her. She might never bring it up | 
again. Jerry had dealt tactfully with an 
embarrassing situation. | 

“Run along, dear,” she said, “and have | 
a good time.” 


Chapter Two 


IVE minutes later the front door had 

closed on them, and she had not had a 
chance to speak privately with her hus- 
band. But the fog of her fear had been 
dissipated by his smile. That was what 
those few moments of terror had been 
like—a cold, clammy fog creeping over 
her spirit. His smile had cut through it 
like the warmth of the sun. It was with 
a thankful sense of deliverance that she 
stood in the living-room, looking gravely 
about her; at the two tall windows with 
their yellow cretonne curtains, at the 
white marble mantelpiece with its clock 
ticking time away, at the mirror above it | 
and the sofa and the armchairs, at the 
table with the lamp and her shelves of 
precious books, even at the blue and yel- 
low paper on the walls and the blue and 
cream drugget under her feet, seeing all 
these dear possessions as threatened with 
destruction, their happy combination in 
this room that she loved as irrevocably | 
demolished, the room itself lost to her. | 

But it wasn’t going to happen, she told 
herself resolutely, dismissing the last float- 
ing wisp of her fear. Then, feeling quite 
herself again, she went to clear the dinner 
table and wash the waiting dishes. This 
was a task that tonight she enjoyed. It 
was somehow reassuring to feel the glass 
and china, the linen and the silver—all | 
hers, hers and Jerry’s—in her capable 
hands. It gave her a sense of domestic 
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stability to be alone and working in her 
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familiar kitchen, and presently she decid- 
ed she’d been rather hysterical. 

But she felt she could not bear to live 
with her mother-in-law. Not that she 
wasn’t, quite honestly, fond of her. Mrs. 
Darian had made no secret of her growing 
appreciation of her daughter-in-law’s char- 
acter and this approbation was all the 
more flattering because her son’s mar- 
riage, at the time, had not pleased her. 
She had hoped to see Jerry make a very 
brilliant match. Why not? So she used to 
ask herself. New York was full of wealth. 


/And so many rich families—though of 


course, she knew, not all of them—had so- 
cial connections of the most exalted kind. 
A newcomer herself, Midwestern by birth, 
she had never aspired to meet such privi- 


|leged people. But Jerry, at Princeton, had 


met some of their sons. He was meeting 


their daughters in the night-clubs of New 


York. Girls went everywhere now. It was 


|easy to meet them. And he was so attrac- 


tive, so bright and vivacious. From any 
chance meeting a romance might spring. 


| So indeed it had happened, but not as in 


her daydreams. The penniless daughter of 


/a college professor had seemed totally 


unworthy of her son’s potentialities. 
Though none of these sentiments were 
vocally expressed, Margery had been un- 
comfortably aware of their existence, and 
she had sometimes wondered if her par- 
ents suspected them. At the time of her 
wedding she’d been nervously conscious 
that Mrs. Darian impressed her mother 
as a very silly woman. Maine, as a back- 
ground, was not becoming to her future 
mother-in-law. Mrs. Darian had looked 
overdressed in the little white town, where 
few women had clothes that came from 
farther than Portland, and among the col- 
lege faculty she had seemed somewhat 
scatterbrained. Even Margery’s father, 
who was always so genial, seemed to find 


| little of interest to say to her. In his ram- 
| bling cottage she had assumed the gracious 
|air of one who politely ignored its defi- 


ciencies. Its paint was rather shabby and 
its furniture worn. But she did not seem 
to notice the thousands of books, or the 
paneling in the parlor that was centuries 
old, or the little spiral staircase with the 
delicate rail. Jerry was prepared to ad- 
mire these things, for Margery had told 
him all about Maine. She was practically 


| certain—as certain as you could be, cop- 
|ing with New England reticence—that 
| he’d made a good impression. 


Though, “Margery,” said her mother, 
“you’ve not known him very long.” 

“Long enough to love him,’ Margery 
had replied, with that unclouded look of 
soft, shining confidence which was, at that 
period, her habitual expresion. 

She could still look like that, as Jerry 
knew well, for she’d never had cause to 
question his devotion. But by this time 


'she knew their family backgrounds were 


different. His was alien to her and she 
frankly disapproved of it. She had done 


her level best to suppress this disapproval, 


because it made her feel disloyal and a 
prig. But sometimes, as tonight, it rose 
up to trouble her. Her most serious ob- 
jection to living with her mother-in-law 
was based on her dislike of perpetual 
quarreling. How could she have consent- 
ed to take her little son to live in a 
house where he’d listen to his father and 
his grandmother squabbling until he grew 
into a child who took family rows for 


granted? Family rows about money—the 
very worst kind! 

She was roused from these thoughts 
by the sound of the clock in the living- 
room striking ten. It was time for Jerry 
Junior to have his evening bottle. As she 
took it from the icebox to warm it in hot 
water, she was thinking rather wistfully 
of her childhood in Maine and of family 
traditions she found it hard to define. 
Self-control, thrift and honesty were as 
close as she could come to it. Honesty in 
word, as well as in deed. Self-control, 
prompted by native reserve. Thrift—for 
thrift’s sake, as Jerry would have said? 
Partly, she admitted, with a smile for 
New England. But much more essential- 
ly, thrift because through it you won in- 
dependence. You didn’t want to be “be- 
holden” to anyone. Jerry didn’t have that 
iron in his soul. At the time of their wed- 
ding she had shown him a sampler her 
great-grandmother had worked which 
hung in the parlor, hoping he would take 
its rhymed adage to heart. 


Eat it up, wear it out, 
Make it do, go without, 


the sampler sternly admonished in old- 
fashioned cross-stitch. 

“T never heard anything so grim in my 
life,” had been his blithe comment. “How 
grisly, to think a ten-year-old worked it!” 

She was thinking of that adage, which 
had been a family joke—though no one 
ever questioned the soundness of its ad- 
vice—as she ran back with the bottle to 
the front of the apartment and entered on 
tiptoe the fresh darkness of the nursery. 
Little Jerry Junior, pinned down in his 
blankets, was just waking up in his white 
iron crib. In the streak of yellow light 
from the door she’d left open, she could 
see his fair hair just beginning to curl, 
and his fine little features so absurdly like 
his father’s—except for his eyes, which 
were gray and wide-set and suggested his 
mother and her father before her in the 
shape of the orbit and the arch of the 
eyebrow—and one small upflung arm re- 
laxed on the pillow. 

She picked him up tenderly to prepare 
him for his bottle and held him, soft and 
sleepy, for a moment in her arms. What 
a conflict of heredity in that one little 
body! Ancestral strains tangled before he 
was born. Temptations and tendencies 
oddly assorted. Curious that she could 
love her husband so dearly and yet not 
consider him a model for his son. Why 
did she want Jerry Junior to be different 
—more stable, more responsible—when 
Jerry Senior was so charming? She stood 
by the cribside puzzling over this prob- 
lem—which rather disturbed her in its full 
implications—till the bottle was finished 
and the baby dropped to sleep again. 

There was nothing to do then but go 
to bed herself. For Jerry was a night owl 
and might not be home for hours. 


Sr was roused from deep sleep by a 
sound in the bedroom, a small bump- 
ing crash that penetrated her conscious- 
ness, and by Jerry saying, “Damn!” in a 
low aggrieved tone. 

She stirred and murmured sleepily: 
“Darling, did you hurt yourself?” 

“Oh—are you awake?” 

“T am now. What time is it?” 

“Something past two. I barked my left 
shin.” She could hear him in the darkness 


as he picked up the chair. Then he turned 
on the light and pulled up his trouser leg. 
“Skinned,” he said cheerfully, and came 
over to kiss her. Jerry knew how to kiss 
with significance. But she caught the 
harsh odor of whisky on his breath. 

“Sweetheart, I missed you,” he said, 
smiling down at her. “After the movie 
we went to a night-club.” 

“To dance?” Her inflection was slightly 
incredulous. 

“Sure. Mother loved it. I taught her 
to rhumba.” Jerry, by his lights, was a 
dutiful son. “She’s quite light on her 
pins,” he added irreverently. 

He had had enough to drink, she de- 
cided, not too much—despite that col- 
lision in the dark with the chair. Some- 
times she worried about Jerry’s drinking. 
At night-clubs you had to drink; you 
couldn’t stay and not drink—at least, if 
you did, the noise overwhelmed you. The 
blare of the saxophone shattered your ears. 
You grew sleepy and bored. Margery al- 
ways did, certainly. Jerry called it anti- 
social. Slowly she remembered the events 
of the evening. 

“Jerry,” she said, 
clever.” 

Perhaps, after all, he’d had one too 
many highballs, for he did not seem to 
know to what this referred. 

“T mean about your mother. 
her to the movie.” 

“Yes. She enjoyed it.” Then he asked 
inconsequentially, “Where d’you keep the 
iodine? I ought to fix this shin.” 

“In the cupboard in the bathroom. Let 
me help you—” 

“No, you needn’t.” 

He was gone, as he spoke, and she lay 
there thinking. Thinking of Jerry and 
liquor, with a frown. It didn’t surprise 
her he’d been drinking with his mother. 
For Mrs. Darian’s views on night-clubs 
were indulgent. Not that Margery had 
ever seen her mother-in-law tipsy. A trifle 
high, perhaps, after three or four cock- 
tails. But nowadays everyone was some- 
times slightly high. If you didn’t drink 
yourself, you couldn’t help noticing. She 
was often ashamed of her cold sober eye. 
But it wasn’t the liquor Jerry wanted. It 
was gayety. It was music and dancing 
and a jolly careless crowd. She liked that 
herself, within reason, up to midnight— 
though she couldn’t forget the inevitable 
reckoning that the waiter would present, 
with a veiled discreet face. 

When Jerry came back he was ready 
for bed, wearing the dark maroon silk 
tailored dressing-gown that his mother 
had bought for him. It was rather a joke. 
“You look like Clark Gable in his hours of 
ease. Or perhaps in Reel Three!’ Mar- 
gery had scoffed at him. She privately 
thought no professional heartbreaker had 
half Jerry’s good looks. But now she was 
preoccupied with her major anxiety. 


“vou were awfully 


To take 


“Jerry,” she asked, “did your mother 
say anything—anything more? I mean, 
about us?” 

“Why, yes. She did. She really wants 
to have us.” 


“You couldn’t head her off from talk- 
ing about it?” 

“Why shouldn’t she talk?” 

Then Margery stared at him. His in- 
nocent question was an unpleasant shock. 
For she realized instantly that he hadn’t 
been clever—that he hadn’t even sensed 
the awkward situation. Or what was 


much worse, hadn’t felt it was awkward! | 


He had gone to the movie—just to go 
out! This was so like him that, in the 
split second of silence, she wondered, ex- 
asperated, why it hadn’t occurred to her. 

“She talked quite a lot,’ he volun- 
teered amiably. “I think her heart’s set 
on it. She’s been pretty lonely, you know, 
since our marriage. 


FMIARGERY abruptly sat up in bed: a 
slim, startled figure in her sleeveless 
nightgown, her face, with its anxious eyes, 
framed in brown hair. “Jerry,” she 
gasped, “you can’t want to do it!” 

“W-e-ell,” he said hesitantly, “I don’t 
say I want to—” 

“Neither do I,” said Margery quickly. 

“But it would have its advantages, 
darling. You know that the baby’s put a 
crimp in our style.” 

“Don’t you like it?” she cried. 
you like to have the baby?” 

He treated these questions as foolishly 
rhetorical, not bothering to reply, but 
merely saying virtuously: “I’d like, my 
dear girl, to live within our income.” 

This was so out of character that her 
eyes widened blankly. “Jerry, listen to 
reason—’” Then she stopped. The word 
mocked her. Some poet had said that. 
“Bright reason will mock thee, like the 
sun from a wintry sky.” Shelley had said 
it, and she knew just what he meant. She 
knew because she forced herself to face a 
painful fact. It wasn’t in the least rea- 
sonable to live as they did, with bills pil- 
ing up and no prospect of paying them. 
Indeed, she’d been brought up to think it 
was wrong. “Perhaps this is a Judg- 
ment,” she said to herself, reverting in 
thought to the parlance of Maine. “A 
Judgment on me, for permitting such 
shiftlessness.” But she knew that some 
other solution could be found. A sterner 
self-discipline, a rigorous economy— 

After a moment she said very soberly: 
“Of course I agree that we spend too 
much money.” 

“We pay too much rent.” 
still virtuous. 

“We could take a smaller flat in a less 
expensive neighborhood.” It cost her a 
pang to make this suggestion. But much 
as she loved it, and happy as they’d been 
there, it wasn’t this apartment, in itself, 
that was important. It was merely the 
possession of a home of their own. 

“Sure,” he said scornfully. ‘‘We could 
move to a slum. We could bring Jerry 
Junior up in a tenement.” 

Again she was surprised by the drift of 
his argument. The picturesque exagger- 
ation of its phrasing could be discounted, 
but she couldn’t help thinking that it 
didn’t ring true. For if Jerry had never 
seemed to worry about the bills, he wor- 
ried even less, she was sure, about the 
baby. 

“IT don’t want to move,” she said, a 
trifle sharply. ‘“I’d make any sacrifice, in 
fact, to stay here.” 

“Such as?” 

There were so many! She picked the 
most obvious. “We could balance the 
budget if we didn’t go out so much.” 

“You mean if we never had any fun.” 

“Well, fun of that kind. Or at least, 
not so much of it. I don’t think you real- 
ize what it all costs.” She herself had 
often wondered how he managed to pay 
for it. “Theater tickets and taxis and 


“Don’t 


His tone was 
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. make further amends. 


| cover-charges and supper and cocktails 
|and highballk—” She paused to draw 
breath. “And tips,’ she added fiercely, 
| before he interrupted. ‘And fifty cents 
/an hour for the laundress here at home. 
| We can’t leave the baby alone in the 
apartment. But Jerry, when we’re out, 
and I think of her sitting here, it seems 
the last straw. It’s like a taxi ticking.” 


“T hate this penny-pinching,” said Jerry 
with some violence. 
“Tt isn’t just pennies. It’s often 


| 
| enough to pay a month’s grocery bill.” 
| “Darling, ’'m rather fed up with your 
thrift-complex.” 
| “How many dollars did you throw 
' away tonight?” 


A’ that he looked so angry that she 
was really frightened. “We’re quarrel- 
| ing,” she thought, “as we never did be- 
fore. I, who hate quarrels, said that to 
hurt him. It was utterly inexcusable. He 
was hurt. I’m sorry.’’ She would have 
liked to cling to him and burst into tears. 
But to cry in a quarrel was to take a 
'mean advantage. “Jerry,” she said, when 
she could control her voice again, “I 
| didn’t mean to say that. I wish—I wish I 
hadn't.” 

' He was instantly mollified. He never 
bore malice. His face was illumined by 
his quick, sunny smile. Sitting down on 
the bed’s edge and clasping her hands, 
he said: “You’re tired, and it’s nearly 
three o’clock. Let’s stop talking about it.” 
_ But Margery couldn’t. She was much 
too excited. Moreover, she wanted to 
| “Don’t think I 
don’t know that it’s my fault, too, Jerry. 
I sometimes think luxury went to my 
head. Before we were married, I lived so 
economically. But that’s why I know I 
could do it again. Do it and like it.” 

“T couldn’t,” said Jerry. 

There it was in a nutshell. No argu- 
ment would shake him. He had to have 
money in his pocket to spend. After a 
long moment in which she faced that con- 
clusion, knowing it to be true and that 
nothing could be done about it, “Jerry,” 
she said slowly, “I might try to get my 
job back.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous!” was his instant 
reply. 

“My salary would pay a nursemaid’s 
wages,” she reminded him. 

“When I let a woman pick up the pay- 
check—” began Jerry wrathfully. The 
wrath was sincere. He saw himself that 
way. Though he hadn’t minded pressing 
his mother for that increase in his allow- 
ance! He dismissed the preposterous 
thought and said briefly: “You’d hate it, 
dear.” 

“T liked it once,” said Margery, but 
without much conviction. The year that 
_she’d worked as a publisher’s reader now 
, seemed very far away, and indeed a dif- 
| ferent life. Yet she could remember how 
‘happy she’d been when she took that first 
job and how much she’d enjoyed it. The 
publisher, old Mr. Jefferson Tuttle—the 
| head of a house both sound and conserva- 
| tive—was a friend of her father’s who 
| summered in Maine. His interest in her 
/was amused and benevolent; but leaving 
friendship out it, she knew she’d made 
good. She’d had a raise to prove it, two 
dollars a week—how much that had 
seemed, what a margin it gave her!—and 
on that encouragement she had dreamed 


of a career. Jerry had entered her dreams 
to transform them to something much 
simpler and closer to her heart. She her- 
self was transformed to a very different 
woman from the girl whose interests cen- 
tered in other people’s manuscripts. And 
now the very thought of having to read 
them, of working in an office eight hours 
a day, above all of leaving her beloved 
little son to the mercenary mercies of a 
nursemaid distressed her. 

“TI wouldn’t permit it,” said Jerry with 
finality. 

“You’re not much of a feminist, are 
you?” she smiled. But the edict relieved 
her, and she never thought of questioning 
it, although it provided no solution for 
their problem, 

Jerry inquired, on a note of curiosity: 
“What have you got against living with 
Mother?” 

She had not expected him to ask this 
directly. How answer, how argue, if he 
did not understand? With all her native 
reticence she shrank from explanations 
which would imply a criticism she had 
never expressed. After a moment of dis- 
comfort she said gravely: “Jerry, I want 
a home of our own. These young mar- 
ried years are so terribly precious. I 
think we have a right to live them to- 
gether. I mean, by ourselves. Just us 
and Jerry Junior.” 

“But what do we live for, darling?” he 
asked. “It’s just as you say. We’re only 
young once. Carpe diem, you know.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean it that way! I 
meant—” She couldn’t phrase it. For 
an instant she faced bleakly their differ- 
ing sense of values. When she spoke, she 
was unconscious of any irrelevance: “If 
Father and Mother could only have 
lived—” She broke off abruptly, not 
knowing why she had said this. It had 
nothing to do with the matter in hand. 
Except that in her trouble her parents 
seemed a refuge. She added, in an effort 
to make it seem sensible: “They would 
have made such wonderful grandparents.” 

“Is that knocking Mother?” Jerry in- 
quired, but not disagreeably, merely with 
humor. 


“No. No, of course not.” She really 
had not meant it so. She had only been 
groping for a way to explain. She con- 


tinued to grope. “It’s just that being 
married—no matter how happily—seems 
to make you look back upon your own 
family, upon their way of living, with— 
well, appreciation.” 

Jerry grinned cheerfully at this tactful 
utterance. “You have something there, 
dear: The relative-in-law problem! It 
goes back to the day when Cain’s bride 
first saw Eve.” 

“Maybe it does,” said Margery stout- 
ly. “But I want to control my own baby’s 
environment.” 

“What’s the matter,” he asked, “with 
Wycherly Gardens? It’s practically coun- 
try. He’d have a swell time.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that,” she said 
slowly. 

“Of what, then?” he pressed her. 

Because of Jerry Junior she knew she 
must tell him—though it outraged every 
instinct of delicacy and reserve. What 
she needed at the moment, however, was 
courage, and she summoned enough of it 
to say with quiet dignity: “I was thinking 
of you—of you and your mother.” 

“What about us?” 


“Oh, Jerry—” She paused in distress. 
Then, with much more apology than ac- 
cusation in her tone, she managed to ar- 
ticulate: “You argue—you dispute... . 
You would do that before the baby.” 

His astonished expression could not 
have been assumed. He was honestly 
amazed, and she might have expected it. 
For both he and his mother forgot their 
fits of anger. Or perhaps they did not 
think they were very important, 

“Oh, all families scrap,” he assured her 
good-naturedly. 

“That’s just what Jerry Junior would 
grow up to think.” 

“Well, he’d be right.” 

She shook her head stubbornly. 

“You’re making a mountain out of a 
molehill.” 

“T’m not. I’m not, Jerry. You don’t 
know how it sounds. I couldn’t endure 
it. You quarrel about money—” 

“Well, we won’t any more. Because 
Tl have enough of it.” His voice had 
turned sharp, and his eyes surveyed her 
coolly. After a moment he stood up be- 
side the bed. “She intends to con- 
tinue my allowance. That means that at 
last we'll have plenty to spend. We won’t 
have a care—not a care in the world.” 
His eyes began to smile at -this pleasant 
prospect, meeting Margery’s once more 
as if to share it with her. “We can give 
up this apartment next month, on May 
first. It’s lucky our lease only ran for 
two years. We can pack up our furni- 
ture and put it in storage—” 

He had thought it all out. He had 
everything planned. “Oh, Jerry,” she 
cried, “I couldn’t bear to do it! I love 
all our things so—the things that you 
bought for me—” 

“Sweetheart, we must. 
and you know it.” 

For the first time she felt the impotent 
helplessness of a wife who is utterly de- 
pendent on her husband. With it came a 
new sense of money’s importance. She 
put it behind her. She tried to deny it. 
His voice had been plausible, kind and 
considerate. But for that very reason, it 
seemed to her false. He was speaking a 
piece, and he went right on speaking it. 

“Don’t look so despairing. It needn’t 
be forever. Suppose we just say that 
we'll try it for this summer. We can look 
for another flat in the fall.” 


We're broke, 


ie was all much too facile, too soothing, 
too specious; he spoke as he might to 
an obstinate child. It was with the pathos 
of a child that she pleaded with him: “Jer- 
ry, I beg you not to do it—for me.” 

“Margery, I’d do anything for you— 
that was possible. If I had a red cent, 
Id share it with you. But I haven’t, you 
see. So there’s no other way—” He 
paused, for her eyes were suddenly eager. 

“Jerry!” she said, her voice breathless. 

“Ves p” 

“T’d forgotten. And you must have, 
too. I have five thousand dollars; I have 
Father’s life-insurance.” 

He looked too surprised, for an in- 
stant, to answer. Then, “Darling,” he 
said, quite blankly reproachful, “you can’t 
really think that I’d let you spend it?” 

The woman picking up the pay-check 
again! There was nothing more foolish 
than masculine pride. 

“T thought,” he continued, and his tone 
was a reminder of all she’d ever preached 


on the subject of thrift, “I thought you 
were saving that for Jerry Junior’s edu- 
cation,” 

“T—was.” 

“And you should. Why, sweet, it’s your 
nest-egg—your pot of gold hoarded against 
a rainy day.” 

“This day’s pretty rainy.” 
voice was uncertain. 

“Tt’s only a shower.” He tried to speak 
lightly. Yet he looked more concerned 
than she had ever seen him. “Darling, 
I’m convinced that you shouldn’t touch 
those bonds. If you sold them, I know 
you’d always regret it. I’m sure of it, 
Margery. I know you so well. You like 
to have money in the toe of the sock. 
I’ve often thought you like that really 
more than anything. Perhaps more,” he 
smiled, “than you like even me.” 

“T like it for you—for you and Jerry 
Junior.” 

“Well, doesn’t that settle it?” 

She knew from the thread of anxiety 
in his voice that he hoped that it did; and 
she shared that anxiety. His protest, his 
surprise, his reproach, had arrested her. 
He had saved her, perhaps, from an act of 
utter folly. To squander a nest-egg was 
reckless and wrong. Her conscience was 
awakened. She felt suddenly deflated. 
“T guess you’re right, Jerry,” she said, 
with a sigh. 

“Good girl,” he said pleasantly, then 
turned from the bed, as if this admission 
had closed the discussion. 

“But Jerry—”’ Her tone was an at- 
tempt to reopen it. 

His was edged with annoyance. “Dar- 
ing, we can’t go on talking all night. 
You'll feel better about it when you’ve 
had a good sleep. Shall I turn out the 
light now?” 

“Tf you like,” she said dully, too tired 
to cope with him, and conscious that Jerry 
could never be coped with, in the sense 
of inclining his will to her own. She 
watched him cross the room and turn at 
the light-bracket to throw her his usual 
light-hearted smile. 

“T think you'll like it at Mother’s,” he 
said, and the click of the switch, as he 
snapped it to darkness, put a definite 
period after this, his last, word. 

Margery heard him walk across the 
room again to his bed beside her own and 
the rustle of his movement as he slipped 
between the sheets. The fact he had not 
kissed her was proof he was aware, 
though he’d tried to ignore it, that the 
difference between them had not been re- 
solved. In their two years of marriage 
this had not happened before. “Never 
turn the electric light out on your anger,” 
Jerry had once paraphrased, and how 
they’d both laughed, their minor dispute 
—she’d forgotten what it was—seeming 
suddenly unimportant. 

Now she lay motionless and rigid with 
constraint, waiting and hoping to hear 
him say, “Good-night,” till the silence 
seemed strained. But she would not 
speak first. Presently she heard one sil- 
very “Ting!” from the clock in the living- 
room. That must be half-past three, she 
thought; and very soon afterward—unbe- 
lievably soon—she heard Jerry’s even 
breathing in the darkness beside her. It 
made her feel lonelier to know he was 
asleep. And angrier too, because he’d 
dropped off like that, without speaking 
again, without trying to comfort her, and 


But her 
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as if he had nothing to trouble his mind. 
She lay thinking over the things he had 
said and the things she’d retorted, which 
she’d like to recall. But yet, when she 
thought of more bitter retorts, she wished 
she had made them. 

It was all very puzzling and very dis- 
couraging. In spite of the strength of 
Jerry’s purpose, she thought of him—for 
the first time and reluctantly—not as 
boyishly, charmingly and gayly irrespon- 
sible, but as weak in moral fiber. For 
what it came down to was that he’d sold 
her out—and Jerry Junior too—for a 
little more freedom and less responsibility 
and plenty of money to spend on enter- 
tainment. Much more was at stake than 
the loss of their home, perhaps even 
more than the baby’s environment. For 
didn’t the development of Jerry’s own 
character depend on his accepting his nat- 
ural obligations, on assuming the duty 
of providing for his family, on growing 
up, in short, on cutting loose from apron 
strings, on refusing to lean on his mother’s 
indulgence? 

Wide-eyed in the darkness, she wrestled 
with these problems and she never re- 
membered how she slipped into rebellion, 
except that she found herself thinking de- 
fiantly: “Well, why do I stand for it? It 
doesn’t have to happen. I have five 
thousand dollars’ worth of bonds in the 
bank.” At that desperate moment Jerry 
Junior’s education seemed far in the fu- 
ture. He wouldn’t enter school for five 
years and more. They could pay his 
tuition—they’d have to—when the time 
came. What he needed at present was to 
grow in understanding in a home where 
he’d never know anything but love. And 
what her husband needed was another 
opportunity, a little space of time in 
which to learn self-reliance. You shouldn’t 
spend a nest-egg. But this was an emer- 
gency. To meet it she had only to go to 
the bank. She had only to open their 
safety-deposit box and take out the bonds 
and discover how to sell them. Any 
bank-clerk would tell her. It couldn’t be 
difficult. Then what would she do? That 
was harder to determine. But it came to 
her presently, with the light of revela- 
tion. With the money in her hand she 
would go to the agent; she would go to 
his office and pay the rent for the apart- 
ment—pay it in advance, for two long, 
precious years, 


THE audacity of this plan made her 
catch her breath fearfully. A quick 
qualm assailed her, a feeling of guilt. It 
was dreadful to do this without telling 
Jerry. But she could not endure another 
word of argument and no number of 
words would make her change her mind. 
“He’ll be awfully cross,” she thought ap- 
prehensively; and then, like a wife and a 
woman: “He'll get over it!” Decision was 
bringing her blessed peace of mind. She 
felt sleepy at last, and it was no wonder, 
for the sky above the city roofs was pal- 
ing in the dawn. She watched it, from 
her bed, turning softly, swiftly luminous. 
The hum of early traffic came in the 
open window. She could hear the spar- 
rows twittering in the treetops in the 
Square. 

But before she succumbed to a deep 
and delicious drowsiness, she murmured: 
“Dear—I’m sorry.” And then: “Good- 


night, Jerry.” He did not hear the whis- 


pered words, and of course she did not 
want him to. But they healed, in her 
own heart, the unhappy breach between 
them. She had offered an apology for 
outwitting the man she loved. 


Chapter Three 
A’ the stroke of high noon the very 
next day Margery was descending the 
broad marble staircase that led from the 
bank to its underground vaults. It 
opened on an anteroom furnished like an 
office, with red leather armchairs and a 
thick-piled gray carpet and a long walnut 
counter which ran the full length of it. 
Behind this two bank-clerks were chatting 
discreetly, their backs to a row of tall 
metal files. In the opposite wall an 
enormous steel door, at least a foot thick 
and circular in shape, was standing ajar, 
with a policeman on guard by it. Margery 
caught a glimpse of the complicated 
mechanism which stood out in relief on 
its smooth inner surface—something too 
intricate for her understanding, a time 
lock, she thought—and through the round 
opening and the thickness of the wall she 
could see down the lengths of a long, nar- 
row corridor, which was lined from floor 
to ceiling with security boxes. 

The bank-clerks stopped talking at 
Margery’s appearance. She hoped they 
did not know how nervous she felt, as, 
approaching the counter, she mentioned 


her name. “I’d like,’ she said meekly, 
“to open my box.” : 
“Certainly, Mrs. Darian,” said the 


elder clerk civilly. ‘Could we please have 
your signature?” 

Her hand shook a little as she grasped 
the pen he offered, and she thought, “I 
must look as guilty as hell.” Ridiculous, 
childish, this sense she had of wrong- 
doing, of subterfuge, deceit, and, of 
course, of uncertainty. She had only 
been once before to the vaults. That was 
on the day Jerry’d rented the box, when 
she’d met him at the bank to sign as joint 
owner. The day that they’d given her the 
precious little key. Jerry’s hung on his 
key ring, but hers she’d put away, with 
never a thought that she’d ever have to 
use it. She’d found it that morning, safe 
in her jewel-box, beneath her father’s 
watch and her grandmother’s cameos and 
her mother’s engagement-ring and a few 
lesser trinkets. Now, she smiled at the 
bank-clerk over her name. But meeting 
his calm, impersonal gaze, she felt that 
she needed further credentials. “The 
last time,” she said, “I was here with my 
husband.” 

“Ves,” said the clerk, “we know Mr. 
Darian.” As he spoke, he took a card 
from the file at his elbow and compared 
what she’d written with the signatures 
on it. It all seemed a matter of indiffer- 
ent routine. ‘Right through that door,” 
he said, as she still hesitated. 

The policeman on guard, who was dig- 
nified and elderly, touched his cap at 
her approach and his smile was benevo- 
lent. But yet she still felt on the wrong 
side of the law. The door was disconcert- 
ing, so thick and impregnable, suggest- 
ing the entrance to a very safe jail. 
However, an attendant who met her im- 
mediately, appearing around the corner 
of the nearest box-lined corridor, seemed 
perfectly satisfied when she showed him 


her key. She could hear her heels tap- 
ping on the polished steel floor as she 
followed him in silence down a_ broad 
center aisle from which the corridors 
branched. In several she saw men stand- 
ing by boxes which they had pulled out 
from the shiny metal walls. The place 
had a curious subterranean privacy. It 
was a fastness where men buried treas- 
ure—the modern equivalent of Captain 
Kidd’s hoard. The precautions that were 
taken to guard it were oppressive; they 
made one feel thievery was common in 
mankind. Some boxes, she noticed, were 
larger than others, corresponding, per- 
haps, to the fortunes they housed. Her 
own, when they reached it, was one of 
the smallest. And tied to its handle was 
a little red tag. 

The attendant, at the sight of it, threw 
a quick glance at her and, meeting the 
candor of her eyes, seemed embarrassed. 
“T guess, ma’am, that somebody has for- 
got to make a payment.” 

“A payment?” she echoed. 

“Ves. On the box. That’s what we 
do, you know. Tie a red tag on them. 
You have to pay up before it can be 
opened.” 

How exactly like Jerry! How absurd, 
how incorrigible! If so much weren't at 
stake, she would have laughed aloud. 
Her voice shook with anxiety, as she 
asked, “How much is it? I hope—I hope 
I have it.” 

“Three-thirty,” he answered, consult- 
ing the tag. “That’s for three months. 
It was paid last in January.” 

She was searching her purse for the 
housekeeping money. She always had 
some with her, for one saved by paying 
cash. “Here,” she said hastily, pressing 
three dollar bills on him, a quarter, a 
nickel— 

He produced a little key-ring. “Look,” 
he explained, as if he sensed all this was 
strange to her, “we unlock it together. I 
have a key too. We have to use the both 


of them.” 
“Goodness,” she said, ‘““you’re certainly 
careful! Has anyone ever fooled you? 


I mean, stolen anything, from under your 
nose?” 

“Here?” She had shocked him. “No, 
ma'am,” he added, his tone weighted with 
emphasis. 

With these words, the keys clicked, and 
he drew the little box out. There it was, 
lying in Margery’s hands. The attend- 
ant turned away, with a certain ostenta- 
tion, and Margery knew that was part of 
the privacy. Her heart was beating fast, 
her breath was coming quickly. She 
lifted the cover—and found the box 
empty. Just an empty metal box, black 
and shiny, nothing in it. She drew in 
her breath in a gasp of dismay. The at- 
tendant caught the whisper of it and 
glanced at her curiously. But she was 
not aware of the direction of his gaze. 
Oh, Jerry! she was thinking. Oh, Jerry! 
Oh, Jerry! Just his name, for an instant 
that seemed like eternity, was sounding 
and echoing in a desolate world. Later 
she was to remember and to think it 
extraordinary that she had known then 
that the bonds had been taken. What 
latent distrust of her husband’s integrity, 
what doubt of his word had impelled her 
to know? Whatever it was, or how deep 
in her subconscious mind, she had jumped 
with instant accuracy to the monstrous 


conclusion. He had taken her securities, 
had sold them, spent the money— And 
the things that he’d said drifted into her 
mind. “I thought you were saving that | 
for Jerry Junior’s education—you can’t 
really think that I’d let you spend it? 
It’s your pot of gold hoarded against a 
rainy day... . Darling, I’m convinced 
that you shouldn’t touch those bonds—” 
Oh, Jerry! Oh, Jerry! She wanted to 
weep for him. 

But here she was, standing in the vaults 
of the bank, with the empty box still in 
her trembling hands. You didn’t weep 
there. Oh, no, you hid, you sheltered 
him. So she met the attendant’s inquir- 
ing gaze. She managed a smile that she 
hoped was convincing, though she knew 
her lips were white and her cheeks had 
turned pale. Her voice, when she spoke, 
didn’t sound like her own. Too high, and 
too brittle, with a queer breaking catch 
in it. But that didn’t matter, for the 
ear of a stranger. 

“T forgot my husband told me my pearls 
were in his safe, and so I was startled to 
find the box empty. Would you please 
put it back now?” 

The double keys clicked. 

There was nothing to do then but walk 
away quickly, head high and eyes steady, 
heels tapping again. She passed by the 
irony of the lanes of locked boxes and | 
the great round steel door with its time 
lock and policeman and the counter where | 
the clerks still stood by their files. She 
thought of Jerry doing this, with her | 
bonds in his pocket, and it was with an | 
irony of her own that she said, “I’d like | 
to cancel the rental of our box. We! 
have no more use for it.” 

But even as she tossed her key on the 
counter, this bitter bravado ceased to 
sustain her and irony sank to contempti- 
ble farce. She turned to ascend the 
broad marble staircase, which seemed at | 
the moment to lead only to Jerry. What 
could she say to him? And how would | 
he answer? It wasn’t a matter of five 
thousand dollars. She could not put a 
value on what was now gone from her: 
but first she must find out exactly what 
had happened. 


When Margery learns from Jerry 
just what he did with her securities, 
she loyally tries to bridge the grow- 
ing gap between his point of view 


and hers. ... In the next, the 
September, issue. 


WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? 
(Continued from page 13) 


it accepts this law and lives by it. It is 
the business of the church to call people 
to repentance and to start them thinking 
and acting upon this law of our universe. 

True, this is no easy task, but it is abso- 
lutely essential. In Germany, in Russia, 
and in other lands, youth has been cap- 
tured by an alluring ideal held out for 
them to act upon. Why not here, in this 
land which was founded upon the assump- 
tion of brotherhood, start youth acting 
upon that law? The scope is world-wide. 
The church offers a nucleus of good-will 
upon which can be built a permanent 

(Continued on page 113) 


You don’t have to do “Kitchen 
Police’ in order to celebrate an 
occasion with cocktails! All the 
Squeezing, measuring, mixing 
has been done for you in deli- 
cious Heublein’s Club Cocktails! 


6 REASONS WHY 

. No messing—no guessing. 
. You just add ice and serve. 

. Absolutely highest quality. 

. Absolutely authentic recipes. 
. Six kinds, to please all tastes. 


. No waste. (Unused cocktails in 
bottle keep like any other liquor.) 


FREE: Write for Club Party Book 
of snack recipes. G. F, Heublein 
& Bro., Dept. P8, Hartford, Conn, 


HEUBLEINS 


COCKTAILS 


ALWAYS READY—ALWAYS RIGHT 


OnRwne 


Make Money With 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Give bigger value— make bigger profits. Show 
ersonal Christmas Cards with name 50 


CHAS. C. SCHWER CO. 
Dept. G-9 Westfield, Masse 


For Business Women— 


YOUR CHANCE 


of a generation! 


Millions of men in military service, millions in new 
jobs, employe staffs turned upside down, a shortage of 
competent men. Women must take over many jobs in 
offices, stores and factories formerly held by men. 
You can step into this opportunity if qualified. We 
can help you get ready for a bigger job Our training 
is condensed, practical, moderate in cost. No inter- 
ference with your present job. 33 years of success with 
over a million students. Covers major fields of busi- 
ness. Ask for 48-page free booklet on business field of 
your choice. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
DEPT. 866-R CHICAGO, ILL. 
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This year we will celebrate it solemnly, reverently, as servitors 

at the altar of our country to pass in review before the assembly 
of our spiritual Founders and Defenders. This day they are assem- 
bled to pass judgment upon our worthiness of the heritage of free- 
dom they bestowed upon us. 

There stands Governor Bradford, his feet firmly planted on 
Plymouth Rock, a Bible under his arm and a musket on his shoulder. 
Behind him a group of Pilgrims, men and women, dedicated to the 
Glory of God and the freedom of men’s souls. 

In this cause they served through starvation and sickness and 
death, until triumphantly they passed on to us a land conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the idea that all men are equal. As they stand 
to take our salute today, their steady eyes question us: And you? 

There stands General Washington with a handful of ragged, bare- 
footed men supporting a tattered flag on which gleams thirteen stars 
and thirteen stripes. For that flag they went hungry and cold, suf- 
fered illness and death; but they never surrendered in the battle 
they fought and won for your freedom and mine. Today they face 
us, and their sharp challenge touches our souls: And you? 

There stands Lincoln, his face lined with grief but his spirit 
triumphant in the faith he died to serve. With him a great host of 


Tt Fourth of July is the anniversary of this nation’s birth. 


uly 4, 1942 


by ANGELO PATRI 


people—men and women of every degree; soldiers, bearded men 
and fresh-faced boys; Americans of every color, race and creed; and 
over them floats a great bright banner bearing thirteen stripes and 
thirty-six stars. 

These too served in the cause of Freedom. They gave all they 
had, all they ever hoped to become, that this nation might be pre- 
served, strong and forever free. Today they measure us with anxious 
eyes that pray and plead: And you? 

There stands President Wilson, his shining spirit aglow with his 
appeal for the unity, the dignity, the freedom of mankind. Behind him 
stand a gallant army of youth, upholding a flag, our flag, with its 
thirteen stripes and forty-eight stars, the symbol of our maturity, 
wealth and power. 

Silently stand these our Founders and Defenders, and their silence 
voices a warning that rends high heaven this Fourth of July Day: 
“If ye break faith with us who die, we shall not sleep—” 

They who died that this nation might live in freedom challenge us 
today. As they wait to take our salute, they watch to see our spirits 
soar, our resolution take form. They wait to hear us pledge our 
lives to the defense of the liberties they died to win. They wait to 
see us fall into step under the Stars and Stripes and march, march, 
march to victory. 


NEW ENGLAND CAMP—BOYS‘’ 


Barnstable, 
T N Massachusetts 
Ideal vacation for boys 3-10, at moderate cost. All sports. 


Riding. Trained counselors. Nurse. Nine weeks. All or part 
season enrollment. Accessible by railway or bus. 


Booklet: Mrs. Shirley Lovell, Box 36, Barnstable 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—GIRLS’ 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Ten miles from Boston’s 


cultural advantages. Two- 


ear courses for hign school graduates. Academ- 
ic, Home Ec., Secretarial, Merchandising, Fash- 
ion Design, Pre-nursing, Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Photography. Winter sports, golf, riding, swim- 
ming. 30-acre campus. Delightful home life. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., President 
149 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass. 
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SOCIAL WORK @ THE ARTS @ BUSINESS 
Two-YEAR Courses for secondary school graduates. 
Majors in Music, Art, Drama, Secretarial, Literature, 
Languages, Social Service, Red Cross. Excellent 
Faculty. Ideal location in residential Boston, Riding. 
Tennis. Golf. Catalog. Address: Mrs. Gertrude Brock 
Clark, Dir., {{fr Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


| HOWARD SEMINARY Gn 

¢ GIRLS 
An accredited school of New England traditions. College 
preparatory and general courses. Home economics, secretarial, 
music, art, diction. Small-group classes. Moderate, all-in- 
clusive fee. 68th_year. All sports, riding, swimming. Catalog. 
Mr. & Mrs. W. B. Sargent, Box 16, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


DEAN 


‘Junior College 


@ Coed. 2-year Junior College 
(Catalog A). Accredited 4- 
year preparatory (Catalog B). 
Secretarial, Business Adm., 
Medical Asst., Liberal Arts, 
Merchandising, Pre-Engineer- 
ing, Pre-Nursing, Music, Art. 
1-year Emergency courses: 
shorthand, typing, machines, 
bookkeeping, mechanical draft- 
ing. Placement bureau. All 
sports. E. F.. Wallace, Pres- 
ident, Franklin, Mass. 


and Academy 


These schoole and camne invita rannacte far catalogues and information 


REDBOOK’S 
CAMP AND SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
FOR CAREERS 


College of Practical Arts and Letters, a select college. 
for women within a coeducational university. 1, 2 and 
4 year degree and diploma courses combine cultural 
and vocational subjects for successful careers. 
Secretarial, Commercial Science, Home Economics, 
Applied Art, Journalistic Writing, Merchandising, 
Medical Secretarial. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 
T. Lawrence Davis, Dean, 30 Garrison St., Boston, Mass. 


HAMBERLAYNE 


JUNIOR COLLEGE. Harvard Instructors in 
Liberal Arts. 50th year. Secretarial, Fashion 
Illus., Costume Design, Decoration, Journal- 
ism, Preparatory Dept. Accredited. Catalog. 
THERESA R. LEARY (A.B., M. A., Radcliffe) 
229 Commonwealth Ave., Tel. COM 4565, 
Boston 


THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 


Facing Smith College campus. Successfully prepares for 
Smith and other colleges. Accredited. Courses meet newest 
college entrance requirements. Exceptional work in music, 
art, drama, secretarial. Riding, allsports. 64thyear. Catalog. 
Mrs. G. W. Emerson, Prin., 41 Elm St., Northampton, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL 


Fifty years of New England traditions. Near Boston. Thorough 
college preparation, One year intensive review for college. Gen- 
eral course with electives in secretarial training, home economics, 
music, art, anddramatics. All sports withriding. Swimming pool. 
Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay, Principal 
Box R, Lowell, Massachusetts 


Stoneleigh Prospect Hill 


A small country school in the Berkshires, College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Selected faculty and 
small classes. Modern building, 150 acres. Art, music, 
riding, skiing, and uniforms included in fee—no extras. 
MRS. EDITH M. LEWIS, Box R, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


Prepares girls for Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, etc. 
Accredited. Small classes, intensive methods. Graduate 
secretarial school. Unusual cultural opportunities. All 
sports. Self-help plan. Moderate rate. Est. 1890. Catalog. 
Ralph G. Rutenber, MacDuffie School, Springfield, Mass. 


EU 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


OAK GROVE 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Emphasizes Preparation for College and Gracious Liv- 
ing. Music, Art, Expression. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Graduate Course Secretarial Science. Joyous outdoor 
recreation. Riding included. New fireproof Buildings. 
Mr. &Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 125, Vassalboro, Me. 


NASSON COLLEGE 


Prepares girls for hospital dietitian work and home manage- 
ment; trains secretaries and teachers of commercial subjects, 
home economics. Degree courses. Also 2-yr. diploma courses. 
All sports, riding. $600 rate. 3 hrs. from Boston. Catalog. 
Dawn Nelson Wallace, Dean, Box R, Springvale, Maine. 

tarial training, supple- 


We ile  tanal trainin, supple 


personality development as business asset. 
A,S. degree. Placement. One and two-year courses. Campus. 
Mrs. Marian W. S. Beach, M.A., Box R, Milford, Conn. 


—_ 


Secretarial Junior College 
Sound executive -secre- 


ACCREDITED. LiberalArts. Secretarial,Med. 
Sec. Pre-nursing, Lab. Tech. Home-mak- 
ing (incl. nutrition), Design, Advertising, 
Library Sci., Music, Art. Degrees. Cam- 
pus, sports. Ruth R. Grew, New Haven, Conn. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
WYKEHAM RISE circurieto wis 


JTHoRouGH preparation for all leading colleges and general 

courses. Separate Lower School for grades 7-8. Music and 
art. Beautiful campus, all sports. Riding, skiing. Catalogue. 
SARA McDOWELL GAITHER, Head, Box R, Washington, Conn. 


If you are faced with the selection of 
just the right school read the announce- 
ments of the schools listed here. We 
know these schools. You can save time 
and avoid confusion by asking the ad- 
vice of those who know the private 
schools and can suggest the most suit- 
able. 
personnel, curricula, etc., of the ma- 
jority of the private schools. Over a 
period of years we have visited schools 
of all types in all sections of the country 
and will be glad to be helpful to you. 


We are familiar with location, 
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REDBOOK’S 


Non-sectarian. Estab. 1853. A.B., B.S. 
Degrees and Certificates, Liberal & Fine 
Arts, Merchandising, Home Ec., Music, 
Speech, Secretarial, Kind. Tr., War 
courses. All Sports, Riding. Safe rural 
seclusion 10 miles from Baltimore. Cata- 
log. Box R-8, Lutherville, Md. 


PENN HALL 


Junior College with A.A, degree; 
and Preparatory. Accredited. Liberal 
Arts, Music, Dramatics, Int. Dec., 
Costume Design, Merchandising, 
Journalism, Medical Assistant. Art, 
Secretarial. New bldgs. Connecting 
baths. Swim—pool. Riding Trips. 
Social life. Catalog:—F. S. Magill, 
Pres., Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 


WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON 


Accredited Junior College and Preparatory School. Acceler- 
ated course—2 years college in 15 months. Co-ed, Liberal 
Arts, Music, Art, Business, Sec’l, Medical Sec’l, Home 
Making, Dramatics. Outstanding faculty. Sports. Low rates. 
94th yr. John W. Long, Pres., Box R, Williamsport, Pa. 


HIGHLAND MANOR at SHADOW LAWN 
W. LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Formerly at Tarrytown, N. Y. 
State and college accredited. All grades. Junior College. Aca- 
demic and vocational courses; dramatics, secretarial, medical as- 
sistant, ete. Summer school and camp on magnificent 88 acre 
estate at Shadow Lawn, West Long Branch, N. J. 
Eugene R. Lehman, President 


NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY 
—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


* Recognized by leading 


colleges and universities. 
College preparatory, ad- 
vanced courses in Liberal 
and Fine Arts, Secretarial 
Sc., Real Estate, Medical 


Assistant, Home Ec., Dra- 

matics, Journalism, Pho- 

tography, Costume Design, 

FOR Interior Decoration, Mer- 
chandising, Kindergarten. 

\\ YOUNG Lake, pools. Riding, golf, 


tennis. Catalog. Box R, 
WOMEN Briarcliff Manor, N, Y: 


MT. ST. MARY-on-the-Hudson 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
stresses character, health, spiritual and mental development. 
State-chartered; accredited by Middle States Association. Modern 
fire-proof buildings. Sixty-eight-acre campus. Athletics; art; 
music, Illustrated Booklet. Telephone:-Newburgh-800. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


DREW SEMINARY 


For Girxs. Accredited college preparatory, general courses. 
Music, art, secretarial, dramatics. On beautiful Lake 
Gleneida. Student government. All sports—riding. Gym- 
nasium. 54 acres. Separate Junior School. 76th year. 
@atalog. Dr. H. E. Wright, Pres., Box R, Carmel, N. Y. 


Cathedral School of St. Harv 


Episcopal Boarding and Day School for girls. One hour from 
New York City. Kindergarten to College. Separate residence 
for girls 10-14. Outdoor life, all sports. Music, art, dramat- 
ies, Catalog. Marion Reid Marsh, Box R, Garden City, L. I. 


GARDNER SCHOOL 


Resident and day school for girls. Intensive college prepara- 
tory, elementary, secretarial and junior collegiate courses. 
Music, art, dramatics, athletics. 85th year. 

Elizabeth R. Masland, Principal 
154 East 70th Street New York 


These schools invite requests for catalogues 


EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


AND JUNIOR COLLEGE *4 SCHOOL OF CHARACTER 


For 75 yrs. one of America’s famous schools for young women. Accredited Junior 
College & Preparatory School in Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. Home life 
that of fine old Southern family. Cultural & Career Courses combined to meet 
Today's needs:—Music, Art, Languages, Drama, Speech, Home Ec., Merchandising, 
Phys. Ed., Library Se., Journalism, Kindergarten Tr, & Secretarial Courses. Social 
Training. All Sports. Own stable of fine horses. Indoor swimming pool. Every 
room filled each year, For Catalog, write 

Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 974, Buena Vista, Va. 


© Fully accredited and College Prepara- 

tory. Music and dramatic art. Contigu- 

ous to Brenau College campus. Foothills 

: Blue Ridge Mountains. Riding, canoe- 

ing, hockey, golf, tennis, etc. Trips to 
§ Great Smoky Mts. Catalog: 


mil BRENAU ACADEMY, Box D, Gainesville, Ga. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT 


Enpownp Junior College and 4-year 
high school. Accredited. 2 years of 
standard college work. General, voca- 
tional courses in Music, Art, Speech, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Physical 
Ed., Secretarial, Library Science. Beau- 
tiful location. Sports, riding, swim- 
ming. Founded 1884. Moderate rates. 
Summer Camp: V. I. Ranch. Catalog. 
H. G. Noffsinger, Box 145, Bristol. Va. 
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® An old Virginia school noted for tional work in Music and Art, Voca- 
high scholastic standards. Safe, tional courses include Dramatic Art 
healthful location in lovely Shenan- and Secretarial. Mild climate en- 
doah Valley, near Skyline Drive. courages healthful outdoor life—rid- 
Accredited. Two years college, 4 ing (stable of gaited mounts, horse 
years high school, in an_environ- shows), swimming (indoor and out- 
ment conducive to successful school door pools), all field sports. Spacious 


work. Happy social life. Transfer grounds. Catalog. W. B. Gates, M.A., 
and cultural elective courses. Excep- President, Box R8, Waynesboro, Va. 


tairfax hall 
WARD-BELMONT |..ARLINGTON HALL | 


Accredited Junior College, Preparatory School and Conservatory, work. Art, home economics, music, speech, secretarial 
Academic, vocational, defense courses. Every girl member of so- subjects. Modern buildings on 100-acre wooded campus in 
cial club. Inland location. All sports including riding. For cata- the Virginia hills. Gymnasium, swimming pool, indoor riding 
log, view book and ‘‘Club Village’’ folder, address; arena. Catalog. Carrie R. Sutherlin, M.A., Arlington, Va. 


J. E. Burk, Ph. D., President, Box 802, Nashville, Tenn. 


> Accredited Junior College and 2 years H. S. in famous ‘‘blue 
a F A S S 1 F E R N . grass’’ region. Liberal Arts, Pre-library, Pre-journalism, 
School for girls—college preparatory and grades. Stimulating Pre-social work, education, business ed., merchandising, 
climate—2250 ft. elevation. Courses in Music, Art, Dramatics, home ec., music, speech, dramatics. 69th year $475 to $520. 
Secretarial, also ‘‘Personality & Charm.’’ Riding. Camp Catalogue. Hugh J. Rhyne, Pres., Box 900, Marion, Va. 


Greystone nearby for sports. For illustrated catalog, address: 


Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 
In healthful Piedmont. Accredited Junior Col- 


lege and High School. Develops personalities 


Ss 4VRKE Inthe famous Blue Grasscoun- and aptitudes. Fine Arts. Secretarial, Kinder- 
try. Since 1854 has trained garten, Journalism, Home Econ., etc. Sports. 
girls to be cultured, poised, For ‘Intimate Glimpses’’ and Catalog. address: 


intelligent citizens. Accredited college preparation; general John C. Simpson, Pres., Box R, Danville, Va. 
elective course; lst to 8th grades. Art, music, expression. 
Character development emphasized. Sports. Catalog. 


Rev. J. C. Hanley, D. D., Pres., Box 382, Lexington, Ky. li 11 Bristol, Va. 
Joll 
Sullins College (tic: 


School. Both accredited. 327 acre Virginia Park rence 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL Swimming-Pool, Boating, Riding, Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Home Ec., Secretarial, Physical Ed. Camp Sequoya. Men- 
tion interests. Catalog: Sullins, Box R, Bristol, Va. 


untor: College--Career Schools 
tion, Kindergarten; Speen, Radio, | BLACKSTONE COLLEGE 


Dancing. Interior Decoration, Com. 


Art. Fashion Design. Merchandising. Two yrs. College, 4 yrs. H. S. Diplomas in Liberal Arts 
Swimming: Riding’ Sports Gaanpts: Music, Art, Dramatics, Secretarial, Merchandising, Home 
roof Dormitory. Catalog. KEe., Physical Ed. Near Richmond. Modern, fireproof build- 


Firep: 
ROCK CREEK PARK ESTATES, Box R, Washington, D. c. ings. Swimming pool, golf, other sports. Catalogue. 
J. PAUL GLICK, Pres., R-8, Blackstone, Va. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


Standard Degrees of A.B., B.M. and B.S., and Junior 
College diploma. Endowed. Modern Career Courses: 


Art, Speech, Dramatics. Physical Ed., Home Econom- 
ics, Secretarial. Noted Conservatory of Music. Foot- 
hills Blue Ridge Mts. Altitude 1250 ft. Private lake on 
350-acre campus. Canoeing, Riding, all sports. Attend- 
ance 35 states. National Sororities. Social life. Trips to 
Great Smoky Mts. National Park. Write for Catalog. 


BRENAU, BOX F-8 GAINESVILLE, GA. 


and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 
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SOUTHERN STATES—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


GULF PARK 


COLLEGE BY-THE-SEA 


e@ Accredited Junior College and pre- 
paratory school. Music, art, home 
ec., secretaryship. Park-like campus 
of semi-tropical beauty facing the 
Gulf. Riding, dancing, golf, avia- 
tion. Salt water sports; also, fresh 
water pool. Richard G. Cox, Pres., 
Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


REENBRIER COLLEGE 


Junior College and Preparatory. Founded 1812. Art. 
Music. Dramatic Art. Secretarial. Attractive social and 
recreational advantages.Address French W. Thompson, 
Pres., Dept. R, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


BETHEL WOMAN’S COLLEGE sinicr‘coricee 


Two years of college. Prepare for gracious living. 
Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics, Secretarial, 
Art, Teacher Training. Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
Moderate rates. Catalog and view book on request. 
Kenneth R. Patterson, Pres., Box R, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


ANDERSON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Terminal and transfer courses leading to A.A. degree. Lib- 
eral and Fine Arts, Music, Home Ec., Secretarial and Medi- 
cal Secretarial, Speech, Radio Dramatics (station WAIM on 
campus). All sports. Healthful climate, beautiful buildings 
on 32 acres. $350. Write for catalog. 

Annie. D. Denmark, Pres., Box R, Anderson, South Carolina 


ASHLEY HALL 


AOOREDITED college preparatory and general courses in 
atmosphere of historic Southern culture. Music, home eco- 
nomics, art. Sports, riding, pool. Lower school. Catalog. 


Mary Vardrine McBee, L.H.D., Prin., Box R, Charleston, S.C. 


SOUTHERN WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


ness skills to liberal arts. 


a rae 
‘A College of Distinction Applied and public schoo 


music, library science, physical ed., art. Teachers’ certifi- 
cates. Beautiful campus. All sports. Endowed: $450. Cata- 
log. C. Sylvester Green, Pres., Box R, Hartsville, S. C. 


Accredited 4-yr. A. B. col- 
lege. New Secretarial 
Science course adds busi- 


SCHOOLS 


More than a quarter- 


MIDWESTERN STATES—GIRLS’ 
century of successful 


HILLCREST sess 


ior girls, 6 to 14. Safe, healthful location in beautiful hill 
country, 150 miles from Chicago. Accredited preparation for 
high school or academy. Music, dancing, dramatics, sports. 
Catalog. Sarah M. Davison, Box 4-R, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Episcopal School pre- 
KEMPER A paring for all col- 
leges. Accredited. 


Beautiful lake shore campus. Unusual opportunities 
in Art and Music. Complete sports program. Also 
Junior School. 112 hours from Chicago. Address: 
Registrar, Box R, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Confers e 
A.B., B. S., B.M. 

Degrees 
Accredited. Also 2-year Junior College. Modernized curric- 
ulum prepares for civic and social leadership. Secretarial. 
Special work in Music, Art. Sports. Near St. Louis. Catalog. 
Harry M. Gage, Pres., Box 1042, St. Charles, Mo. 


M 0 N T ] H E L L 0 Select Limited Enrollment 
Founded in 1835 

Distinguished, accredited junior college and 2 year pre- 
paratory. Special courses. Cultural training amid true 
American traditions. Excellent faculty. 300 acres for 
sports. Riding. Swimming. Beautiful buildings. Near 
8t. Louis and Chicago. Catalog. 

George I. Rohrbough, Pres., Box R., Alton, 


SAINT MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Academy for Girls 
Accredited college preparation. Music, Fine Arts, 
Economics, Commercial. Also, Ist to 8th grades. S| 
riding. Spacious campus. Catalog. Box J., Saint Many’s 
ACADEMY, Notre DAME, HOLy Cross, IND. 


Illinois 


Home 
ports— 


FAR WESTERN—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Ranch school for 
girls 8-18. College 
preparatory, general 
courses. Thorough 
Dry, sunny climate. Outdoor life and sports 
i idi r each girl), skating, 
skiing. Mrs. Robert S. Potter, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


ANNA HEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Est. 1887. College Preparatory, General Post Graduate 
Courses. Accredited—East and West. Lower Schoo}. Out- 
door life the year round. Tennis. Swimming. Hockey. Rid- 
ing. A homelike school in a college town. Week-end camp- 
ing on 25 acre ranch in Santa Cruz Mts 
T. R. HYDE, M.A. and LEA G. 
5SOOR Channing 


IVINSON HALL /for Girls 


Accredited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Character training in a cultural and delightful home-like 
atmosphere. University town. Dramatics. Recreational 
dancing. Wealthful climate. Low total costs. Address, 
THE PRINCIPAL, 603 Ivinson Ave., Laramie, Wyoming. 


scholastic work. 


.A., Co-principals. 
Calif. 


Way, Be 


as as * mz 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


S EDUCATIONAL D 


IRECTORY 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


NSHINE SCHOOLS 


Warm, sunny days all winter. Healthful, 
happy. outdoor life. Excellent public 
schools from_kindergarten through 2-yr. 
Jr. College. Splendid private schools, in- 
cluding Florida Military Academy. Many 
es come to St. Petersburg for the 

school year. For School booklet, 
write P. W. Davenport, Chamber of 
Commerce— 


PETERSBURG * FLORID 


Tennessee Wesleyan College 


A fully accredited co-educational junior college. Special 
courses include Music, Art, Dramatics, Business. Secreta- 
rial, Pre-Medicine. Pre-Law, other Pre-Professional courses. 
Individual guidance. Varied progtany of activities. Ath- 
letics. Total cost $425. Catalogue. 
JAMES L. ROBB, President, Box ’R, Athens, Tenn. 
J N 1OR 


VERMONT corte 


Wide choice in Liberal, Practical Arts and Sciences. Co-ed. 
Individual instruction and guidance. Journalism, Home 
Ec., Accounting. Secretarial. Medical Secretarial, Micro- 
Technique, Bacteriology. Music, Dramatics. Gym. All 
sports. Skiing. skating. In the heart of Vermont. Catalog. 
JOHN R. KINGSLEY, A.M., PRES., MONTPELIER, VT. 


S 


JUNIOR COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT | SUNNY HILLS 


ACCREDITED. Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Terminal 
Courses. Merchandising, Secretarial, Medical Secret 
Commercial Art, Costume Design, Commerce, Engineering. 
Supervised Dorr ies. Coed. College transfer. Catalogue. 
Ernest E. Cortright, President, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Old Deerfield, Massachusetts 


Elementary school for boys and 

girls. Thorough academic training. 

Creative opportunities. Individual 
School teaching and personal care. 

Mrs. Lewis R. Bement, Director. | 

Boys and girls 


TANGLEWOOD i Osa 


School and summer camp provide year ’round care, educa- 
tion, and happy family life in a healthful country environ- 
ment. Kindergarten to Junior High. High standards, small 


THE 
Bement 


classes, individual attention 8 acres, spacious stone 
nome. 20 miles from Phila., 110 miles from N.Y.C. 
Catalog. Director, Cheyney, Pz 
SCRANTON-KEYSTONE cotteé 
COLLEGE 


Accredited. Arts, sciences, engineering, 
ec., nursing, accounting, business, 
tion. medical and legal secretarial. 
acre wooded campus. 


Byron S. Hollinshead, 
Co-educational 


@] a k Ww oO Oo Friends School 


Accredited college preparatory and general courses. Country 
location, 70 miles from N.Y.C. Supervised recreation and 
sports. 144th year. Moderate rates, no extras. Catalog. 
Wm. R. Reagan, A.M., Prin., Box 18, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


phys. ed., home 

merchandising, avia- 
All sports. Co-ed. 40- 
Moderate rates. Catalogue. 


Pres., Box RB, La Plume, Pa. 


Wholesome home life in attrac- 
tive country setting. Modern 
methods, small groups. Individ- ° 
ual attention. Fully accredited. 
Music, art, crafts, creative 
hobbies. Send for booklets. 
Box R, Wilmington, Delaware 


LOWER, SCHOOL 


SANFORD 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


SCHOOLS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


BANCROFT 


SCHOOL at HADDONFIELD, N.J. - CAMP at OWL'S HEAD, ME. 
Year-round scientific training; individual programs for re- 
tarded or emotionally unstable children. Medical and psy- 
chiatric supervision, Enrollment limited. Catalogue. 1883 


BOX 395 @ JENZIA C. COOLEY. Prin. @ EST. 

DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 

For boys and girls with educational or emotional difficulties 
. Pre-school to young adults... . Separate units... 


A service available to students, their parents, and physicians. 
Address Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box 10, Devon, Pa. 


WILSON SCHOOLS 


Year round school for exceptional children. Individual 
instruction. Only college trained teachers. Medical super- 
vision. Beautiful buildings and grounds. Corrections of 


speech disorders. An ethical school. Also. WILSON 
SCHOOLS PERMANENT HOMES, INC. Reasonable rates. 
Catalogue. 3 Arnold Place, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 


SociaL and educational adjustment for exceptional children, 
all ages. Visit the school specializing in work leading to 
more normal living. Beautiful grounds. Home atmosphere. 
Separate buildings for boys and girls. Catalog. 


58 Geneva Rd., Wheaton, Ill, (near Chicago). 


TROWBRIDGE 


Est. 1917 
For unusual children The best in the West 
Experienced teachers. Resident physician. Individual 
training. Beautiful buildings. Spacious grounds. Indorsed 


by physicians and educators. Enrolment limited. 
E. H. Trowbridge, M.D., 1830 Bryant Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Regain Perfect Speech if you 


STAMMER 


Every stammerer should have the new 287 page book 
“‘Stammering, Its Cause and Correction.’’ Sent free 
to stammerers. It describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for the scientific correction of stammering and stutter- 
ing. Method successfully used at Bogue Institute for 
41 years—since 1901. Endorsed by physicians. Write 
for full information, No obligation. Benjamin N. 
Bogue, Dept. 1441, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAKE YOUR CHILDREN AWARE 


that their contribution in the great 
national defense effort is to do well 
in their school work, build in phy- 
sical health and stamina. Wise 
parents are taking inventory now 
and including such questions as 
the following in the examination. 


Is this the year to send Rosalind 
and Jack to boarding school? Will 
it not be wiser to economize on 
entertainment, etc., and plan for 
the best in individual education 
for our children ? 


Shall we send them to a school 
where trained people are in charge 
of them 24 hours a day? 


Members of our department of 
education have investigated pri- 
vate and professional schools and 
colleges for the past 25 years. This 
vast fund of information is avail- 
able for your use. Write to us or 
call at our office for an interview. 
We enjoy assisting our readers 
and friends. 


In writing for catalogues, 


Please send me information and catalogues about 
boarding schools— 


For a Boy, aged....... evabasbeesennievsswia seen vastadenst 


years 
For a Girl, aged........ eeusvexvee ad dustsovavsesversdstersseey CAlS: 
Grade in SchOOl...........-.ssscccessessscoveeel Now attending 


(Give Name of School) 


Health......... 
Religious affiliations 


Location desired é 
(name states)... ica ieseaiieadecssenes a sabanieuseseeaNDeavestaRe 


Fee (Approximate fee for board and tuition for 


school year) $ 
(School fees range from $500 to 
to location and advantages. ) 


REMATKStiscctvestecssssvberess on0e5 CbsSaasbp dai cntol Sac sesbievehssoevesdenss 


Please send catalogues and 


INAUIG sans svapossua soba seacccaceantescerssnesiaee se taseuds duacesy estoeeke oxesey 
(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 


AdFeSS......c0see0e8 dasitced TE besarssede sitidetinssaieaieacnees 


Ethel F. Bebb, Director 
Department of Education 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE 

230 Park Ave., New York City—Tel. Mu. 6-4600 


please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 


REDBOOK’S 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


WASSOOKEAG SCHOOL 


Year-round school established in 1928 to speed 
up preparation for college. Small classes and 
scholastic continuity complete 4 years in 3, 
avoid short cuts and maintain standards. Bal- 
anced schoollife. Separate summer and winter 
campuses. For 12 years the majority of boys 
have begun the school year inJuly rather than 
September—the ‘‘Accelerated Program.’’ 

Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster Dexter, Maine 


ADMIRAL BILLARD 
* * ACADEMY 


New London, Conn. Graduates enter 
college, Coast Guard Academy, Annap- 
olis, Merchant Marine. Fully accredited. 
Strong faculty; high standards. Naval 
drills, uniforms, customs, routine. 
Cadets from 19 states. Cruises in pro- 
tected waters on famous schooner 
YANKEE. Private sea beach. Catalog. 


CHESHIRE ACADEMY 


Traditional success in teaching boys how 
to study. Small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Summer Session. Accelerated pro- 
gram in line with new college admission 
plans. Special courses. Separate Junior 
School. Catalog. A. R. Sheriff, Head- 
master, Cheshire, Conn. 


FORMERLY ROXBURY SCHOOL 


e 109th Year 
fy te ACADEMY 
Individual training develops character and_scho- 

lastic ability. College preparatory, general courses. Under- 
standing care and home_life. Separate Junior School for 


young boys. Catalog. CONRAD HAHN, Headmaster, 28 
High Street, Suffield, Connecticut. 
Notable record in college prepara- 
tion. Individual and small group 
instruction teaches boys proper hab- 
its of study. Speeds preparation, 


. Separate Lower School. Sum- 
mer Session. Catalogue. S IKR WORK WILL PERMIT 
ENTRANCE TO COLLEGE IN FALL, 

D. Pearson, Headmaster, Milford, Conn. 


WILLISTON 


Unusual educational opportunities at modest cost. Endow- 
ment over half a millior.. Over 200 graduates in 40 col- 
leges. New recreation center, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Experienced, understanding masters. Separate Junior School. 
Address Archibald V Galbraith, Headmaster, Box 25, Easthampton, Mass. 


WORCESTER 22)" 


-A nationally-known, ac- 
credited preparatory school 
for boys. Established 1834. Old in years—new in ideas, Write 
for copy of article, ‘‘Worcester Academy and the War.’’ 
Address HAROLD H. WADE, Headmaster 
83 Providence Street Worcester, Mass. 
campus develops sense of re- 


a 
ST. EDMUND S cambus'aeve initiative, co- 


operation. Episcopalian. Academic preparation meets 
high standards. Individual attention. Healthful Berkshire 
climate. Dramatics, school paper, glee club. All sports, ex- 
cellent skiing. Summer camp in Vermont. Catalog. 


Rev. H. Boardman Jones, Box C, Stockbridge, Mass. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


In the White Mountains. For 75 boys, 12-18, Features 
sound college preparation, small classes. Emphasizes learn- 
ing how to study, Skiing, riding, other individual and team 
sports. Founded 1829. Catalogue. 


Rev. Edric A. Weld, Box 210, Plymouth, N. H. 


assures greater thoroughne: 


Program of student work on 


A Thorough college preparation 
including defense courses in mathematics 
and science. Classes of six. Instructors or 
experience. Address F. R. MORGAN 


LAR a4 HANOVER, NN. H. 
Health & Safety inthe Hillsof N.H. 


EMERSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Enrolls boys ages 8-16, and prepares them for first or 
second year of the country’s leading secondary schools. 
Sound scholarship, and close comradeship of Masters with 
Boys in homelike atmosphere. 

Healthful Outdoor Sports. Classes average eight boys. 
EDWARD E. EMERSON, Head, Box 911, Exeter, N. H. 


NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY 
—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


St. Paul’ GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 


An Episcopal School for boys. 
Founded in 1877. Small class plan, sound scholastic work. 
College preparation. Boarding dept. from 4th grade thru 
high school. All school sports and activities. Visitors wel- 
come. Catalog. St. Paul's, Box R, Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 


for boys. Lower, Upper schools— 
progressive program, college en- 
trance preparation. Small classes, 


intensive study. Superb advantages, 
refined atmosphere; all sports, hobbies. Operating 
35 yrs.. 45 min. from N.Y.C. Write for Booklet ‘‘D.” 
H. J. KUGEL, Principal, KOHUT SCHOOL, HARRISON, N. Y, 


ese schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—BOYS’ 


DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS 


Beautifully located—170 wooded acres on the shore of Great South Bay, L.I., this out- 


standing Catholic school prepares 


for leading colleges in atmosphere of culture and 


refinement. Complete educational facilities for well-rounded development. Accredited 
instruction in small groups under Brothers of the Christian Schools. Inspiring military 


training. 


ming, 9-hole golf course, crew, hockey, and tennis. 


Athletics for all—26-acre playing field, new gymnasium, 


ocean swim- 


Junior Department. 59th year. 


Moderate rates. Visitors always welcome. 50 miles from New York City. Write for catalog. 
Rev. Brother Brendan, Headmaster, Box R, Oakdale, Long Island, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Military 
Preparatory School ® 122nd Year 


Affiliated with P. M. C. 


Prepares for all colleges. Fully accredited. 
Customary extra-curricular activities includ- 
ing swimming, cavalry, polo, Fall term begins 
September 28. Col. Frank K. Hyatt, Pres. For 
catalog address Franklin G. Williams, Ph.D., 
Headmaster, Dept. 182, Chester, Pa. 


FREEHOLD Schoo. 


“The School with the Personal Touch” 

A Junior School keyed to needs and interests of 
boys 5-14. Modified system of military train- 
ing teaches self-reliance, obedience, neatness 
and courtesy. Cadets kept fit by special health 
system supervised by resident nurse holding 
three clinics daily. 

Major Charles M. Duncan, Box 862, Freehold, N. J. 


ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


AT THE NATION'S SHRINE 


OLLEGE Preparatory 
and Junior College 
th Senior R.O.T.C. In- 
struction leading to com- 
mission in Armies of U.S. 
Over 500 graduates now 
officers in the armed 
forces. Highest scholas- 
tic standards. Individual- 
ized classes limited to 12. 
Tutoring and Guidance 
Bureau. 431 Graduates 
now in Universities, West 
Point, Annapolis. All 
modern fireproof bidgs. 
Sports, including swim- 
ming, golf, polo. Special 
emphasis on body-build- 
ing by experts. Ages 12 
to 20. Motorized Field 
Artillery, Cavalry, 60 
horses, Infantry, Band. 
Highest Gov’t rating. 


Wayne, Pa. 


Founded 1833. Military since 1857. Graduates admitted to Col- 
lege on Certificate. Separate Junior School. Modern equipment. 
Endowment provides superior advantages. 
Sports for all. 1 hour from New York City. For catalog, address, . 
The Principals, Box R-8 an mene 


PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Moderate rates. 


setovere mie kid 


MILITARY 


BORDENTOWN insvirute 


College Preparatory. Accredited. Business and 

General courses. Able teachers. Boys taught 

how to study. Near Trenton. All sports. Jun- 

ior school. 57th yr. Summer Session. Cata- 

log. Registrar, Box 288, Bordentown, N. J. 
paring bo. 


PEDDIE Aviation ying available), radio, 


combustion engine, map reading. ellent mathematics in- 
struction. Junior School. All sports forall. 200 acres. 19 mod- 
ern buildings. School golf course. Summer session. Catalog. 


Wilbour E. Saunders, Headmaster, Box 8F, Hightstown, N. J. 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


Complete, well-balanced program develops whole boy: men- 
tally, morally, physically. Graduates in 45 colleges, techni- 
cal schools. Small classes. Crafts shop. Gym, pool. Sports. 
Near Princeton. Also, lower school. 104th yr. Catalog. 


Francis Harvey Green, Litt.D., Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 


as specialized in pre- 
s for the better colleges. 


For 77 y 


UTGE R PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 
177th year. Colonial in heritage, modern in method. 


Accredited 4-yr. course, boys 13-20. Limited group. Valuable 
contacts with Rutgers Univ. Moderate rate. All sports. 
Catalog. Stanley Shepard, Jr., Box 882, New Brunswick, N. J. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT Acapemy 


araduates in 75 colleges. Fully accredited. Special classes 
preparing for U. S. Government Academies, Coast Guard. 
All sports. Band. Moderate rate. Separate Junior School. No 
extras. Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt., 
Write for catalog. Box K, Toms River, New Jersey. 


ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Boys 8 to 18. Sound academic training in classes of 4. 
General and College Prep. Each boy’s abilities de- 
veloped to fullest. Habits of industry and usefulness 
encouraged, Real farm work program on 80-acre estate. 
Sports, Hobbies, Crafts. Modern home living and table. 
W.R.Meeneghan, Hdmr.,Marlboro-on-Hudson,N.Y, 


RIDGE the gap between home and college by 
sending the youth to a good preparatory 
school where he will, under the tutelage of wise 
masters, learn to take his responsibilities in the 
academic atmosphere, so necessary for success- 
ful college work during his first year. 

The good private school offers the finest train- 
ing mentally and inculcates habits of study 
which are of supreme value in college life. It 
teaches the student to live with his fellows and 
become a functioning part of the school com- 
munity. The average student needs stimulus— 
the excellent private school will give him that. 
It has been proven many times over that the 
money spent on private school pays dividends 
through life. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 


Aims to instill in students the spirit of honesty, integrity, 
courtesy and self-control. The school tuition on self-help 
plan. Grade 7-12-—preparing for college and_ technical 
schools. Summer Session: July 1st—August 25th. 


Rev. Frank C. Leeming, Canfield Estate, E. Main St., Peekskill, N. Y. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
. + + The School of Distinction ... . is proud 
that in this national emergency its policy of 
educating and training young American gentle- 
men need not be changed. For catalog address 
16 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y 


IRVING SCHOOL 


Accredited. Superior preparation for all colleges and tech- 
nical schools. Small classes. Experienced faculty. Certificate 
privileges. Separate lower school. All sports, gym, skiing. 
Suburban to N. Y._C. 105th year. Write for catalogue. 
C. Walter Olson, Box 682, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


MANLIUS 


Accredited college preparatory with military train- 
ing. Also 7th, 8th grades. Graduates in 50 colleges. 
R.O.T.C, Aviation ground course. All sports. Famous 
for skiing. Catalog. Brig.-Gen. A. L. Singleton, 
U.S.A. (ret.), Sept., Box 582, Manlius, N. Ye 


COOPERSTOWN ACADEMY 


On Otsego Lake, 200 miles from N.Y.C. Grades 4 through 
8. Boys thoroughly prepared for good secondary schools. 
Individual instruction. New war-time program: regular tui- 
tion $1200, ‘‘Cooperstown Plan’’ $700, 6 scholarships at 
$200. Catalog. Herbert E. Pickett, Box R, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


* Carson Long x 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physi- 
cally, mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, 
how to live. Prepares for college or business. Character 
building supreme. Rates $550.00. Extras, $200.00. 


Box 18. New Bloomfield, Pa. 


FRANKELINS’MARSHAIL 
ACADEMY. 
A widely recognized, moderately priced preparatory school 
Able students may save time in preparing for college. Red 
Cross First Aid and Senior Life Saving courses, 
Junior department. 
—. M. Hartman, Pd. D., Box 20, Lancaster, Pa. 
e BOYS REALLY 


RKIOM EN LEARN TO STUDY 


Thorough, individualized teaching, Optional 12 
month program. Classes average 8. Accredited. 
Business courses. 96% last year’s grads, in 32 
colleges. Sports for all. Junior School, Country lo- 
cation accessible to N. Y. and Phila, Moderate rate. 
Cc. E. Tobias, M.A., Headmaster, Box 882, Pennsburg, Pa. 


In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 
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SOUTHERN STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


RIVERSIDE 


MILITARY TRAINING SUPERVISED BY U. S. WAR DEPARTMENT 


Highest official R. O. T. C. rating. Aiding in the nation’s victory drive by preparing qualified 
graduates for commissions in the Army of the U. S., RIVERSIDE at the same time provides: 

Thorough Preparatory and Post Graduate courses. Junior College department. Aviation. 
Separate school for younger boys. 

Greater interest and improved health resulting from two complete school plants: Fall and 
Spring at Gainesville, Ga.; Winter at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida. Every necessary 
expense covered by flat fee of $1144. 

Riverside combines the superior facilities, definite discipline, and varied activities of 
the large school with the individual attention of outstanding faculty officers who live in 
same buildings and eat at same tables with cadets. 

Boys like Riverside’s rewards, large campuses, gymnasiums, heated tiled swimming pool, 
mid-winter sun- and surf-bathing, recreation and physical training program. Parents 
appreciate its weekly reports and splendid facilities for every school purpose. 

Classes are small with progress GUARANTEED. For full information, address 


GENERAL SANDY BEAVER, President, Box R-8, Gainesville, Ga. 


WINTER MONTHS 
IN FLORIDA 


ENTUCKY ILITARY 


A School with a 
NSTITUTE ""‘e,%"- 

d in Florida 

/ 
Oldest private military school 
in America. Fully accredited. 
Prepares for college or business. 
Fall and spring sessions on 
beautiful estate near Louisville. 
Winter session in fine, modern 
buildings at Venice, Florida, 
Where the sunshine possesses 
greatest quantity of_ actinic, 
health-giving rays. Healthful 
land and water sports all year 
with no interruption to studies. 
Capacity enrollment during the 
past several years. 

For catalogs, address: 


Col. Chas. B. Richmond, Pres. 
BoxR Lyndon, Ky. 


Gulf Coast 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


"Send Us the Boy and We 
Will Return You the Man" 


Year-round healthful outdoor living; 
sunshiny climate, breezes of beautiful 
Mississippi Gulf Coast. Accredited. 
College Preparatory, General, Com- 
mercial courses. Modern equipment. 
Small classes; daily recitations; high- 
type faculty. Land, water athletics. 
R.0.T.C. Non-sectarian. Separate 
Junior Dept.: ages 5 to 13. Catalog, 
COL. NAT OWEN, Superintendent 
Route 6 Gulfport, Miss. 


GORDON ¢..ce —— 
OR Gf. | | ACCREDITED Preparatory School and Junior Col- | ASTLE ‘ iE] Gl ‘TAY 


MONTHS IN THE 
BLUE RIDGE MTS. tH 


MILITARY A CADEMY lege with traditions and standards that have made 
Military Mbadlllullld Academy 


for a century of accomplishment. An honor mili- 
tary school. Outstanding equipment, beautiful 
buildings on 350 acres. Homelike atmosphere. 
Golf course, 2 sport flelds, 2 drill grounds. Rate 
includes board, tuition, books, laundry, uniform. 
(Gen. Robt. Lee Bullard, Ret. 
U.S.A., Chairman of Board) 
Accredited. Preparation for Col- 
lege and Government Academies. 
Junior College—two years work 


all fees. Early application advised. Ca- $560 
on college level, stressing science 


pacity enrollment. Write for Catalog. 

Col. J. E. Guillebeau, Box R. Barnesville, Ga. 
and mathematics. Junior School 
—in separate plant. Boys taught 


COLLEGE PARK GA. 
8 Miles from Atlanta 


HARGRAWVE : 


Location—Fine equable climate. 1,000 ft. elevation. 
Courses of Study—(1) College Preparatory and Junior MILITARY ACADEMY 


College. (2) West Point and Annapolis Preparatory. (3) 


Preparation for Christian leadership in 


Post-Graduate course to strengthen foundation for college. af : 
1 cory P ips SBE AMEAIATY AES: BANaAT ia, the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge Mts. to study and inspired to success. 

R.0.T.C. graduates may become reserve officers. Accredited. Elevation 800 ft. Excellent educational R.O.T.C, 16 modern buildings. 
Junior School—Separate dept. limited to 100 boys 8-13. facilities at reasonable $590 rate. Ac- Every boy in athletics every day 
Athletics—Expert coaches develop teams in major sports. credited. Competent instructors. Per- Outdoor ‘sports year ‘round 7 
Home Life—Cadets live in small groups with teachers. sonal attention. Business courses. All Endowed. New $100,000 Chapel 
Fall term begins Sept. 7th. Moderate rate. sports. Gym, pool, golf course. Junior ndowed. New : japel. 
School. Catalog. Col. A. H. Camden, LC Capacity enrollment. Apply early 


for 1942-43. For catalog address: 


COL. H. R. ARMSTRONG, PRES. 
Lebanon, Tenn, (Near Nashville) 


For catalogaddress,Col.W.B.Brewster,Pres. Pres., Box R, Chatham, Virginia. 


MILITARY 
RSAPEMT 


2: 
. 
« 


> F iakincxsi ; 

One of America’s most distinguished mili- al course for cadets not entering college. 
> L disuing ul 
> tary ecnoale, loge ted. in histone iehenat Modern, pe. pees Dulane: two eym: 

0a! alley o irginia. High elevation, nasiums, and modern swimming pool. 7 ate hetton Bel Ki 

e excellent health record. For 81 years grad- Athletic program for all boys. Sepa- one Sioerion college oreparato OOK 
> uates have made excellent records at best rate Junior School. Illustrated cata- combined ‘with: RO. 7c. Athletics par 

colleges, universities, Annapolis and West logue sent upon request. Address: Gapus. 144 acres. Midland location, 
Pm Point. R.O.T.C. unit. 40-piece band. Liber- Sup’t. Box R-8, Staunton, Va. Grades 8-12: pos d. Enrolment limit 
> 200. 69th year. Catalog. 

Colonel C. R. Endsley, 
Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


OLUMB I Military Academy 


Ac. K ITA vie) physical, mental, spiritual qualities, Ability 


C A R L | S L MILITARY 
NI scHoOL 
Develops manly men through cultivation of 


ACA DE MW to lead, good judgment, self-control sharp- Government. Fully accréd- 

ae cyan ees - e Specia epartmen 

Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able ened by military training. Small classes. In- preparing for Gov’t Academies. R.O.T.C. Post-Graduate and Junior 

faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School dividual guidance. Boys from 20 states. All Schools. New $85,000 gymnasium. Athletics: swimming, golf, 

for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. sports. Football, basketball, baseball. Cadet 50 piece band. For catalog, address: Dept. R, Columbia, Tenn. 
0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. band, Non-sectarian. Also sub-freshman 


All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states dept. 5th-7th grades, Rates $575. Catalog 


d oth tries. C 3 . Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Been Fae unien Sire Bede Wests COL. JAS. F. RISHER, HEADMASTER, Box R, BAMBERG, S. C. 


Junior Military Academy 


Bloomington Springs, Tenn. Boys 5-14 only 
Unique modified military school. Kindergarten through 8th grade. 


MILITARY Military life devel- Sports, ponies. Housemothers, homelike atmosphere. Limited en- 

MASSA NUTTEN ACADEMY ops strong moral rolment. Enter any time, 12 months’ care. Camp Whooppee. Mod- 
character. Prepares erate rates. Write for catalog. Maj. Roy DeBerry, Box R. 

College preparatory—High Scholarship rating—JUNIOR for the best colleges. R.O.T.C. Personal supervision. Good 


R.O.T.C.—Splendid equipment—Gymnasium—Swimming health record. All sports; pool; magnificent gym. 700 acres. 
Pool—Recreation Camp. Shenandoah Valley. Cat. Box 50, Aviation under C.A.A. 77th yr. Reasonable rate. Catalog. CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Woodstock, Va., Dr. Howard J. Benchoff, Head Master Col. T. J. Roller or Major C. 8. Roller. Jr,, Ft. Defiance, Va. 


Fishburne “7 REENBRIER | «caster seminary, Baxter, Tennessee 


acti ; 7 j MILITARY SCHOOL. _131st Year, Accredited |] Accredited high school courses combined with vocational courses in 
EOE 63 years sistinguished. in preparing boys ioe Lower School, High School, 1st Year College. ] the building trades, carpentry, plumbing, automotive mechanics, 
college, West Point, Annapolis, ani usiness. Sma: Fireproof buildings. All sports. Summer Cam electricity, farming, the household arts, laundry, poultry raising, 
classes. R. O. T. C. New $125,000 gym. Catalog. Near White Sulphur Springs. For Catalog. agdress : | gardening, etc. Student work program. All costs $326.00 a 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R-2, Waynesboro, Virginia Major D. T. Moore, Registrar, Box R, Lewisburg, W. Va. year, Address Dr. H. L. Upperman, President, Baxter, Tennessee. 


These schools invite requests for cataiogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 


REDBOOK’ 


: SOUTHERN STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


One of the outstanding schools of the South. 
Accredited to all colleges. RESERVE OF- 
FICERS TRAINING CORPS under super- 
vision of U. S. WAR DEPARTMENT. 
Recreation center on Gulf of Mexico,..All 
branches of athletics. Separate Junior Dept. 
Exceptional health record. Individual atten- 
tion the keynote of our training. One year 
post graduate work. Enrollment limited. Ad- 
» dress Col. Walter Mendels, President, Box 3, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Military training today for young 
men is a wise precaution. 


Beautifully Situated on St. Johns River 
Accredited. Prepares for col- 
lege and Government Acad- 
emies. 5th to 12th Grades. 
Post-Graduate, Magnificent 
fire proof dormitory. Gym- 
nasium. Military training. 
Honor Naval School. Out- 
door life all year. For cata- 
logue, view-book, address: 


COLONEL ROGER R. PAINTER,Pres. 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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FLORIDA NAVAL ACADEMY 


*fOnly exclusively Naval School in South.’? On Matanzas Bay. 
Prepares for college, Annapolis, West Point, Coast Guard. 3-year 
high school course for duration. Naval and aviation training. 
96-foot training ship. All sports, sailing, ocean bathing. Moder- 
ate tuition. Summer camp. For catalog, address: 

Lt. Commander Claude R. Brubeck, St. Augustine, Fla. 


BLUE RIDGE aiavat an 
Military-Naval Training 
6 months in picturesque, healthful Western North Carolina. 
3 winter months in Florida. Thorough preparation for lead- 
ing universities, gov’t academies. Fully accredited. Indi- 
vidualized_ instruction. Excellent health record. Address 
. R. Sandifer, Box R, Hendersonville, N. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—BOYS’ SCHOOL 


NNAPOLIS 


Individual preparation exclusively for 
U. S. Naval Academy. Students have 
highest average of success on entrance exami- 
nations. Summer course. Request catalog and 


RANDLES SCHOOL 773257 02°26 tufopmation. 


1921 N St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL—COEDUCATIONAL 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


SAN 


MARCOS 
ACADEMY 


The Southwest's only co-educational school ... First grade through 
High School... Fully Accredited ... Balanced military, scholastic, recres 
otional program.,.all sports...57 acres... Moderate tuition... Catalog. 


R. M. CAVNESS, PRES., BOX R, SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


Train foraWell-Paid 
Hotel Position 


—For Better Positions . . . Substantial 
Salaries—Classes Now Forming 
Increasing opportunities for trained women and men 
in fascinating, nationwide hotel field. Qualify thru 
short, specialized, intensive resident courses in Amer- 
ica’s only exclusive hotel training institute. Learn in 
four months on real hotel equipment. Study under 
expert instructors in $200,000 specially designed in- 
stitute. Enjoy the thrill of your nation’s capital, while 
training. Comfortable accommodations available. N 
tional Placement Service FREE of extra charge. Hun- 
dreds of graduates ‘‘making good”’ in Hotels, Clubs, 
Schools, Hospitals, U. S. War- 
time Food, Housing, Recreation 
Projects. Free Catalog gives de- 
tails—write TODAY! 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Division RAS-170, Washington,D.C. 
(Now in Its 26th Year) 


ese schools invite requests 


or catalogues and information. 


S EDUCATIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


MIDWESTERN STATES—BOYS’ 


111 


SCHOOLS 


scholastic, milita 
guidance with friendly 
R.O.T.C. 2.5 


THOMAS MILITARY ACADE 


A CATHOLIC BOY’S SCHOOL 


AY outstanding preparatory school .. . 

y, and physical development. Individual 
xpervision stressed. Fully accredited .. . 
complete facilities for /u// sports program. 
cellent faculty. Selective, limited enrollment. Reasonable rate. 
A school you must investigate. Catalog upon request. 


(THOMAS MILITARY ACADEMY, Box NR, St. Paul, Mi 


ideally equipped for 


ST. JOHN’S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Every boy is thrilled with 
America’s Victory efforts. 
A military school like St. 
John’s will thrill him too 
—and inspire him to study 
for college preparation, 
Lessons of self-reliance 
and training in leadership 
help throughout life. Reg- 
ister early. Episcopalian. 
Sports. In Wisconsin lake 
region, 58th year. 
182 De Koven Hall 

Delafield Wisconsin 


KaKKKK KKK KK 
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A Military Academy. Episcopal. Accred- 
ited. College preparatory and business 
courses. Junior school. Small classes— 
instruction. Supervised extra-curricular 


» 
activities; varied sports and hobbies, R.O.T.C. 
Discipline adapted to each boy as needed for 


all-round development. School motto: ‘‘A Clean 
Mind in a Sound Body.” Est, 1884. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., Sunt. 
582 Academy Place, Howe, Indiana 


ENTWORTH 


ss ocedidevcil ACADEMY 


<5 4 Yr. HIGH SCHOOL 

and Separate 2 Yr. 

COLLEGE. R.O.T.C, All fully ac- 

credited. 64th year. Center of Amer- 

ica. New Scholastic Bldg. Large gym. 

Indoor pool. Stadium. All sports. Home 

of famous marching band. Debating. 

Dramatics. C.A.A. flying. Riding. Golf. 

225 acres — beautiful campus — air port — 

Country Club. Summer School. CATALOG. 

Write Col. J. M. Sellers, 182 Washington 
Place, Lexington, Mo. 


ISSOURI 
MILITARY ACADEMY 2st 


53rd year. Fully accredited. R.O.T.C. Individualized in- 
struction teaches boy How to Study. Friendly teachers 
inspire boy to excel—complete guidance program pre- 
pares him for future. All sports. 5 athletic fields, 200 
acre campus. Riding. Aviation. Catalog. 

Col. C. R. Stribling, 382 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY: 


A national preparatory school. Small individualized classes. 

ree preparation for all colleges. Athletics. Student 

ties. Cultural and creative opportunities. Courses 

justed to national crisis, Catalog. 

E. F. Bowditch, Headmaster, Box R, Lake Forest, III. 
AGES 


TODD SCHOO 61020 


Accredited College Preparation; and Little Boys’ 
< 


SH 


Dep’t. How-to-Study taught. 200 acres. Shop. Busi- 
ness. Defense Career Courses. Men teachers. House 
mothers. Swimming. Riding. Hour from Chicago. 
Camp. Catalogue:—Mention interests: 


Roger Hill, Prin., Box D1, Woodstock, 


MORGAN 


* Four-year U.S. Army Reserve Of- 
ficer training program. Superior pre- 
paratory course. 85% of graduates 
go to leading colleges. All sports. 


MILITARY Near Chicago. 69th year. Lower, 
Junior Schools also, Catalog. 
ACADEMY Box 982, Morgan Park, III. 


e MARMION MILITARY ACADEMY 


Preparatory Boarding School for boys. Conducted by the 
Benedictine Fathers. Four year High School Course. Essen- 
tially Military. Accredited to North Central Assn. Moderate 
tuition. All athletics. For catalog write Rev. Headmaster, 
639 N. Lake St., Aurora, Hl. (1 hr. from Chicago.) 


In these pages you will find leading profes- 
sional schools listed. We urge you to write im- 
mediately and directly to the schools which you 
feel will meet your particular requirements. 
Tell them as much as possible about the previ- 
ous education, age, religious affiliation, amount 
of tuition you wish to pay and other data which 
you feel will be helpful. 


In writing for catalogues, please mention R 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 4° 


@ Distinguished for the 
excellence of its academic training and suc- 
cess of its graduates in colleges. Highest 
standard in modern military training. Pre- 
pares boys for responsibility in national 
defense. Large playing fields on 50 wooded 
acres. Horsemanship. Golf. All team 

sports. Tile-lined swimming pool. Fireproof 
buildings. Ages 12 to 19. 64th year. Catalog. 


Col. R. L. Jackson,Pres., Box R-8, Alton, Il. 
SSI UUUUUUUUUUUUNULUUUUUUUUSUAUULUUUUUUUUUUUULUAUULUUUU UROL 


ULVER> MILITARY ACADEMY 


Emphasis on atiysteal, ‘i intellectual and moral stame 
ina. High scholastic standards. 8th grade. Thore 
ough college preparation. Junior College. 467 
graduates in 105 colleges. Understanding guidance. 
1000-acre campus on shores of Lake Maxinkuckee. 
23 buildings. Band. All sports. Senior R.0.T.C, 
units — Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery. Motorized 
equipment. Moderate rate. Selected enrolment. 
Catalog. 88 Pershing Drive, Culver, Indiana. 


PREPAREDNESS HAS BEEN OUR JOB 
Wa FOR 98 YEARS —Kemper’ 'S superior 


program of prepar- 
ing young men to successfully meet life’s 
battle will mean much to your son, 


MILITARY SCHOOL—Junior College, High School 
Fully accredited. Superior instruction. Modern buildings. 

,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifle range. Five athletic fields, 96 
acres, Catalog. Col.A.M.Hitch 682 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


PILLSBURY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Military training promotes loyalty, obedience, self-reliance, 
the ability to lead. Accredited college preparation. Indi- 
vidual attention. Student council. 20 acres, healthful cli- 
mate. Sports. Gym, pool. Music Dept. 66th year. Catalog. 
G. R. Strayer, Box 382, Owatonna, Minn. 


NORTHWESTERN smuitary 


AND NAVAL ACADEMY ‘ Episcopal 


A school whose distinctive methods of life and study have 
proved outstandingly successful. References required as to 
Guaracter and ability 

COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


OHI MILITARY 


INSTITUTE 
Certifies to Colleges. 


Lower school for younger boys. Large 
faculty—small classes. All sports ; music. 111th year. Catalog: 
Col. A. M. Henshaw, Box R, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


«@yNARGA MILITARY SCHOOL 


Teaches How To Study. Accredited College 
preparatory. Business training for positions 
and defense. Fireproof. New Gym and pool. 
Ages 10 to 20. 8 miles south of Chicago. 
Visit. Catalog:—Box R, Onarga, Illinois 


ROOSEVELT ACADEMY 


‘Builders of Men.’”? High scholastic 
standards, Accredited. All sports. Rid- * 
ing at no extra cost. Moderate rate. Jr. 
school, Catalog. Col. Karl J. Stouffer, am 
Supt., Box R, Aledo, Illinois. 


SCHOOLS 


MILITARY 


FAR WESTERN—BOYS’ 


High School and Junior College 
Every Boy Rides 
R. 0.7. C. 


Col. 
D. C. Pearson 
Superintendent 
Box 8, Roswell, New Mexico 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


Prepares boys — from 5th grade—for Eastern and Western 
universities, with year-round outdoor sports. 12 miles 
from San Francisco. Address: C. J. Keppel, Headmaster, 
The Tamalpais School, Box 30-R, San Rafael, Calif. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


DBOOK Magazine, 


112 


Boeing School 
OF AERONAUTICS 


Owned by United Air Lines, world’s 
most experienced airline organiza- 
tion. U.S. Gov’t.-approved. Graduates 
making good in 52 aviation concerns. 
Demand for Boeing graduates ex- 
ceeds supply. School is famous for 
thorough training in small classes by 
competent, successful instructors. Ba- 
sic career courses. Unexcelled equip- 
ment—1l7 modern shops and labora- 
tories. Write for bulletin, Hangar 
14082, Airport, Oakland, Calif. 


BOEING 

SCHOOL 
GRADS 
MAKE 
GOOD 


LINCOLA AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
SY Qe 


This LINCOLN GOVERNMENT APPROVED SCHOO 

once to get in touch with men not immediately 

draft, who can start preparing here at Lincoln now for posi- 
tions as Flight Instructors, Aeronautical Engineers and Li- 
censed Airplane and Engine Mechanics. Civilian positions 
vitally essential to national defense open to qualified men 
in all these fields. WRITE TODAY for complete information. 


LINCOLN AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
898 Aircraft Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


$2.000,000 worth of mod- 
Superior training—Flight, Aircraft or Engine 
ngineering, Radio, Sheet Metal, Instruments, 
Qualified graduates quickly employed. New 
Write for free catalog. 

Dept. RB-82, Tulsa, Okla. 


The University of Aviation. 
ern faciliti 
Mechanic: 
Meteorology. 


semester starts Aug. 3rd. 
Capt. M. W. Balfour, Director, 


SECRETARIAL 


the WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL fo. SECRETARIES 


A SELECT SCHOOL offering secretarial train- 
ing to college women and H. S. graduates. Cultural, 
social, and employment advantages of Washing- 
ton, New York and Newark. Residences provided. 
Graduates receive immediate placement. Catalog. 
310 National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

247-R Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
210-R Raymond-Commerce Bidg., Newark, N. J. 


hiilhauue Gilbs 

SECRETARIAL e@ BOSTON 

@ TWO YEAR Course 90 Marlborough St. 
College and cultural subjects, @ NEW YORK 
thorough secretarial training. 230 Park Ave, 

@ ONE YEAR Course e@ PROVIDENCE 
Intensive secretarial training. 155 Angell St. 

@ SPECIAL COURSE FOR COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Delightful residences in Boston and in New York. 
For illustrated catalog, address President’s Secretary. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 


enetaniel Jetence 


Two year Bachelor Degree course especial- 
gned to prepare young women for 
or positions executives d pe= 
in the busin and prof 
. College atmosphere. Co-educ 

isti, guished 9 for degree courses 
tion and Accounting. Liv- 
Cosmopolitan student body. 59th 
September, January, March, June, Catalog. 


382 Park Ave., Angola, Ind. 


WEBBER COLLEGE 


Prepares Women for Business and 
Executive Responsibility 

15th year—Babson sponsored. Offers practical courses in 
Economics, Finance, Accounting, Business Law and Prac- 
tice, Typing and Secretarial subjects. Two-year courses 
for high school graduates; one-year courses for Junior Col- 
lege graduates and those having had some college work; 
also a Graduate Division course. i 

surveyed by experts. No unemployed graduates. $ 
on 300 acre campus in Florida Highlands. Private beach. 
For catalog and view book, addr : 


DEAN, BABSON PARK, FLORIDA 


SCHOOLS 


Engineeri 
ing costs 
year, Enter 


Wood Secretarial School 


63d YEAR. One-year Executive Secretarial; two-year Col- 
legiate Secretarial. Courses include Personality Develop- 
ment, Voice Culture, etc. Special intensive programs for 
College Students. Placement Service. Catalog 1. 

125 Park Ave., N.Y. (Opp. Grand Central.) MU. 6-1560. 


TRAYER COLLEGE 


£mployers asked for Strayer graduates 3600 times in 1941, 
Strayer training means excellent records in competitive 
examinations. Co-educational. B.C.S. and M.C.S. 
grees in Accountancy. 605 13th St., W W., 


ECRETARIAL 7RA/N/ING 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


REDBOOK’S 


EDUCATIONAL 


OFFERS YOU A GREAT FUTURE! 


Demand for trained aircraftsmen is increasing and already 
exceeds supply. Curtiss-Wright Tech, Aviation’s foremost 
school, is located on Grand Central Air Terminal in heart 
of the aircraft industry and specializes in training MASTER 
MECHANICS and AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS. No 
flying involved. Write for details NOW. Department RB-8 


CURTISS-WRIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


Glendale (Los Angeles) California 


by the’ ilinois Superii 
@poroved s a Comm ‘lyi 

cererited by nd cooperating with tk 

Open to high school gradua r 
Professional Piloting, Avia 
Aeronautical Engineering, 

training planes, 25 buildings, faculty of 104 speciali 
enrollment of 860. Dormi es and dining. hall 


y 
y college. 
Fall term Sept. 28. Write for catalog. Registrar, Dept. 


RB-8. 
{5th Year parks aircovece, EAST ST. Lous, ILL. 


ROOSEVELT 
AVIATION 
SCHOOL 


Start Right at Roosevelt 


This institution of established 
leadership, located on famous 
Roosevelt Field—the world’s 
largest civil airport — offers un- 
equalled advantages in equip- 
ment and location for aviation 
training. Government approv- 
ed for all classes of flying and 
mechanics licenses. Write for 
catalog. Address Dept. R. B. 


= COMMERCE HALL _—DINING TALL (MINERVA HALL 


LEARN Accounting, Banking, Ste- 
nography, Telegraphy, Civil Service, 
all branches of modern commerce. 3,500 
students, beautiful campus, 8 build- 
ings, $60,000 gym, $40,000 stadium, 
municipalswimming pool, band, 

glee club, regular University life. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Attend on Credit, Pay When Employed jf] 


——— = —— 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
3200 Monroe St. Chillicothe, Mo. 


The GREGG College 


President, John Robert Gregg, S.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M.A. 
Secretarial . . . Court Reporting . . . Accounting 
Coeducational—47th year. Present student body represents 
70 different colleges from 26 states. Distinguished faculty. 
Chicago offers many cultural, social, and educational advar 
tages along with good living accommodations. Free employ- 
ment bureau. Send for FREE Booklet ‘‘The Doorway To 

Opportunity. ’” 
Gregg College, Dept. R, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


lad ILL BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
2uich. Intensive Training 

FOR BUSINESS & GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. 

ACCOUNTING - GENERAL BUSINESS - SECRETARIAL - STENOGRAPHY 


Rated among America’s leading business schools. Co-ed. 
Start any time. Individual progress. Write for Free 34th year 
Success Book, outlining plans and employment opportunities. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, Dept. B, Oklahoma City 
SCHOOL 


@®PACKAR 85th YEAR 


Six to sixteen months’ intensive and executive secretarial 
cour: for high school graduates and college students. Posi- 
tions for graduates. Admissions—Fall_Term—September 8 
and 14. For catalog, write George R. Barrett, Director, 


253 Lexington Ave. at 35th St., New York City. 
CE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Prepares young men and women for positions as account- 
ants, secretaries, commercial teachers, bus. executives, 
medical secretaries and journalists, Bachelor degrees. Co- 
ed. Athletics. Dorms, fraternities, sororities, Placement 
78th year. For Catalog, address Director, Trenton, N. J. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


‘Superior Since 1888'' 
Soperior Steno-Secretarial and Accounting courses. Student Credit 
oderate Tuition, Low living cost. Enrollment limited. 
2 m Sept. 8. FOR DEFENSE: Short courses mecting Civil 
Service and Business requirements, Placement service. 
S.M.Funk, Ph.D. Pres., 111S.PotomacSt., Hagerstown, Md. 


DETROIT BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Study business in this automotive center. Business Adm., Account- 
ing, Exec. Secretarial. B.C S and B. Acc degrees. Day and 
evening. Individualized instruction plan Intensive, practical 
diploma courses. Placement. Co-ed. Founded 1850. Catalog. 
Address Principal, United Artists Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


In writing for catalogues, 


DIRECTORY 


SCHOOL OF DIETETICS 


b- a Dietitian 


ONE YEAR INTENSIVE COURSE QUALIFIES 
YOU FOR A POSITION AS. DIETITIAN 


in hospitals, hotels, schools, laboratories, de- 
partment stores, steamships, railroads, public 
health, welfare organizations. Modern equip- 
ment. Spacious quarters. School restaurant. 
Licensed by N. Y. State. Day or Evening. 
Co-Ed. Age no obstacle. Visitors welcome. 
Free National Placement Service 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 2 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 


660 Madison Ave., (at 60th St.) N.Y.C 
Telephone: REgent 4-7400 


HOME ECONOMICS 


ESLEY vcoxoxies 


Dietetics and clothing: 2 year professional 

course. Home making: 1 year course. Prac- 

tice House. Merchandising: 2 year course pre- 

pares for store positions. Dormitories. Catalog. 
The Secretary, 45 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


NURSES’ TRAINING 


The Washington Boulevard Hospital 


School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course. 8-hour duty. 
Pleasant living quarters. H.S. Graduates 85% average. 
Latin-Chemistry essential. Maintenance free. Write for bul- 
letin of full particulars and requirements. 

DIRECTOR SCHOOL OF NURSING 
2449 W. Washington Boulevard, Dept. RB, Chicago, IIlinols 


X-RAY AND LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Clinical Laboratory including Basal Me- 
tabolism 9 mos., X-Ray including Electro 
cardiography 3mos., Unusually high place- 
ment. Catalog. Northwest Institute Medical Tech- 
nology, Inc., 3410 E. Lake St, Minneapolis, Minn 


GRADWOHL ..:.2°"i0 
Laboratory Technique 


More technicians needed! Sixty calls in 2 months for Gradwohl 

technicians! Trained men and women badly needed. Enroll now 

for new classes starting March, July, Sept., , Jan, 12-month 

course, 6 months internship, Hematology, bacteriology, scrology, 

ay, Parasitology. medical gg cmnistty 29th year. Write for 
3512 Lucas Ave., St. L Mo. 


Practical 10 mo. 

course in LABORA- 

mony TECHNIQUE 

Lab., X-Ray, Basal 

Metabolism, Cardiography) ; MEDICAL OFFICE ASST. 
(Hematology, Urinalysis, Massage, X-Ray, Physio- 
therapy). Co-ed. Free placement. Certificate granted. 

CATALOG. Box W, 285 HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


gyFEO INSTITUTE 


Medical Assistants have interesting, well- Raid 
careers. 9 mos. course includes laboratory, X- 
hnique, medical stenography. This exclu: J 
residential school offers many advantages of college 
life. Write for new, pictorial catalog. D. T. Law- 
ton, Registrar, 3038 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


LABORATORY TECHNICIAN, X 


Be a Medical Assistant. 5 to 9 months’ course. Urinalysis, 
bacteriology, basal metabolism, blood chemistry, laboratory 
technique, Men and women. Free Placement Bureau. Not 
operated for profit. FREE Catalog. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
16 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


X-Ray Course in Technique 


Sydenham Hospital 
Three months’ course. Co-ed. Classes start first of each 
month. Theoretical-Practical Instruction, including 


Hospital Experience. Certificate granted. 
Apply to Dr. A. S. Unger, 565 Manhattan 4ve., New York City. 


MEDICAL 
ASSISTANT 


Exciting, well-paid work. Selected girls. Graduates 
in demand. 10-month course—Lab, Technique, X- 
Ray, Medical Secretarial, etc. Fine equipment. Free 
# placement, Dept. D, 101 W. 31st St., New York. 


RICHMOND. feaniacns 


Richmond Prof, Institute of William and Mary College. Offers 
laboratory technique, physical Sherapy, occupational therapy 
technique, al illustration, social work. Write for 
catalog and ‘‘Carcer_ Leaflet’’ abide wartime opportunities 
for women. Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Dir., 212 Shafer, Richmond. 


Franklin School of Science & Arts 


offers unusually strong, complete, and well balanced courses 
in Medical Technology—12 .aonths; X-Ray_Technology—6 
months; Medical Secretaryship—9 month . Unsurpassed in- 
struction and trainin, facisities Demand or graduate. exceeds 
supply. Free placement Catalog. 251 S. 22nd St., Phila., Pa. 


COLLEGE OF OPTOMETRY 


office 


Est. 1849 
e 


School for 


d Class ‘‘A’’ Sch ol. Large Free Clinic Affi 

Co-educational. High School edu- 

cation required. Student Aid. Next quarter begins Oct. 5, 1942. 
MONROE COLLEGE OF OPTOMETRY 

166 North Wacker Drive CHICAGO 


Fully Appro 
with old- established hospital. 


please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 


REDBOOK‘S 


(Continued from page 105) 
world-order of brotherhood, equality and 
peace. The church must capture the 
imagination of youth; it must broaden its 
base of activity; it must make its world- 
wide contacts more vital. It must hold 
before people the law of man’s brother- 
hood until the oneness of humanity be- 
comes the slogan of all men. 

The church has (to use an old term) 
the “key to the world’s salvation.” Not 
by offering people a happy home in some 
future world, but by calling them into 
brotherhood here and now. If the church 
can do this, and I believe she can, she can 
win for the world a great and lasting vic- 
tory. I’m proud tc be in such an impor- 
tant position. My only hope is that the 
church may see its mission clearly and 
help a lost world to find itself. 

Massachusetts. 


Glad Everybody is Not Alike 


| AM living with my aunt and uncle here 
in Canada, but really Iam English and 
come from Sussex. Two years ago I was 
fifteen, and Father sent me and my Sis- 
ter, who is three years younger, out to 
this country to be away from the war. 
We didn’t like it then, but actually it was 
a good idea; which is why I am writing 
this. I should like people to know how 
we feel, because it is quite important. 

When first we arrived in this country, 
we were tired from the journey on ship- 
board, as it had been very exciting, with 
drills, and so many strangers all at once. 
Then we didn’t sleep much on the train, 
because it was much larger and _ noisier 
than our trains, you know, and there were 
tickets to watch, and telegrams from 
Aunty Betty and Uncle Jim. So perhaps 
when we came here to the house, and all 
the laughing and hand-shaking was over, 
we were a little off our feed for a while, 
and grumpy. I remember thinking our 
cousins, of seventeen and eighteen, very 
cheap and scatterbrained with their lip- 
stick and silk stockings and terrible slang. 

I suppose we seemed very ungrateful 
and horrid sometimes. I remember being 
very shocked at the food, which was 
strange and extravagant, and at every- 
one’s tolerant and lackadaisical attitude. 
We were very positive and outright with 
our opinions and dislikes. We felt we 
must make defence against the disadvan- 
tage of our position; we resented kind- 
ness and refused to be understood. These 
people knew nothing of England, we felt. 

But two years have somehow gone by, 
and now we don’t cry like babies over our 
letters from home, or write back little 
spiteful things about our cousins. My 
sister, who is fourteen now, said the other 
day that after the war she is going home, 
but only for time enough to get her 
things and to persuade Mother and Fa- 
ther to come back with her. 

I still intend to live in England when 
it is over, but I see now that this was all 
a very good idea, because I understand 
it now. You see, I have gone to high 
school here and met people of all sorts. I 
have sat in a schoolroom with boys, and 
this makes you work much harder, be- 
cause if you are stupid, they laugh at 
you; also I have learned to care whether 
I look pretty or frowsy. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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SCHOOLS OF MUSIC—ART—EXPRESSION—DRAMATIC ART—FASHION ILLUSTRATION— 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING—FASHION MODELING—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL of DESIGN 


@ Architecture, costume, interior de- 
sign; graphic arts, painting; jewelry, 


silversmithing; sculpture; industrial, 
mechanical, textile design; textile en- 
gineering; art education. Diplomas, 
degrees. Coed. Dormitories. Also war- 
time courses. Placement. Catalog. 

10 College Street, Providence, R. I. 


DRESS DESIGN 


PRACTIOAL courses training designers, 
stylists, fashion illustrators, teachers, etc. 
Pattern Making, Grading, Clothing Con- 
struction, Millinery, Also all branches of 
Commercial and Fine Art. Catalog. Fall 
Term Begins September 8. 


American Academy of Art 


Frank H. Youne, Director 
Dept. 282 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


PARSON'S SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Van Day Truex, President 
Formerly New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Autumn Term begins September 9. Interior Architecture and 
Decoration; Advertising and Industrial Design; Costume 
Design and Illustration; Teacher Training. Catalogues. 
BOX R 136 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK 

1680 BROADWAY 


TRAPH AGEN NEW YORK CITY 


COSTUME DESIGN & ILLUSTRATION, also 
sketching, styling, draping, fashion journalism, in- 
terior decoration, textile & stage design, window dis- 
play. Day & Eve. Send for Cir. 15. Phone Co. 5-2077. 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Textiles, Anat- 
omy, Cartooning, Advertising, Design, Fashion Illustration. 
Individual Instruction. Day. Eve., Sat. Free Placement 
Service. Catalog. Summer schedule on request. 

7012 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. Elevators nr. Track 23. 


THE Practical Timely Courses 
Fashion Art, Costume Design, 

ort Gareer? Advertising Art, Cartooning, 
SCHOOL Child Book Design, Painting. 

16th Year Summer ClassesinNew York & 


Snow Valley, Vermont, Catalog. 
CharlesHartBaumann, Dir., Studio2002,175FifthAve.,N.Y.C. 


MOORE INSTITUTE 


School of Design for Women 
Design, illustration, interior decoration, advertising, fashion 
arts, painting. Teacher training—B.F.A. degree. Various 
crafts. Distinguished faculty. Residence houses. 98th year. 
Write for catalog. 1348 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ambitious young people come from 23 
states for this practical training in Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Drawing, Dress De- 
sign and Millinery, Interior Decoration. 
IN 1941! 1 and 2 year courses. Supervised resi- 
= dences. Startany time. Placement service. 
ear. Catalog. Willis i 


21st_ y Shook, Dir. 
ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 493, 3mithfeld Bldg. 


Ri ENG Sizer o* 
Art 
Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, In- 
terior Decoration. Faculty of outstanding artists. Students use 
Ringling Circus and Museum. Outdoor classes. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.’’ Address: 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 
RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


William and Mary College. Fine art. Advertising art, cos- 
tume design, teacher training, interior decoration, crafts. 
College activities; Women’s dormitory, B. F. A. degree. 
Minimum charge, including board $600. For Catalog, address: 


Dr.H.H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 905 W. Franklin St., Richmond,Va. 


CENTRAL ACADEMY oF 
C20 WM _eA_Ci_ 


Specialized individual traini: all branches 
Comm. Art, Fashion Illus., & Dress Design. 
Limited classes. Write for illus. literature. 
JACKSON GREY STOREY, DIRECTOR, 
1649 Clayton St., Walnut Hilis, Cincinnati, 0. 


FASHION MODELING 


BARBIZON STUDIO OF MODELING 
@ OUTSTANDING IN THE EAST @ 


Attractive girls trained to model in dress salons, show- 

rooms, fashion shows, film shorts, for artists, photogra- 

phers. Distinctive staff — individualized training. Free place- 

ment. State licensed. Illustrated booklet R on request. 
576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING 


Teachers in great demand. Full program 
of preparation for teaching. Elementary 56 th 
grades, kindergarten and nursery school. Year 
Excellent opportunities for practice, Lo-« 
cated on Chicago’s lovely North Shore. Many reerea- 
tional activities. Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 25K, Evanston, III. 


ESLE TEACHER 


TRAINING 


Two, three and four-year professional normal 

courses in Nursery School, Kindergarten_and 

: Elementary Grades. Observation, practice. Dor- 
mitories. Write. Secretary, 6! Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. The courses 
furnish essential preparation for Teaching 
and Directing as well as for Acting. 
Fall Term Begins October 26th. 
Catalog from Secretary, Room 177. 
N CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK ‘4 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Courses in Piano, Vocal, Violin, Organ and all other branches of 
music (accredited) leading to degrees Bachelor and Master of Music 
under authority of State of Illinois. 135 artist instructors. Lectures. 
Recitals. Students’ orchestra. Tuition moderate. Dormitory accom- 
modations. 57th season. Send for free catalog. Address: 


John R. Hattstaedt, Manager, 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Goodman SCHOOL OF 3 


MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


Acting, Directing, Design, 
Production.ActingCompany 
for Advanced Students.BFA, 
MFA Degrees. Accredited. 
Write Dept.J, Goodman The. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


FEAGIN DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


STAGE—SCREEN—RADIO—TELEVISION 


27th year. Speech for Business & Social Use. Public Speak- 
ing. Summer terms in New York July 6-Aug. 15; Aug. 
10-29. High School _& Children’s Dept. Cat. R. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630-Sth Ave., New York, N. Ye 
EMERSO 4-year course. Co-ed. Many grad- 
uates are outstanding successes 


in dramatic field. Radio-announcing, script; theater tech- 
nique, dance; public speaking; journalism; teacher training; 
languages, philosophy and religion. Also summer school, 
summer theater. Dorms. Back Bay location. 62nd year. 


Howard C. Higgins, Dean, 130 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


LELAND POWERS 


School of the Theatre and Radio 
Complete dramatic training under-faculty of professionals. 
Also intensive one-year course in radio. Fully equipped lit- 
tle theatre and radio studio. Write for catalog. 

Secretary, 31 Evans Way, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY frursi¢ 


Preparation for careers in music. Degrees, diplomas in 
Voice, Piano, Organ, orchestral instruments, School Music, 
Church Music, Composition, Theory. Faculty includes many 
Boston Symphony members. Cultural opportunities of Boston. 
Alfred H. Meyer, Dean, 47 Blagden Street, Boston, Mass. 


All branches fine and applied art: ad- 

vertising, costume design, fashion il- 

lustration, painting, modeling, interior 

decoration, theatrecraft, industrial de- 

E sign, a uptraton ete aescher, training: 
st. . Catalog. Dorothy R. George, 

SCHOOL OF ART 44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Academy Of Fine Arts 


For 40 Years America’s outstanding Career School. 
Commercial Art, Dress Design, Interior Decorating, 
Industrial Design, Cartooning, etc. Direct Project 
Teaching, Faculty of 30 professionals. Fall term Sept. 8. 

18 S. Michigan Ave., Suite R-8, Chicago 
Outstanding faculty. 


KANSAS 
Cc ity A R Credits transferable. 


Painting, sculpture, ceramics, window display, in- 
terior decorating, fashion, silver smithing, advertising and 
industrial design, illustration. Lectures in Nelson-Atkins 
gallery. Day-night courses. Low tuition. Scholarships. Write 
or catalog to Dept. 382, K.C. Art Institute, K. C., Mo. 


She ARV INSINUTE of Chicago 


A professional school offering degree and diploma courses 
in Fine and Industrial Arts, as well as individual courses 
for specific needs. Timely DEFENSE COURSES in Mechani- 
cal Drawing, Drafting, Industrial Design. 64th year. Catalog 
Box 33, Michigan Ave. at Adams Street, Chicago, IIlinois 


The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training in Fine and, Commercial 
Art leading to B. F .. degree. Students may 
live on campus and enjoy many University ac- 
tivities. For catalog, address: 

Kenneth R. Hudson, Director, Room 70. 


COLLEGE. A.B., A.M. degrees 


INSTITUTE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


American College Of Physical Education 


Accredited. Coeducational. 34th yr. Teacher Training 
courses. 1 yr. Recreation, 2 yr. Diploma, 3 yr. B.P.E. 
Degree. 1 yr. Physiotherapy. Dept. of Athl. Coaching. 
New term Sept. 22. Free Catalog. Views. 

Dept. RB, 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
S A u G fe N T PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Boston University 


4 yr. degree course for women ; health, physical ed., recreation. 
Approved (Am. Med. Assoc.) physiotherapy major. Modern 
dorms. 5 months’ camp in N. H. 62nd_yr. Catalog. 

NelsonS.Walke,Ph.D., Dean, 38 Everett St., Cambridge,Masse 


College of 
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Hotel and Institutional Field Offers Well-Paid 
@ Opportunities for Both Young and Mature 


Lewis-trained graduates everywhere winning 
success in hotel, club, restaurant and in- 
stitutional field. They are managers, 
purchasing agents, assistant 

‘A managers, housekeepers, 
hostesses or enjoy 55 
other types of well- 
paid positions. 


“My position as 
Hotel Hostess is 
very enjoyable 
and interesting. 
The ease with 
which | handle it 
is due to my 
Lewis training.” 
—Miss Laura A. 
Earl 


“When I enrolled 
I had 3 children 
and was eager to 
give them more 
advantages. Now 
lam Manager of 
a Cafeteria earn- 
ing 4 times what 
1 was making.” 
—Mrs. Florence 
Comly 


“Tam Assistant 
to the Dean of 
Women and 
Housemother in 
a girls’ dormitory. 
Your course is a 
wonderful help.” 
—Mrs. M. 
Ferguson 


More Positions Open 
Than Ever Before! 
Today the U. S. Wartime Food, 


Housing and Recreation Program is 
swelling the demand for trained 


th 

“a 
26 YEAR 
women and men—opportunitiesfor Lewis oe 
graduates will be greater than ever. YOUR OPPORTU TY cou PON 
Previous experience proved unnecessary 


Im. c. Lewis, Pres., 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
Hall AS-127, Washington, D. C. 


Send me the Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity,’’ without 


5 A 2 ; ' 
inthis business where you're not dropped i 
| 
obligation. | want to know how to qualify for a well-paid ' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


because you’re over 40. A good grade 
school background, plus Lewis Training, 
qualifies you for a well-paid position. 
FREE book tells how; explains Certified 
Job Plan, which guarantees you'll ‘‘make 
good’’ when placed. For your future’s 
sake—mail the coupon NOW! 


position. 


AIRCRAFT 
WELDING ENGINEERING 
eames arent fale 


Book—‘‘Dawn Of A Giant Indus- {— 
try.’’ Mention course desired. 
MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


INDIANA. TECHNICAL COLLEGE 1141-R N. Broadway & E. State, | Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 


B S. Degree in Civil, Electrical, mopolitan student body. Approved 
* Mechanical, Chemical, Radio, by Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Aeronautical Engineering; Business for flight training. Distinguished for 
Administration, Accounting, Secre-  2%4-year technical courses (Non-es- 
tarial Science. The Mechanicalcourse — sentials eliminated). 59th year. Tui- 
includes Diesel Engineering, Air tion, living costs low. Defense needs 
Conditions and es i call for engineers. Demand for grad- 
1ort diploma courses (36 weeks) in ated. ax 2 5 
Surveying, Drafting. Special Pre- eae PY Pic haga ea i egal Sept., 
Jan., Ma , . Catalog. 


paratory Department for those who 
lack required high school work. Cos- 382 COLLEGE AVE., ANGOLA, IND. 


ENGINEERING 


DEGREE IN 27 MONTHS 


Defense Industries offer Outstand- 
ing Opportunities to properly trained 
Commercial Welding Engineers (1 
year), Welding Technicians (5 
months), Aircraft Welders and Arc 
Welding Operators (3 months). 


B.S. Degree courses in Engineering: 

Electrical, Civil, Chemical, Me- 

chanical, Radio and Television, or 

Aeronautical. Also 1 yr, Mech. 
Drafting—Special Radio. Approved by Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority for participation in Civilian 
Pilot Training Program. Intense, practical, thor- 
ough program, Preparatory courses without ex- 
tra charge, Earn board. Low tuition. Enter Sep- 
tember 8. December, March, June, Catalog. 882 
E. Washington Blvd.. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Ses 
FOUNDED 
wl884 


Electrical technicians urgently 
needed! In industry, Army, Navy— 


BLISS 


electrical technicians win better 
ELECTRICAL jobs, ratings. Complete one-year ANY :] Is 7 sos 
SCHOOL course in fundamental theory and £ xX schools are carrying on 


practice. Catalog. 


EEMEEEEEEEE! 205 Takoma Ave., Wash., D. C. this summer and offering stu- 


dents an opportunity. for summer 
courses. For example,—a six weeks’ 
intensive training or a_ refresher 
course in typing and shorthand,— 
a six weeks’ summer course in a 
military junior college, etc. Read 
the announcements of the schools 
listed here which have depart- 
ments along the lines of your spe- 
cial interests. Write to them for 
catalogs and information. 


° oo in 12 Weeks inShopsofCoyne 
LEARN city — Learn by Doing — many earn 
while learning. Free employment 

|. You don’t need ad- 

vanced education. Send for Big New Free Book, 

and my‘‘PAY TUITION AFTER GRADUATION’’ PLAN. 

H. C. Lewis, President, COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
SOO South Paulina Street, Dept.c2-79, Chicago, Ill. 


service after graduation. 


SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Lean PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Modern, practical training. You ‘‘learn by doing.’’ For 
pleasure or career. Black & White, Motion Picture, or 
Color photography. 32nd year. Free Booklet. 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33 St. (Dept. 32) New York City 


PERE 
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But most of all, I get along with Cana- 
dians (and Americans too, as I have mei 
several very nice families of them), and 
they like me; and this is going to be quite 
different, I think; and we are the people 
who will have grown up and who will nev- 
er forget the lessons we have learned. 
You can’t know how narrow-minded we 
were—why, we couldn’t even laugh at 
your jokes! 

I have decided something, and it is 
really the thing I wrote this to show. It 
is wrong to make everyone alike. You 
should be glad you are not Canadians, and 
Canadians should be glad they are not 
you. 

And the same with us. Our being Eng- 
lish is what we are best at, and no one 
should envy us any more than we envy 
them; because it is very charming to be 
individual, and charm is the most beauti- 
ful part of everyday living. 

To respect individuality, one must, ap- 
preciate, and to do that one must under- 
stand. - This was all a very good idea, 
because now I understand. 

Toronto 


In Love—and a Soldier 


ERE’S another lonesome soldier do- 

ing a little thinking out loud. I’m 
young, and in love, and it’s spring! That’s 
enough to make any normal fellow feel 
that life is sweet. But since one Adolf 
Schickelgruber has undertaken to upset 
my promising little world, I find myself in 
the Armed Forces of My Country, where 
I have undergone stringent training for 
almost two years, and am now awaiting 
orders any day to be sent wherever duty 
calls, 

While on maneuvers in the Carolinas 
last fall, I found Southern hospitality ev- 
erything it’s cracked up to be, and then 
some. That might have been because in 
a quaint old Southern home set in a grove 
of magnolias, I met the one girl I’d al- 
ways dreamed of but never hoped to find. 
It was like a storybook romance, except 
the ending; for how can I “live happily 
ever afterward” when I may not even live 
at all? I’ve got sense enough to know 
this war isn’t going to be fought from 
armchairs, and that many swell lads won’t 
come back, and some that do will be in 
such shape they’ll wish they hadn’t. That’s 
why I wouldn’t be selfish enough to ask 
my little girl to marry me now, regardless 
of the joy it would give me. I love her 
too much to subject her to such uncer- 
tainty. 

When I think of these things, it’s only 
natural that I get pretty blue sometimes. 
But that mood passes when I remember 
the debt I owe America. You see, my 
parents were Russian immigrants. My 
father came here as a penniless lad, and 
through hard work, thrift and ingenuity, 
built up a business that enabled him to 
give all of his children the education he 
was denied in his oppressed poverty-rid- 
den homeland. Nowhere but in this glori- 
ous free land of opportunity could he ever 
have had such a chance. So it is only 
fitting that I show my gratitude by pitch- 
ing in with all I’ve got to help win this 
war to preserve our American way of life 
—a privilege worth living for, worth fight- 
ing for, worth dying for. 

“On maneuvers in the Carolinas.” 
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The story of the honeymoon of a man who had not wanted 


to marry and a girl who had not expected to marry again. 


Inherited 


Husband 


By Cecile Gilmore 


OME small sound in the stifling tropic night 
awakened Coles Laseby. 
It was very late; she could tell that by the still- 
ness outside, and by the chalky whiteness of 
the Haitian moonlight slashing through the 
=. big room. 
r rr 4 There was a far-off pulsing of drums. Per- 
E Nae 3 haps, thought Coles, that was what had wak- 
oe ened her. Yet she was used to the drums now, 
more or less—as used as she would ever be to that savage, 
senseless, irritating syncopation. 

No, it was something else that had pulled her out of her 
dream. The dream she almost always had now, familiar 
and beloved yet maddening, in which Marco held her close 
to his heart and told her—told her—-what was it? 

Somehow her dream always broke in two just there. 
Something snatched her back to real life, back to this dark 
primitive nerve-rasping island which she hated—and feared. 

With a quick, silent movement Coles rose on one elbow 
and peered through fuzzy netting toward the bed next to 
hers. It was so close that but for two intervening walls of 
net she could have reached out and touched the child, 
Melissa. 

Her sigh of relief was a gentle obbligato to a droning 
mosquito ballet going on around the net overhead. Missy 
was safe, thank heaven. No matter what Marco said, it 
would be unthinkable to let the child out of her sigh: at 
night. No mother would, Coles told herself. It was a thing 
Marco couldn’t understand. ... 

A wave of mother-love filled Coles’ heart. Missy looked 
so small and sweet and absurd! She lay in one of those 
hump-backed sleeping postures that only a four-year-«!1 
can manage, her little behind arched like a belligerent 
caterpillar in the exact center of the big bed.... 

Fully awake now, Coles parted her own netting and put 
her face out of the smothery, maddening stuff for a breath 
of fresh air. Big blocks of moonlight made sections of the 
room as bright as day, while the rest was in blackest 
shadow. The double doors leading to the balcony were set 
wide open to catch whatever breeze might spring up, and 
the shutters of the unglazed windows were flung wide. 

Warm air touched Coles’ face like a breathy kiss, trailing 
the honeyed sweetness of frangipani and night-blooming 
jasmine across her nostrils. Her thin cheap white cotton 
nightgown clung damply to her body. Some corner of her 
mind made note to ask the laundress in the morning what 
she was putting in the water that was wearing out the 
clothes so fast. This gown was less than two months old, 
and already it was shredding.... 

Her long dark hair falling about her shoulders was like a 
sable cape. She pushed it back with the tips of her fingers 
and felt the microscopic beads of perspiration at the hair- 
line. 

Another shampoo tomorrow, she thought. Three this 
week and it took so long to dry it. Perhaps she ought to 
cut it off short, after all. Only— 

In a flash her mind brought back a night when Marco had 
buried his face in the soft thick pillow of her hair, and how 


he had muttered queer, incoherent, wonderful things to her. 
How her body had seemed to float beneath his touch... . 

A shiver ran like ice across the delicate nerves of her 
skin. She drew back and closed the netting, as though by 
that gesture she could shut out a confusing memory. 

Because Marco had really belonged to her that night. 
... Or had he? She had been so careful to claim nothing, 
to demand nothing. Yet he had seemed—he acted so... . 
Still, perhaps it was only a physical thing. Or perhaps he 
had expected her to be much more attractive than she had 
turned out to be.... 

Two parallel lines of worry dented the soft flesh between 
her brows. Absent-mindedly she put up a finger to smooth 
them. 

At that moment a faint breeze sprang up, stirring the 
lofty folds of the two nets, plucking mildly at a strand of 
her hair. Missy groaned and kicked a little in her sleep 
like a huddled rabbit. In the next yard a cock, confused 
by the intensity of the moonlight, crowed lustily. 

At the sound, Coles determined to worry no more to- 
night. With a sigh she shook back her hair and turned to 
lie down again. .. . 

On the other side of the bed, dim through the netting, 
stood Marco Laseby. 

“Marco!”’ Coles’ whisper was loud with astonishment. 
Her hand involuntarily caught up a corner of the sheet and 
held it across the thin bosom of her gown. “I didn’t hear 
you come in.” 

“fm sorry. Did I startle you?” His voice, even in a 
half-whisper, was low, resonant, unemphatic. 

“No,” said Coles. ‘Oh, no. How long have you been 

here?” 

He moved slightly, and the movement brought him into 
a band of moonlight. Coles saw that he was dressed in 
slacks and a white shirt. She surmised that he wore straw 
slippers; otherwise she would have heard him approach 
across the bare tiled floor. 


E shook his head a little, brushing aside her question. 
“T thought the drums might upset you,” he said. 

His voice and manner were casual, but the fact that he 
had thought of her was like a warm hand on a cold heart. 

“TJ don’t mind them any more,” Coles lied. ‘Really, I 
hardly hear them. When did you get back? Have you had 
anything to eat?” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ he said carelessly. ‘I had supper at Mire- 
balais, and got here soon after midnight. At different 
places along the road, I heard them drumming. A big 
hullabaloo going on. I thought: ‘That’ll scare the daylights 
out of Coles, if she wakes up and hears it!’ How’s Missy?” 
He lifted his chin and looked across at Missy’s bed. There 
was a queer quality of tenseness about him, some strain 
that went unnaturally with his easy stance and vigorous 
physique. He was like a pacer-thoroughbred too tightly 
checkreined. 

“She’s all right.” Coles tilted her face upward and 
searched his features in the moonlight—searched his firm 
man’s face with the finely arched nose and steadfast mouth 
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‘or something that might give her courage. Marco had 
chought of her, hadn’t he? He’d come in to see if she and 
Missy were all right, hadn’t he? 

“What were you sitting up in bed for?” he asked curious- 
ly. “Sure the drums didn’t scare you?” 

“No, really, I—as a matter of fact, I’d been dreaming of 
you.” The confession came out in a rush, and she hurried 
mm: “I dreamed that you—that I— Well, you see, my 
jream never comes out,” she ended lamely. “It never does 
some out. I wake up.” 

She was sitting now with her arms clasped around one 
xnee, her back as flat and straight as Missy’s, and a wor- 
cied, earnest expression on her small oval face. Her hair, 
seleased from its plain daytime knot, made her look 
childish and sweet in the moonlight. She was not a raving 
geauty, but she was small, and beautifully boned, and very 
graceful. The man looked at her thoughtfully. 

He had been standing with his forehead against the 
aetting, looking in and down at her, listening attentively, 
as he always listened, to her words. When she stopped 
speaking, the shadows about his lips and eyes deepened sud- 
jenly, as though the muscles of his face had changed. 

Abruptly he made a movement as though to open the 
mosquito bar and come in to her. Coles felt her heart leap 
like some powerful captured thing. Her own face, naked 
under his eyes, smoothed itself expectantly. She made a 
small movement of her hand, and drew back ever so slight- 
ly to make room for him on the edge of the bed. 

“Dear Lord, make it all right between us now,” she found 
herself praying quite literally. “Make him in love with me. 
If I could only believe he loved me a little, I could stand 
this place or anything else.” 


A’ that moment Missy made a choking sound in her 
sleep, sat up with an angry bounce, and began to cry. 

“Oh, damn!” whispered Marco. 

Coles flashed out of bed and ran to Missy, jerking aside 
the mosquito bar. 

“What is it, my darling?” she begged anxiously, clasping 
the little girl in her arms. ‘What’s the matter? Tell 
Mommie!” 

Missy’s head drooped against her mother’s shoulder. 
Both eyes were tightly shut. With her free hand Coles 
smoothed the fair ringlets back from a forehead as round 
and satin-smooth as a chestnut. ‘Melissa,’ she murmured. 
“Are you all right, dear?” 

The hair felt like live silk beneath her fingers, clinging 
and springing with a mysterious life of its own. In her 
arms Missy was a warm dead-weight. Queer, thought 
Coles, how they feel twice as heavy asleep as awake. She 
listened to the child’s b.cathing, felt of her cool forehead. 

There was absolutely nothing wrong, Coles decided, and 
bent to put Missy back on her pillow. Carefully she tucked 
the net and turned, suddenly conscious of her thin, shabby 
nightgown and of Marco, still standinz where she had left 
him. Somehow that pleased her. 

The tiles felt pleasantly cool beneath her bare feet as she 
padded back to bed. Marco held her net aside for her. She 
gave him a glancing smile, and got in, and waited.... 

Waited as though the delicate thread of their relation- 
ship had not snapped at the moment of Missy’s waking. To 
Coles, this was still her bedroom, and the night was tender 
as only the nights in Haiti can be, and this was her hus- 
band standing beside her. Suddenly she felt beautiful and 
young and proud, as women do in love. 

How could she know that to the man her room had be- 
come a nursery? That with the cry of a child the moment 
had passed, the spell broken.... 

Marco dropped the curtain in place again. His hand fell 
to his side. It was as though his hand had struck her. “It’s 
silly to be so sensitive,’ she told herself; nevertheless her 
shame and disappointment overflowed. To stop the trem- 
bling of her chin, she bit her tongue. Ifa tear should spill, 
no matter, since she had her back to the moonlight. 

(“But don’t let him see!” she told herself with the ter- 
rible tight pride of the shy. ‘Don’t let him see you make a 
fool of yourself!” ) 

“Did you have a good trip?” she whispered at last. “Did 
you see Dubois?” (No one would know. No one would 
guess that she had just been about to fling herself into the 
arms of a man who didn’t want her!) 

“The trip was all right,” he replied softly, with a glance 
toward Melissa’s bed. “Old Dubois thought he had a 
scheme for shipping sisal to me cheap enough to make it 


pay.” He thrust his right hand in his trousers’ pocket and 
jingled the small silver coins there. “Only, it wouldn’t 
work. Ihad to tell him so.” 

Out of wounded vanity she kept him talking there awhile, 
as though nothing had happened. Marco talked; Coles 
produced questions that would show she was listening and 
understood. But deep inside, her thoughts ran like blind 
mice, silent and desperate. ‘Perhaps he’s sorry he made 
his bargain with me,” she thought. ‘Perhaps he wants to 
be free. Only, he’d never say so.” 

“How big a plantation was Dubois planning to put in, 
Marco?” 

“Oh, only a few acres. He has the right soil, but—” 

(“Ought I to make the first move? Should I offer to get 
out and free him of his burden? He hates being poor; he 
hates it bitterly, because he’s a proud and independent 
man. And without us, he’d get along very well. I ought 
to leave, but I can’t. Anyway, I won’t. Oh, Marco, my 
darling, please try to understand! Please see that I’m 
doing the best I can! I love Missy so.... How can I help 
that ?’’) 

“Look, why don’t you sleep late tomorrow morning, Mar- 
co?” she said, tucking a strand of hair behind her ear. 
“This morning, I mean. You must be dead tired. I'll keep 
the servants away from you, and Missy will be quiet all 
morning if I tell her it’s for you.” 

His laugh was muted but attractive in the big, quiet 


room. “No, thanks. No need to cork up Mam/’zelle Lazy- 
bones. I’ll be in as usual to wake her up. Good night, 
Coles. It’s time I turned in.” 


There it was, this terrible distance between them. She 
rummaged quickly through her mind for words to hold him 
a moment longer—to give him the final, ultimate oppor- 
tunity. 

“Tt’s a little cooler now,” she said in what he called her 
social voice. “I had Alexandre put a thermos of fresh 
coconut water by your bed. Do you think you'll get to 
sleep without any trouble?” 

What if he should offer to kiss her good night! Suppose 
he quite naturally and simply opened the mosquito bar and 
bent to kiss her lips, as once he would have done? 

“Oh, sure,” he said carelessly. ‘Sleep’s my middle name. 
Well, good night again. See you in the morning.” 

“Good night, Marco.” (‘Good night, my darling. Sleep 
well, my love.’’) 

Stiffly, like one of Missy’s mechanical tin clowns run- 
ning down, Coles lay flat again. The drums were silent. 
They must have stopped while she and Marco were talking. 
The air was much fresher now, even inside the net. Little 
things, she told herself. Think of little things. The moon 
is on the wane. See how those big black shadows around 
the room have thinned and shifted. In an hour or two it 
will be first-dawn. 

It was no use trying to sleep any more now. Marco had 
said he would sleep, but would he? Night after night she 
had heard him moving about in his room next door, often 
as late as this. Strange how their lives had become so 
tangled. Until six months ago when old Mr. Pettiford’s will 
was read, she had never even heard of Marco Laseby. 


Chapter Two 

HARLES PETTIFORD had 
taken the business of dy- 
ing much as he had taken 
the business of living— 
fretfully. Not that he 
knew he was dying then; no one did, of course. 

For so young a man—Charles was three years younger 
than Coles—he was exceptionally critical, cranky over 
trifles, inclined to be sarcastic. 

Still—he’s an artist, Coles told herself, trying to think 
up excuses for him. It was midwinter, and for so small an 
apartment the two-rooms-and-kitchenette seemed to be re- 
markably dank and drafty. Twice that morning Coles had 
been down to see the janitor; twice she had wrung from his 
reluctant Polish soul the promise of more heat. This was 
the third breakfast she had brought Charles, and if this 
one didn’t suit him, she would be at her wits’ end. 

“Try this egg, Charles. It’s good and hot. See, I’ve 
kept it covered with a hot dish.” She put the tray on the 
chair beside the bed, tugged at his pillows, and handed him 
the poached egg on toast and his own special pot of coffee. 


Charles lifted the inverted cereal bowl and put the tip of 
a thin finger to the surface of the egg. ‘‘Well, it looks bet- 
ter,’ he mumbled. ‘Don’t ever bring me a cold poached 
egg again. Ugh!” 

Absently Coles started straightening the shabby bed- 
room, listening anxiously for the postman’s whistle in the 
hallway downstairs. Ifthe check didn’t come this morning, 
there was going to be another unpleasant scene with the 
landlord, and Missy couldn’t be left any longer in the 
nursery school, which was the cheapest thing of its kind 
you could put a two-year-old child in, mornings. ... 

“This yolk hasn’t set properly. Egg’s not fresh.” 

Coles turned at the sound of Charles’ voice, ready for a 
tart reply. But the sight of his thin white face, the nerv- 
ous twitching of his long nose and his large, handsome, 
unhappy eyes moved her unexpectedly. 

“Tm so sorry,” she said gently. ‘Let me bring you a 
glass of Missy’s milk. That’s the best quality I can buy, 
anyhow.” 

He brushed the suggestion aside fretfully. 
Melissa?” he asked. 

“T took her over to the nursery school to get her out of 
here, Charles. She gets on your nerves so.” 

His mind made the obvious leap. ‘Has Uncle Simon’s 
check come yet this month? I suppose you’ve worried 
yourself sick about money, in that quiet way of yours. No 
fun being married to an unsuccessful artist, is it? H’m? 
Not what you bargained for when you gave up that job, 
was it?” 

“Charles, don’t,” said Coles, and sat down on the 
straight chair beside the double bed. “Don’t bother about 
money now.” She took the hand that had laid down a fork 
fora moment. “We’ve always managed, with your uncle’s 
help. We'll keep on managing, somehow.” Her fingers 
opened to release his tugging hand. “I could teach again, 
if it weren’t for Missy,’”’ she added. 

“Our little mistake,’ murmured the man on the bed, and 
Coles flinched. 

“What folly! 
“Marriage for a man of my age and temperament! 
off, a child.” 

“Charles, stop!” cried Coles. Her lips were trembling, 
and her voice shook as she got up from the chair. For a 
moment she hated her husband, the father of her child, 
who could speak like that about dear little Missy. Missy, 
who was as good as gold, whose wavy yellow hair and big 
brown eyes were so like, yet unlike, Charles Pettiford’s. 

“Sometimes,” she said aloud and swallowed, ‘sometimes 
{ think I don’t know anything about anything, Charles.” 

He stared at her in silence for a moment. Then, with 
one of his weathervane reversals of mood, he laughed quite 
charmingly. ‘‘There’s the spirit I like to see in a woman,” 
he declared amiably. “Come, wife—fetch the morning 
paper and a cigarette, before I lay about me with my cat- 
o’-nine-tails.” He paused, coughing weakly. ‘Damn this 
cough; damn this town; damn everything!” 

Coles picked up the small tray, studying him uncertain- 
ly. “Tl run down to the corner and get something for your 
cough,” she offered. “It will only take me a minute. If 
the buzzer rings, it will just be the postman. I’ll bring the 
mail up when I come back.” 

When she came back from the drugstore, Charles was 
dead. 


“Where is 


What madness,” said Charles bitterly. 
Right 


T was a shock, of course—a terrible experience that re- 
peated itself in some remote cell of Coles’ brain night 
after night for months. 

Charles had been like a second child to her, really. After 
they found out about his heart, she had babied him and 
looked after him just about as she did Missy. He had had 
not much more training for life than Missy, either. He 
had wanted to write, so he had written a little. Then he 
had wanted to be an artist, so he had painted a little. 

There was always a meager but regular check from 
Uncle Simon Pettiford, a cranky old man who bribed him 
in this manner, Charles had always said, to keep away 
from him. “That goes double for you and Melissa,” 
Charles had added with a grin. ‘Uncle Simon has no use 
for females.” 

That was all right, Coles had agreed. She was capable 
and businesslike; she liked seeing how far she could stretch 
a dollar, and goodness knows, she was used to doing with- 
out things. Small-town Missouri school-teachers didn’t 
exactly live on the fat of the land. 


But now there was nothing, literally nothing, to go on 
with. The funeral was held in one of the smallest chapels 
of an uptown funeral home. There were exactly three peo- 
ple there besides herself, the minister, and the four pro- 
fessional pallbearers. 

It was a raw, blustery day, and Simon Pettiford wired 
(Coles had no telephone) to say he was not well himself, 
and that he was unable to go out. His blanket of white 
carnations was impressive, though. Coles glanced at it 
thankfully through her veil. A blanket of any kind of 
flowers lent face to her own tribute: yellow chrysanthe- 
mums, which she had chosen because the color suggested 
a little warm sunlight for poor Charles, and also, frankly, 
because they were the most for the money at that season 
of the year. 


WO days later Coles began frantically looking for some 
kind of a job. 

The trouble was Missy. Finding work when you have 
a full-time baby-tending job of your own on your hands 
was like looking for a needle in a haystack, Coles dis- 
covered. 

She tried for positions as nursery governess, with the 
understanding that she could keep her own child with her, 
and was turned down. But she would not, she absolutely 
and violently would not, put her baby out to board. An 
office job would have been ideal, if there were anything 
that paid well enough to hire a good housekeeper-nurse, 
but Coles had no office training. 

Simon Pettiford, as she had suspected he would, cut off 
his checks with the death of his nephew. While she con- 
sidered it mean, Coles had to admit that his nephew’s wife 
and daughter were pretty remote connections. The old 
man had never even seen either of them. Coles was down 
to her last five dollars when she got a job teaching French 
in a girls’ commercial school. 

The pay wasn’t much, but the hours were light too. Two 
one-hour classes in the morning, two in the afternoon. 
Coles could correct papers in the furnished-room-light- 
housekeeping living quarters she and Missy shared. 

For three dollars a week Coles hired a young girl named 
Tilly to look after Melissa, take her to and from nursery 
school, and if Coles were detained by a faculty meeting, 
give the child her supper and put her to bed. 

It worked very well. Tilly was neat and clean, and 
seemed good-natured if not over-bright. But presently 
Missy, now a fluent talker, began using a jargon that com- 
bined New York City Hast Side slang with a few high- 
powered expressions that sent Coles into a seething horror. 

Tilly went, and then there was Edna, who was older, and 
spoke, as far as Coles could discover, very nicely. Edna 
cost a dollar a week more, but the sacrifice meant nothing 
where Missy’s welfare was concerned. 

Things went quite satisfactorily. Then one night Coles, 
coming in late, bent to kiss the sleeping child and detected 
a startling odor on Missy’s breath. 

“Good heavens!” she cried aloud, and sniffed again. “I 
can’t believe it!” 

She remembered then that Missy’s behavior on one or 
two evenings had been oddly exhilarated during supper, 
even for the super-dynamo that the child normally was. 
It developed, of course, that Edna had been taking Missy 
walking in the afternoons, dropping in now and then for 
a genteel nip of beer in this or that family saloon. Missy 
was given a taste as a bribe to be “‘a good girl and not tell 
Mommie.” 

After that, Coles gave up. She quit her job at the school 
and tried once more for resident work where Missy could 
be actually on the premises with her. Never again would 
she leave Missy to a stranger’s care, even if they both 
starved. 

And then, timed with the precision of an old-fashioned 
melodrama, Simon Pettiford died and left his all to be 
divided between his great-niece, Melissa Pettiford, and his 
only other surviving relative, a remote cousin, Marco 
Laseby. 

Coles wept with joy and relief. It was like Christmas 
and the Fourth of July rolled into one. There would be no 
delay, no hitch whatever, the lawyer assured Coles, as soon 
as Mr. Laseby had been located and notified. Coles was 
the child’s legal guardian and would, of course, administer 
Melissa’s share of the estate. 

Marco Laseby was a hard man to find, and even after 
Granley and Timmard, Attorneys-at-Law, had located him, 


there was a lack of enthusiasm about his laconic note, say- 
ing he would be in New York shortly and could the matter 
wait until then? 

Coles fretted and fumed, and was grateful for the small 
sums of ten or twenty dollars at a time that the law-firm 
was willing to advance her against a final settlement. 
Otherwise, she and Missy couldn’t have subsisted. 

Coles was packing their few small possessions when Mr. 
Timmard’s call brought her flying to the public telephone 
in the hall. She had no idea what the fortune of Charles’ 
uncle amounted to, but she was sure of one thing: she and 
Missy would be able to move to a better place than this. 
She was debating what neighborhood would be best for 
Missy as she climbed the stairs again. 

“T’ll have to take you downtown with me, darling,’ she 
said. ‘‘We’re going to see your Uncle Simon’s lawyer. 
That man’s come at last.” 

Mr. Timmard, of Granley and Timmard, was courteous 
but brisk. Anyone could see, his manner suggested, that 
he was a busy man. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Pettiford. This is Mr. Laseby. 
And this is Miss—er, little Mistress—” 

“T’m Melissa Pettiford,”’ said Missy distinctly. 
call me Missy if you want to.” 

The man standing beside a chair came forward, smiled 
at Coles, and bent to offer his hand to the child. 

“How do you do, Cousin Missy,” he said gravely. 
may call me Marco, if you like.” 

Mr. Timmard hustled them all into seats and began look- 
ing into long envelopes and unfolding papers. 

There was a short silence. Coles, opening the small fur 
collar of her coat a little, became aware of a curious sensa- 
tion. It was as though a personality stronger than her 
own were in the room; as though the air were charged with 
masculine competence, and her own feminine spirit had 
found itself abruptly on the defensive. 

Mr. Timmard had begun to read, and she looked at him. 
He’s not the one, she decided. He may be a good lawyer, 
but he’s net—not— 

She turned her eyes surreptitiously to Marco Laseby, and 
had a fleeting impression that his own eyes had only that 
moment left her ankles. Hastily she uncrossed her knees. 

“He’s the one,”’ she decided. ‘He’s the one who’s bully- 
ing me.” Deliberately she let her gaze rest on the man sit- 
ting with his left foot crossed carelessly over his right 
knee. He seemed to slouch, but with reservations, as 
though he might at any moment spring up and perform 
some astonishing muscular feat. His clothes looked good 
but carelessly put on, giving the impression that the set of 
a collar or the crease of a trouser were trifling matters in 
his happy-go-lucky life. 

Self-confident, decided Coles. Extrovert type. Probably 
has plenty of money of his own, and doesn’t give a darn 
about anybody else’s. 

She caught herself back from the verge of becoming in- 
dignant at this stranger. (“Pay attention to the lawyer. 
That’s what you’re here for. This man’s character is no 
affair of yours.” ) 

Nevertheless, it was from this man, sitting there quietly 
with his eyes on the tip of his excellent cordovan oxford, 
that the feeling of exuberance came. 

“Probably just his healthiness,” decided Coles. ‘All 
that fresh tan and clean look means he’s been gallivanting 
around in the sun somewhere. While Missy and I sat here 
—like two meek little rabbits in a pen,’”’ her mind added a 
trifle bitterly, “waiting for his Gracious Highness to show 
up! I don’t like that man,” she reflected, and set her gaze 
firmly on Mr. Timmard’s necktie. 


“You can 


“You 


MOMENT later she stole another glance at Marco Lase- 

by and flushed slightly to find his eyes fixed steadily on 
hers. His were a very dark hazel set well back beneath 
thick but lightish brows. There was a speaking look in 
them, quizzical but pleased, like a well-bred dog willing 
to make friends. 

Unconsciously Coles tightened her lips a little, clasped 
her black gloved hands firmly in her lap and turned her 
chin with dignity—offering him, as it were, her neat little 
profile. 

If the man took it for a small typical gesture of coquetry, 
he was mistaken. Something in Mr. Timmard’s voice, some 
inner warning that rang in her own mind like a warning 
bell, had disturbed Coles. She gave the lawyer now her 
entire, and worried, attention. 


“So, to put it quite simply,” intoned Mr. Timmard, “Mr. 
Pettiford’s entire residuary estate is to be divided equally 
between the legatees Melissa Pettiford and Marco J.aseby. 
So much for that. Er—ahem!” 

Clearing his throat and plucking off his glasses, Mr. 
Timmard came now to the heart of the matter. Coles 
fixed her eyes on the two little shining disks of glass held 
between the man’s bony fingers and listened. 

“The estate of Simon Pettiford was once a considerable 
property—as you may or may not know. Quite consider- 
able. However—” 

However— At the sound of the word, Coles could feel 
her heart beginning to slide like a melting snowball to- 
ward her plain little black leather pumps. No good, she 
thought, was going to come of that word. 

“However,” continued the man who held her livelihood 
and that of Melissa between his clean flat fingertips,— 
“Mr. Pettiford’s residuary estate is not, I fear, as large as 
you may have expected. There will be—ah—the usual 
taxes and—ah—dquite a number of outstanding bills—” 

“Bills ?” murmured Coles. 

“Bills,” said Mr. Timmard firmly. 

Coles thought about the blanket of carnations. 

“In short, since Mr. Pettiford’s house in New York was 
so heavily mortgaged as to—shall we say—eat up its own 
value in a forced sale, and since his other tangible assets 
in this country are now so depleted as to be almost negligi- 
ble, I’m afraid there’s very little to the estate except that 
which remains in the island of Haiti.” 

“Haiti!” exclaimed Marco Laseby. ‘‘For the love of 
heaven! What was the old boy doing down there?” 


ISSY, sitting quietly in a hard wooden chair with arms, 
leaned forward and peered around her mother at the 
source of this new voice. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” replied Mr. Timmard primly. 
“The—uh—assets in Haiti consist of a house, or villa, and 
the remains of what was once, I believe, a fairly large and 
profitable sisal export business. Both are situated on the 
seacoast of Haiti near a town called Fort Freedom.” 

Coles swallowed painfully. ‘Could this property be 
sold?” she asked timidly. “I mean, would it bring much 
money ?” 

“I’m afraid not.” Mr. Timmard jabbed his glasses back 
across his nose and briefly studied her. ‘You see, there is 
a law that no foreigner can buy land from the government 
in Haiti; both the villa and the plantation are on govern- 
ment-owned land.” He paused, searched out a paper, and 
coughed. Then he continued: 

“Mr. Pettiford leased the land for, I believe, ninety-nine 
years. Quite long enough for the mortal affairs of most of 
us—” The junior partner of Granley and Timmard paused 
again, this time to smile indulgently at his little joke. 
Coles could have stuck a pinin him. “But not, I’m afraid, 
of much help when it comes to settling the estate. Indeed, 
we’re in somewhat of a quandary—”’ 

Marco Laseby’s laugh cut across the dry pedantic voice 
like a careless breeze. ‘“‘ ‘Quandary’ is right,’ he said, 
turning to Coles. ‘Obviously, we can’t sell the estate, and 
I doubt if we can give it away. What do you say we match 
to see which one gets the villa and which one gets the sisal 
outfit ?” 

It was like drowning, thought Coles. You struggle and 
struggle to stay up, and then you’re just too tired to 
struggle any more. There would be no money coming in; 
no anything. Unless you could get a job that would let 
you keep a little child with you, you sank, that’s all. 

“Mommie, what’s a sy-sle?” inquired Missy in her high 
small voice. 

“Stuff you make rope out of, dear.” 

“Twine,” corrected Marco briefly. 

Coles roused herself from her misery. “You do make 
rope and doormats and things out of sisal, I believe,”’ she 
said with dignity. “It’s a sort of century plant, with a 
hard fiber.” 

It was like being back in a schoolroom in Missouri. Un- 
consciously her voice took on the firm, reasonable pleasant- 
ness of the conscientious teacher. 

The man looked at her good-naturedly. “It’s a century 
plant, all right,” he said. ‘“But you don’t make rope out of 
it. Rope’s made from hemp, and hemp comes mainly from 
Manila.” The words were deliberate and unemphasized, 
and he was smiling at her, but Coles half expected him to 
add: “So don’t be so smart, young woman!” 


She opened her mouth to reply and closed it again. 
(‘What difference does it make?” she thought wearily. ) 

She smoothed one gloved hand with the fingers of the 
other and fumbled nervously with the bag on her lap. 
There was a feeling of cords about her throat—some of 
Mr. Laseby’s sisal twine, she thought, trying to force a 
little lightness, trying desperately not to show her dis- 
appointment to these two indifferent men. She only hoped 
she could get out of here without having to talk, because 
with this hard, tight knot in her throat, she would prob- 
ably not be able to speak above a croak. 

There was silence except for a rustling of papers on 
Mr. Timmard’s desk. 

“Tll get busy at once on the details,” said his far-away 
voice. ‘Have both your addresses. ... communicate with 
you at the earliest possible moment.” 

Somehow, without ever knowing how she did it, Coles 
found herself in the marble corridor of the old-fashioned 
office-building, Missy’s hand clasped tightly in hers. 

“What's the matter, Mommie?” Missy stared upward 
in alarm. ‘Have you got a pain?” 

“TYo. it’s all right. Everything’s all right, dear.” Coles 
let so the hand and buttoned the top button of the child’s 
coat with trembling fingers. ‘Here comes the elevator— 
see? You'll like riding in that, won’t you?” 

“T guess so,” replied Missy dubiously, as they stepped 
into the well-filled car and turned to face the door. 

Marco yelled “Going down!” and sprinted along the hall. 
The elevator man held the car for him. 

“Thanks,” he panted, squeezing in beside Coles and 
Missy. ‘Glad I caught up with you,” he said to Coles, and 
worked his right arm up until he could remove his hat. 
“Wanted to have a word with you—” 


Three 


Chapter 


OU should have taken a 
cocktail,’ said Marco, 
glancing at her over the 
rim of a long-stemmed 
glass. “Nothing like a 
Manhattan to pick you up after a session with a lawyer.” 

“But I like tea.” Coles lifted a silver dish-cover and 
took out another slice of hot cinnamon toast for Missy. 

“T like tea too,” said Missy promptly. 

“Drink your milk, dear. Let Mommie divide that piece 
of toast in two for you. It’s too large.” 

She looked up suddenly at the man across the restaurant 
table and managed a fair imitation of a smile. “This is 
Missy’s supper, really. I have to see she doesn’t swallow 
everything whole. She’s so excited. It’s like a party, isn’t 
it, dear?” 

Missy nodded, her eyes on Marco. His widened in mock 
astonishment. 

“This—her supper?” He made little clucking sounds 
and shook his head. “It’s not enough to keep a bird alive! 
Let me order a joint of beef, and a flitch of bacon, and a 
curry of lamb with appropriate condiments, and—let me 
see—”’ He gazed soberly at the little girl, whose eyes and 
mouth were now wide with astonishment. “Oh, I know,” 
he finished, “—a blackbird pie.” 

Missy came to with a start, her mouth slowly widening 
in a delighted smile of recognition. “Four and twenty 
blackbirds?” she asked uncertainly. ‘Baked in a pie?” 

The skin around Coles’ eyes felt like hot, drawn parch- 
ment. Her fingers were cold, and in spite of everything 
she could do, they continued to tremble slightly. 

It occurred to her that Marco had observed these small 
signs and was deliberately distracting Missy’s attention 
for a moment while Coles collected herself. 

(“Which is all very well,” she thought dully. “It was 
nice of him to ask us to have tea with him, and if there’s 
another piece of toast under that cover, I won’t have to 
buy myself any dinner. But what am I going to do? How 
are we going to live?’’) 

“You shouldn’t worry,” said Marco quietly. ‘Because 
when you worry, you frown; and when you frown, you 
make marks in your forehead—which is much too beauti- 
ful, I might add, to be disfigured that way.” 

Coles looked up at him with an absent, preoccupied air, 
as though the meaning of his words required careful study 
to understand. “I wasn’t worrying—much,” she amended 
with reluctant t:itth. 


“Why worry at all?” he asked lightly with an oblique 
glance at Missy. “I mean, unless you were counting on the 
old boy’s leaving some real dough.” The corners of his 
level mouth deepened with inner amusement. “You can 
speak freely to me. I’ve been remembered in wills before— 
with somebody’s old hunting-case watch, and a horsehair 
wreath, when a few hundred dollars in cash would have 
meant heaven. Is it—is that by any chance how it is 
with you?” 

There was a lightness in his voice that his eyes belied. 
What a strange man he is, she thought, and wondered if 
he could possibly be sincere. His sympathy was so ready— 
too ready? 

Coles stirred her tea and met his friendly gaze with eyes 
so large and swimmingly unhappy that a child could have 
read them. 

(“T ought to put him in his place,” she was thinking. 
“T ought to say something like, ‘My affairs couldn’t possibly 
interest you, Mr. Laseby!’ There’d be no need to add ‘and 
vice versa.’ He’d get it, all right. He isn’t stupid, this 
Marco Laseby, whatever else he is.”’) 

Instead she said: “I’m sorry, Mr. Laseby, but little 
pitchers have enormous ears.” 

His eyes smiled. ‘They do, at that, don’t they?” he 
commented affably. “By the way, most people just say 
‘Marco.’ ” 

Missy, who had not once taken her eyes off the man, 
piped up. “Why do they call you Marco?” 

“Well, it’s a long story.’ He pulled out a limp package 
of cigarettes and reversed it against his palm with the 
same motion, so that one cigarette came out of the small 
hole in a corner of the package. ‘“‘Oh, excuse me,” to Coles. 
“Smoke?” 

Coles shook her head. Thoughts whirled through her 
head like angry bees, noisily but without pattern. 

(“I was a fool to have counted on this will. Luck like 
that just doesn’t happen. Maybe there’ll be a way to get 
something for the property in Haiti, after all. Maybe that 
lawyer doesn’t know much about it.’’) 

A wave of loneliness swept over Coles. She thought 
about Charles, comparing him unconsciously with the man 
across the round table. Certainly Charles had never 
bothered much about the things that bothered her now; 
he’d always let her do all the worrying, but at least he 
was—companionship. 

It sounded silly, reflected Coles, but actually it was 
easier to cope with things like being-hard-up, and doing- 
without, if you were part of a little family circle—if you 
were a link, and not just a woman totally alone against 
the world. 

Through her planless, formless thinking floated an oc- 
casional word from the long, rambling and absurd life- 
story with which Marco entertained Missy. 


T came to Coles that this Cousin Marco was really put- 

ting himself to a great deal of trouble on account of 
two females—one a very remote young relative, and the 
other no relation whatever. And that this was more 
charity than anyone should expect or accept from a 
stranger. 

“This has been lovely, and so kind of you,” said Coles, 
interrupting. “But we must be getting home. Mr. Laseby, 
you’ve set a new high in bedtime stories.”’ She reached 
behind her for Missy’s coat. “The adventures of Peter 
Rabbit are going to sound a little on the pale side after you 
go out of our lives tonight.” 

“J—haven’t quite gone yet,” he said with a faint touch 
of irony. “But as a matter of fact, I am going West in 
the morning. Stick Missy into bed and come out for a bite 
of dinner with me. It’ll save time, and I have a lot of 
things to see to. First, I want to have a business talk 
with you about the Haitian stuff.’”’ He paused, frowning 
reflectively. ‘You and I can agree to what we like, and I’ll 
write a letter to old—to Mr. Timmard. How about it?” 

“Why, I—” There he was again, she thought. Taking 
charge, not asking, telling her what to do. 

(“Don’t push me!” she felt like crying out. “Stop 
ordering me around! Just because this bequest isn’t 
important to you, I’m not going to be rushed into some- 
thing foolish.’’) 

“T can’t,” she said, and felt as though she sounded far 
too meek. “I’ve no one to leave Melissa with at night.” 

He stared. “You mean to say you never go out at night? 
For any purpose?” 


” 


Coles shook her head. 

“Wow!” His deep-set eyes slid easily across her face 
before he picked up the check and glanced at it. 

Bracing herself for a clash of wills, she took Missy’s 
hand and walked before him out of the restaurant. 

He was too smooth for her. Like honey pouring over 
a hot plate, his plans advanced according to his an- 
nounced schedule. He even had Missy on his side. 

Over Coles’ faint protests he called a taxi and drove 
them home, all the way up to their brownstone rooming- 
house off Amsterdam Avenue. 


ATER, while she was putting Missy to bed, Marco lin- 

gered in the visitors’ parlor. Reluctantly Coles asked 

the landlady to look in once in a while and see if Missy 

were safely asleep. She had never made such a request 
before. 

But it was just this once, she thought, picking up her 
brush and smoothing her neat hair. He was going away 
in the morning. 

Casually, not asking herself why she bothered, Coles 
changed to her best white satin blouse, and instead of 
priling on her plain little black felt hat again, wound a 
soft white jersey scarf into a sleek turban around her 
black hair. 
sainst this more sophisticated setting her eyes looked 
Javeer, more reserved than ever, the faint shadows be- 
neath them giving her face a delicate, rather helpless air 
thet vas wholly deceptive. She felt neither delicate nor 
helriess, just confused and worried. 

“You look,’ she murmured irritably to the misty, 
creamy oval in the mirror before her, “like a sick cat to me. 
Anyway, your forehead’s nice—he said so.” She ran the 
swan’s-down puff once more lightly across the wide satin- 
smooth brow, and went quickly downstairs. 

From there on, Marco took charge. 

“Now,” he said, after he had ordered a steak from the 
charcoal grill of a restaurant catering almost exclusively 
to men, “now, let’s see where we stand.” 

Coles took a sip of water. 

“Oh, and waiter—” he called, ‘bring two glasses of pale 
ale with that! I wonder,” he said, turning once more to 
Coles, “if it’s true what you hear-—that women alone don't 
eat the right things. Don’t get enough vitamins and stuff.” 

He studied her face for a moment with detachment, a 
small, impersonal scowl denting his brow. “Well,” he 
continued, brightening, “about this sisal outfit, and this 
so-called villa. I tell you what T’ll do. PM make Missy a 
present of my share.” 

“You'll what?” Coles could hear her voice rising on a 
note that was more like panic than surprise. 

“Tm-hum,” said Mareo. “I renounce my half of Simon 
Pettiford’s estate. Me, my heirs and assigns hereafter, 
henceforth and forever, or whatever the legal spinach is.” 

He de a care-free, brushing gesture with one tanned 
hand. “You can have the works. That way, if you want to 
bother, yeu can probably get somebody to go down and 
run the sisal business for you, rent the villa, and get things 
running so that if there’s any income to be had, it’ll trickle 
back to you here, eventually. Frankly, from what I know 
about Haiti, you’ll never get rich.” 

Pride rose like a physical thing in her throat. This 
stranger, flinging his charity at her feet like an old hat! 
This man with money to spend carelessly on good living 
and travel and fun for himself, daring to be sorry for her! 

To her absolute horror, Coles felt a warning prickle 
high inside her nostrils. Moisture formed just inside her 
lower lids. She swallowed hastily and looked off to the 
left, at a peint above Marco Laseby’s shoulder. Never let 
the first tear come, and you were all right. Keep your 
head up and your eyelids stretched wide— 

It fell. One small tear landed on the pale oval of her 
cheek. Coles blushed hotly and stole a glance at Marco. 
He met her eye with a wary but desperate doggedness, like 
a man looking down the business end of a rifle. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed uncomfortably. “Please 
don’t cry. I’m sorry; I didn’t mean to upset you.” He 
jerked a roll apart and buttered it. “I thought it might 
help you to have all the property, such as it is—” 

“Thank you,” she said coldly. “I don’t need any help.” 

“Well, no hard feelings.’’ He seemed puzzled, somewhat 
at a loss for words. “What would J want with villas and 
sisal plantations in Haiti? Do you know anything about 
Haiti?” 


“No, not much.” Seeing his confusion had helped to 
restore her own calm. Her voice sounded all right, thank 
heaven! 

“Tt’s the damnedest, hottest, toughest island of rocks and 
mountains and jungles you ever saw. I was there once; 
I know.” 

He hesitated, looking off reflectively across the crowded 
room. “I'll grant you Haiti’s beautiful, in a hard, bitter, 
proud way. lLike—like a prize-fighter,’” he finished un- 
expectedly. 

“You know, reople always seem to speak of countries 
as ‘she,’ like ships. But to me, Haiti’s a man, black as 
night, with hard, smooth muscles that shine like ebony in 
the sun. Not much ambition. Not much in the head, 
maybe. But somewhere deep inside, a streak of reserve 
strength about a mile wide and a mile deep, and a punch 
like a mule’s.’”’ He grinned. ‘“‘How’s that for poetic license ?” 

Coles thought a moment. “We might,” she offered 
seriously, ‘“‘match to see which of us takes the villa and 
which the sisal factory. As you suggested in the office 
this afternoon.” 

He glanced at her, laughing a little. “I was joking.” 

“But hew would we divide? I can’t take charge of half 
a house and half a business, whatever the business is. 
Neither can you, can you?” 

Marco stared. “But my dear sweet innocent child!” he 
said in amazement. ‘“Nobody’s going down there and take 
over either one of them, actually and physically. It’s a 
matter of getting some Haitian—” 

‘I'm going,” Coles announced, as calmly as though the 
idea hadn’t at that moment sprung into her brain. 

He smiled uncertainly, then frowned. “A white woman 
in Haiti? Alone? You’re kidding!” 

Coles tightened her lips ever so slightly, and looked 
at him in the level, calm way that had always been her 
best weapon against the older boys in her classroom. 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” she said. “Part of it’s mine, or 
Missy’s, rather, and I’m going. You can fix up your share 
with Mr. Timmard any way you like.” 

He was watching her warily now, with what might have 
been a new res"ect—-oy nerhaps it was only a solid mascu- 
line terror of more tears. 

“As you say,” he eerced. “T don’t think it's at all wise, 
and I think old Timrnard will have a co:miption fit. But—” 

The steak arrived, and a captain of waiters uncovered it 
with a Souris’) 2t Mareo’s elbaw. ‘“Teoks all right,” mut- 
tered Marco alscntly. “Carve it, please.” 

Colc« leaned hack with a small feeling of triumph glow- 
ing somewhere inside. She had shaken at least some of 
the assurance out of this individual. She had felt obliged 
tOmsiax ‘m and he had taken it rather well, on the whole, 
she refected. 

In fact, he seemed underneath to be a nice, thoroughly 
well-meaning and kind man. The way he wore his medium 
brown hair was nice—short, crisp, clean-looking. She liked 
his voice and hands, and the abounding but unobtrusive 
vitality of the man. He looked about thirty-three or a 
little more—it was hard to tell with a man who has been 
out of doors as much as this one. Those wrinkles at the 
corners of the eyes obviously were from strong sun. 


ND certainly, reflected Coles with a small smile, no 
mother could resist his charming and highly successful 
efforts with Missy. She’d like him to know how she felt 
about his gentle manners toward her child. Later, per- 
haps, when she got to know him better, she’d tell him... . 
But there'd he no “later.” s+ realised with dismay, and 
drew a sharp little breath. After tonight she’d probably 
never see him again. Unconsciously she sighed. 

“You know, you bother me,” Mareo was saying in a 
hesitant voice. “Oh, don’t misunderstand! I'm not butting 
in. Only, well—tell me a little bit about yourself, won’t 
you? Where you come from -—-what vou'’ve been doing all 
your life-—anything, just so it’s personal.” 

How attractive, how disaiming his smile was, thought 
Coles. 

“There’s not much,” she murmured. ‘“T was born in 
Missouri, and my father and mother died and I got a job 
teaching school there. I have no relatives at all. And 
then Charles Pettiford—he was my husband, you know— 
came along, and he was a writer, and we sort of drifted 
toward each other in the dull little town where I taught, 
and so we were married. And that’s all.” 

“But you came here to New York,” he suggested. 


“Oh, yes—that. Charles got tired of trying to write, 
and wanted to paint. So we came here where he could 
study art. His uncle, this same Mr. Pettiford, used to send 
him—us, I mean, a little money from time to time. I 
would have taught school again, only there was Missy.” 

“Missy,” he repeated reflectively, and suddenly he 
laughed. For the first time Coles heard his special laugh 
for all little, tender, helpless beings who made an impres- 
sion on his unsentimental man’s heart. 

“She’s a sweetheart,” he said, plying his knife with neat, 
efficient strokes. ‘In the South, they’d very likely call her 
a card to draw to, although that doesn’t quite express her, 
either. You play poker? You know what the term means?” 
He regarded her with anxious eyes. “I haven't offended 
you again?” he wound up on a rising note. 

Coles’ laughter came from somewhere deep in her throat. 
“No, I don’t play poker, but I know what it means to draw 
to a good card. Of course I’m not offended! Do you come 
from the South?” 

“Me?” He sounded surprised. 

“You said a minute ago—”’ 

“Oh, that,” he said. “I was born in the Argentine.” 

At her look of surprise, he shook his head. “No, I’m not 
an Argentinian. My parents just happened to be there. 
Both of them were engineers, always wandering from place 
to place on some, job or other. I think it gets into your 
system like a virus, after a while. I mean—the wander- 
lust.” 

“You have it too,” Coles said quietly, not as a question; 
as a statement. 

“Yes. That’s what I meant,” he said. ‘The thought of 
settling down, of having goods and chattels tied to you—”’ 

He broke off, darting her a sober glance out of his in- 
telligent, friendly eyes. 

“T know,” she agreed. “I understand, Marco.” It had 
slipped out; she looked up quickly, but as far as she could 
tell, his face had not changed expression. 

“T wonder,” he said softly. “I’ve never believed women 
understood it. They think it’s something hard and in- 
sensitive in a man; or else something underhanded, like 
running away from responsibility, that makes us that 
way. Women are different.” 

“Yes,” said Coles, and the tiniest of sighs escaped her. 
“Women are different.” 

There was a short silence between them. At length he 
said: “So you’re really going to tackle Haiti, are you?” 

He said it again, as he told her good-night in the musty- 
smelling, harshly lighted vestibule of the brownstone room- 
ing-house. 

“So you're really going,” he said reflectively. 
made up your mind.” 

She smiled, and her mouth and eyes reminded him for 
a moment of Missy’s. ‘I’ve made up my mind.” 

He took her hand. “Well, good night. And if I don’t see 
you again—good luck, Coles.” 

“Thank you, Marco. Good night.” 

She went inside and closed the door quickly. And then 
because the visitors’ parlor was empty, and she had a sud- 
den impulse to see him again, she darted into the dark- 
ened room and looked out the front window. She was just 
in time to see him hand the cab-driver something and walk 
off down the street. 


“No. Why?” 


“You've 


Ohapter Four 


HE telephone, ringing like 
a frenzied thing, awak- 
ened Coles. 

“Why doesn’t someone an- 
swer it?” she thought 
sleepily, and glanced at the rmall alarm clock on the 
bureau. It was half-past five. 

“Oh, dear,” she muttered. Still the phone rang. She 
got up and went downstairs and answered it herself, her 
voice thick with sleep. 

“Hello,” she mumbled, propping her elbow automatically 
against the spot where the front hall wallpaper had been 
worn away by thousands of elbows. 

“Coles? This is Marco Laseby. Sorry to waken you.” 

“Why—why—what’s the matter?” asked Coles. “Has 
anything happened?” 

“ve been thinking over our talk of last night,” he said 
while Coles admired, as a matter of record, the excellence 


of his telephone voice. “And I want to know—that is, I 
wonder if you’d be willing to marry me.” 

“Marry you?” repeated Coles. “Did you say marry 
you?” 

“Why, yes. That’s what I was hoping.” His voice 
seemed to hesitate; then he rushed on engagingly: ‘“‘There’s 
no reason why we shouldn’t, is there? I mean, J think it’s 
a fine idea. Then we can all go down to Haiti and give 
Uncle Simon’s estate a going-over. You know, cultivate 
te sisal and the natives, rehabilitate the villa—things 
ike that.” 


[° she hadn’t known him for what he was, Coles would 
have thought he was embarrassed. Certainly, she re- 
flected, this flow of words sounded more like schoolboy 
babbling than anything she would have suspected him of 
yesterday. Suddenly a horrid suspicion struck her. 

“Marco!” she cried. ‘“You haven’t been drinking, have 
you?” 

His surprised laughter was a shout in her ear. “If that 
isn’t a woman for you,” he exclaimed. “Of course I’m not 
drunk. Didn’t you just hear me say ‘rehabilitate the vil- 
la?’ Try that on your lingual muscles after a few drinks!” 

“TI don’t drink,” murmured Coles absently, her mind still 
reeling with shock. 

“Look, we aren’t getting anywhere this way,” he said, 
and she could imagine the gesture of his free hand. 
“There’s a lot of detail to be fixed up before we can leave 
town. Before we can get the license, even. I’ll come up 
there, and—” 

“But I haven’t said I would,” she protested. 
think I want to. 
confusion. 

“Well, look. We’ll start all over,” he began in the tone 
one uses with a child. “I’m Marco Laseby. You had tea 
with me, and dinner, yesterday. Remember?” 

“Don’t be silly,” Coles rapped out briskly. “I meant—” 

“That’s better! Now, Ill come up there within half an 
hour,” he told her firmly. ‘Don’t upset yourself. Just get 
dressed.” He hesitated, seeming on the verge of adding 
something. But all he said in the end was, “Good-by,” and 
hung up. 

Coles replaced the receiver with fingers that tingled cold- 
ly and turned to find her landlady, in dressing-gown and 
filthy white bunny-fur slippers, staring at her. 

“Anything wrong?” The woman’s voice and eyes were 
eager. 

“No, nothing.” Coles brushed past and ran quickly up 
to her room. There was a pounding in her side and a 
queer, light feeling, like the rising of a thousand bubbles 
to the surface of her mind. 

Something wonderful was happening to her—something 
shy and new and lovely was being born somewhere inside 
her. And no landlady was going to be a witness to its 
birth! 

“T could tell you almost word for word what that woman 
thought,” Coles was saying a few hours later to Marco. 
“She thought the Worst. It was written all over her face 
like that, with a capital ‘WY ” 

“What’s so scandalous about a proposal of marriage?” 
Marco was busy filling in a New York State application for 
a marriage license. 

“I don’t know. The hour, I suppose. The telephone. 
The way I looked, perhaps. Anyway, she turned very nice 
afterward and volunteered, mind you, to keep Missy for 
me while we did this.” 

“Good for her,” he murmured. ‘What was your mother’s 
maiden name?” 

“Amanda Coles.” 

“Where were you born?” 

“Sherforth, Missouri.” 

“Age ven 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“Color? Oh—brunette, of course.” 

“You put ‘white,’ there,’ she told him. 
tionality,’ put ‘American.’ 

“Do what?” 

“Ask me to marry you.” 

“Oh, that.” He put down the pen and stood looking at 
her. All the seats around the writing-table in the marriage 
clerk’s office were taken, so they stood side by side at a 
shelf-desk along one wall. The brim of Coles’ hat had 
more than once brushed the tip of his ear as they labored 
together over filling out forms. 


“T don’t 
I—I don’t know you!” she cried in final 


“And for ‘na- 
Marco, why did you do it?” 


“T don’t know,” he said softly, almost as though he were 
talking to himself. “I don’t know why it had to come just 
this way. It was something—” 

There was a queer, far-away look on his face. Coles, 
hanging breathlessly on his words, felt her heart freeze in 
her body. Panic seized her. 

Suddenly he smiled and touched her lightly on the 
shoulder. ‘You looked so very little and proud and inde- 
pendent last night,” he said. “Sitting there with your chin 
in the air, telling me to go chase myself. You looked 
so darned cute, Coles.” 

She let her lashes drop to hide the anxiety writhing there 
just behind her eyes. He had not once said that he loved 
her, and yet he must care something for her. 

(“Dear God, either let him love me, or else help me to 
hide this—this miracle that’s going on inside of me. Be- 
cause I love him.... I’d do anything on earth to make him 
love me.... I’d get down and scrub floors, if that would 
help.... Only, that’s one thing he doesn’t need—he seems 
to have plenty of money.’’) 

“I hope it’s going to be all right, Marco,” she quavered. 
“For you, I mean. I'll try to keep Missy and myself from 
costing you much. Don’t ever think we have designs on 
your money, because we haven’t— 

Again Marco’s Jniieh rang out. 

“My money! Darling, I haven’t a cent! 
you think I had?” 

“Why, I—why, it doesn’t matter.” She felt covered 
with confusion, her cheeks crimsoning. “I thought you 
seemed to be spendin ga great deal yesterday, but— 

“Oh, that!” he said cheerfully. “I have some cash for 
the ordinary things, like the license and the minister and 
our passages to Haiti and soon. But when all that’s done, 
we'll be starting life with about eighty dollars to our name 
—Mrs. Laseby.” 

“Tm not Mrs. Laseby—yet,” said Coles in a faint voice. 
“There’s still time to get out of it, Marco.” 

He took her hand quickly, er small straight ringless 
fingers crumpling against hisyaim. ‘“What’s the matter?” 
he ‘asked, looking at her witli steady eyes. “Losing your 
nerve?” The hand tightened. “Is that it? H’m?” 

Gravely she lifted her eyes to his. It was all she could 
do by way of showing him her heart. She had no words. 
There was so much about this weird courtship that she 
had no way of understanding. So many questions, so many 
doubts. If he were marrying her out of pity— But why? 
Why? 

His eyes, moving over her face, seemed to darken. “All 
right,” he said and opened his fingers so that her hand lay 
there on the flat of his palm. “All right. But I wonder.” 

Coles took a deep breath and stiffened the backbone of 
her mind. (“It’s going to be all right,” she told herself 
firmly. “It’s all a little confusing just now. We're such 
strangers. But it’s going to beall right. I know it will.’’) 

There was a necessary wait for the examinations re- 
quired by State law but then they were married; and thus, 
eventually, they arrived in Haiti. 

Only, in the meantime Coles had fallen utterly, madly, 
mutely in love with Marco Laseby. Despite all her doubts, 
all her misgivings and apprehensions, it was a wonderful 
honeymoon. 

They sailed on a neat little freighter with passenger ac- 
commodations for four. Luckily there was no fourth pas- 
senger—only Marco and Missy and herself. The ship was 
almost their own. 


What made 


VERY day was a joy. To Coles, the sight of Marco 

standing in the bow, his hair bleaching in the hot sun 

and wind, his thin shirt fluttering against his strong, 
straight shoulders, was a rapture to pierce the heart. 

The touch of his hand, the brushing of his knee against 
hers in the close quarters of the tiny dining-saloon where 
the three of them ate with the ship’s four officers—such 
things were the little everyday happinesses of the voyage. 

It was like being well again after a long illness, thought 
Coles. Like coming out of prison. This was love. This 
was a thing she had never before known in all her life. 

And yet—she was afraid. Marco was kindness itself to 
Melissa, playing with her, talking to her, watching out for 
her on shipboard as carefully as though she were his very 
own. Yet Coles would have been a fool not to know that 
there were moments in Marco’s mind when Missy very 
definitely came between them. Missy, awake or asleep, 
was never actually out of her mother’s thoughts. 


As a matter of course, Coles had arranged for the child 
to sleep on the narrow ‘second bunk of one tiny cabin-— 
Coles’ cabin. Marco, coming below after a last look at 
New York’s skyline, took in the arrangement at a glance 
and gave Coles a queer look. But he said nothing. 

He seemed, reflected Coles, genuinely fond of the child; 
and that was a blessing, for Missy’s one aim in life now 
was to please this strong, careless male person who be- 
stowed no unnecessary blandishments on little girls. Far 
from trying to please her, it seemed to Missy that Marco 
took it for granted she would be only too happy to please 
him. Thus “if he ordered her to eat her bread and butter 
at table, it was an order given pleasantly enough, but with 
out the slightest coaxing. 

He never said, as Mommie sometimes did, that bread 
and butter was what made little girls grow strong and tall, 
and she wanted to be a big, strong girl, didn’t she? Marco 
said, briefly, “Eat it, Miss Muffet,” and after that turned 
his attention to more important matters. Missy ate, en- 
thralled. 

Coles, watching them explore the ship hand in hand, felt 
a lump of sheer happiness fill her throat. The small, 
straight, golden-haired figure beside the larger, stronger 
one, talking and laughing like old friends. ... 

“What luck,” Coles would whisper to herself. ‘What 
did I ever do to deserve a break like this? How many 
men would marry a ready-made family—take another 
man’s child along with the wife?” 

“When we get to Haiti I must give Marco much more 
freedom from Missy,” she mused. ~OETe s been as good as 
gold about this trip, but after all, he’s my husband.” 

Coles had no illusions about the situation. She was no 
wide-eyed innocent, but a woman of experience. New love 
was a tender- enough seedling at best. A man expected his 
wife’s undivided attention. “But it should be possible, she 
told herself, to be a loyal wife without being a disloyal 
mother. She could do her duty to both. 


ND this was a time for straight thinking, reflected Coles 
wisely—this little interlude before the three of them 
actually launched their brave adventure. No man wants 
to share his bedroom with his stepdaughter. She’d get 
someone good to take care of Missy, and there’d be plenty 
of room for a separate nursery, surely, in a villa. 

It sounded very grand—a villa. Probably it was some- 
where on a mountain or hillside. Perhaps in time they 
could afford a staff of devoted native servants, white- 
jacketed, soft-footed. There would be royal palm trees 
and bowers of bougainvillea somewhere in the picture, and 
eee and rollicking native babies—picturesque old 

omen in the mar ketplaces, and laughing girls and boys— 
a nad singing at night in the servants’ quarters. 

And then one ‘afternoon Marco called her to the rail. 
“There’ s Haiti,” he said, and pointed to a great stony mass 
of dark green mountains. It was enormous, and it rose 
out of the sea like a gaunt-boned savage beast, aloof, for- 
bidding, furred with a coat of rough, bristling blackish 
green. 

A shiver caught at Coles’ flesh. If any living soul in- 
habited that island, she thought, it was surely the loneliest 
and most unhappy soul on earth. 

The boat drew nearer, and she made out thin blue col- 
umns of smoke rising here and there straight up into the 
evening dusk. Even these symbols of family hearth and 
home looked miles apart, utterly forlorn. Silently Coles 
moved a step nearer Marco, and Missy squeezed past her 
mother’s skirts to stand between them, a hand in each 
of theirs. 

Coles stared at the land, which grew larger and larger 
as the ship approached it. A village of perhaps a dozen 
huts drifted past, near enough for those on shipboard to 
catch the sound of voices, to see the poverty and squalor of 
the little settlement. 

There was no laughter, no rollicking children. Only 
gaunt, dark-skinned people standing among their starving 
dogs and tumbling shacks, staring. 

Farther along, a larger settlement came into view, then 
a dock and a few sheds fringing the shore of a little inlet, 
and a hint of houses rising steeply behind the cover of 
trees. 

“Fort Freedom, my dear. The steamer is making this 
stcp just for us.” Marco said it carelessly, but she was 
avvare that he watched her closely to see what her re- 
action would be. 


Coles swallowed. Already the anchor-chain rattled in 
the hawser, and big flat-bottomed lighters were coming 
out from shore to meet the ship. The boys manning the 
sweeps were black young Haitians, skinny, and for the 
most part grave. 

As the first lighter touched the side of the ship, its 
ragged crew looked up and saw the little family group 
standing at the railing. Instantly there rose a curious 
babbling jargon that Coles assumed to be Creole—an ear- 
nest, hoarse, persistent shout, with palms outstretched. 

Suddenly it dawned on her that the words were not 
Haitian French or Creole, but English. 

“Fi’ cents, please; fi’ cents, please; fi’ cents, please,” the 
chant ran, over and over, without change of expression, 
without even an ingratiating smile. 

“Why, they’re begging,” she said, turning to Marco. 
“In English!” 

“Well, this is the waterfront,” he said carelessly, and 
tossed a few coins overboard, starting what looked like a 
massacre below. “It’s the only English they know.” 

Celes tightened her grip on Missy’s hand, and deliber- 
ately sketched a cheerful expression on her own face. 

“You’re a fine companion, a fine wife,” she told herself 
severely. ‘Marco wouldn’t even be here, except for you 
and Missy. This is what you were going to tackle alone!” 

She caught her breath and shuddered, little phantom 
ice-cold feet running up and down her spine. Feeling 
smaller and less courageous even than Missy, she stood 
reoted to the deck while some magic lantern of the mind 
ees her the whole of this island that was to be her 

eme. 

No warning of another, and lovely, side of the picture 
came to her. No hand of Destiny flipped the dark coin and 
permitted a glimpse of its reverse shining side. 

Later, when she had actually seen the real Haitians, 
black, aloof; when she was to read cruelty into everything, 
from the terrible heat of the sun to the great fastnesses of 
the incredibly high, steep mountains; when she had come 
to know an unreasonable fear for Missy’s safety in this 
widely reputed voodoo-ridden island in the Caribbean; 
when above all, the terrible coolness between herself and 
Marco had sprung up like an evil mist out of the sour soil— 
then she was to remember her premonitions. 

But all that was later. Now was only the moment of 
arrival. Somewhere along that frowning facade nestled 
Simon Pettiford’s villa. 


Chapter Five 


<j ONJOUR, madame! Bon- 
‘gi jour, monsieur!’? The 
small coffee-colored Hai- 
tian clipped his felt hat 
’ — under one arm and bowed 
until his starched white ducks creaked. “Welcome!” 

Coles, trying to arrange Missy’s little pink linen hat so 
that its brim would shield the child’s neck from this in- 
credible sun, looked up. “Oh, good morning,” she said. 

Marco shook hands. 

“I am Justin Fougére, the manager of your hotel.” 

“Hotel? What hotel?” She spoke briskly, without wait- 
ing for Marco. There was something in this man’s face 
that disturbed her—something too smooth, too affable, in 
the smile slanting crookedly across his bony brown face. 
It was his eyes, thought Coles. She didn’t like that blood- 
shot look. 

Marco pulled a white handkerchief out of his hip pocket. 
“T neglected to tell you, Celes,” he said, mopping his brow. 
“The Pettiford villa has been running as a sort of board- 
ing-house, hotel, or whatever you want to call it. Old Tim- 
mard mentioned it.” He turned to Justin Fougére, who 
blinked a little at this casual description of the villa. ‘Mr. 
Pettiford built it originally as his home, didn’t he—then 
made it into 2 hotel?” 

“It was built by nuns,” replied the man primly. ‘The 
Sisters built it as a school and—what do you say ?—day 
nursery for little Haitian children.” His glance darted 
toward Missy, and away. 

“What happened to the day nursery?” asked Coles, her 
interest caught at once. 

“They were obliged to discontinue,” said Fougére bland- 
iy. “So many mothers brought their babies to the school 
sut found it hard to pay even the moderate expenses.” 


He shrugged. “You see, it was very well run, that place. 
Too well run. The Sisters soon had many more little 
charges than they could care for. So—” 

Coles looked at the man to see if he meant it, and glanced 
at Marco. His eyes met hers with a look of amusement. 

“Well, Mr. Pettiford changed all that, I suppose?” he 
asked casually, offering the other a cigarette. 

“Thank you. Yes. The entire place was—was rehabili- 
tated into an hotel. Monsieur Pettiford made many im- 
provements. I myself was made resident manager,” he 
added pointedly. ‘Yes, many improvements.” 

“All right,” said Marco cheerfully. “Let’s go up and 
have a look atit. Are there any guests now?” 

“Alas, only one,” murmured Fougére. ‘A traveler sell- 
ing sewing-machines. And he, unfortunately, departs by 
this same steamer. Here he comes now.” 


Coes holding Missy by one hand, went to stand beside 

Marco on the het, sun-baked boards of the dock. Silent- 
ly they watched the progress of a man approaching on foot, 
his seersucker suit wrinkled, and his face drenched in 
perspiration. 

“Put ’em in the boat,” commanded the stranger to a half- 
grown boy staggering behind him under a pile of luggage. 
“Here.” A coin flipped through the air. 

“There goes our first paying guest,’ murmured Marco, 
watching a damp back lower itself into the waiting dinghy. 
“Too bad,” he added regretfully. 

Coles, edging nearer, caught the glint of mockery in his 
eyes, but nevertheless she was uneasy. How curious, she 
thought—springing the hotel business on her this way, 
without warning. Naturally, she had thought the villa 
was simply a house tolivein. ... 

“Will Madame walk, or take a taxi?” 

At Justin Fougére’s polite inquiry, Coles looked around 
her wildly, half-certain now that the whole thing was a 
practical joke. A taxi in this jungle clearing, where the 
enly civilized things in sight were the steamer anchored 
offshore and their luggage piled in the center of the scorch- 
ing dock? 

She saw then the elderly auto with the brass radiator 
parked a little way from the water’s edge, and the driver 
standing a few feet back of Fougére, smiling hopefully. 

Marco went over to the man and spoke to him half in 
French, half in gestures. 

“There’s a shortcut by path, directly up the hillside,” 
he reported, coming back. ‘And there’s a road that goes 
up through town. I suggest you and Missy take the taxi 
along with the luggage. I'll walk up with Fougére.” 

He helped them in, slammed the door of the car, and 
stood back as the motor came alive and the car started. 

Coles, loeking back at him standing there, felt her heart 
surge with sudden love, as though new wells had sprung 
up freshly to everlap and overflow the love already moving 
quietly along her veins. He looked so sure, so competent, 
so unperturbed by circumstances—so trustworthy. 

To Missy, sitting with unexpected quietness on the seat 
beside her, Coles said an odd, impulsive thing. ‘Marco 
will take care of us, darling,” she said warmly; and as the 
little girl’s gaze met hers in mild inquiry: “It’s going to 
be lots of fun, isn’t it?” 

The sisal business, Marco and Coles found immediately, 
had been allewed to run to rack and ruin. An apathetic 
American named George Simplon was the manager. The 
plantation, close by the dock where the Lasebys had landed, 
was choked with weeds and dead growth. 

Marco went threugh the beoks, and found that more 
than a thousand workmen had once been employed; now 
there were less than two hundred. The business straggled 
along, with notes coming due at a bank in Port-au-Prince. 
a small cash balance which barely covered the pay-roll, and 
almost no assets except ene light station-wagon which was 
more valuable than it looked, cars being scarce on the 
island. 

“T had to fire Simplon,” Marco told Coles a week later. It 
was the hour of siesta. Marco, who never slept in the day- 
time, generally spent the period in the hotel’s office, look- 
ing at three-day-old newspapers and listening to news- 
broadcasts on the radio. But today he had followed Coles 
upstairs and sat smoking and watching -her put away 
clothes. 

“T hated to do it; the poor devil’s going to have a tough 
time finding another job here, I expect. He’s not much of 
a business man.” 


“That man Justin Fougére will have to go too,” said 
Coles, bending over an open trunk. “I don’t like his looks. 
And besides—” 

“T know,” replied Marco. ‘You don’t trust him. I saw 
that when he met us at the dock.” 

He spoke without unfriendliness. (‘In fact,” thought 
Coles, “we must look like a happily married couple, here 
alone in our bedroom. Mr. and Mrs. Laseby, settling down 
to married life in Haiti. Talking things over. Yet last 
night we quarreled.’’) 

“T don’t distrust Fougére,” she said in a voice carefully 
normal. “But I don’t see how we can afford him, and I 
don’t like him, anyway.” She gave Missy’s coat a little 
shake and hung it away in a cioset. 

Marco flung one leg over the arm of the wooden rocker. 
“Where’s Missy now?” he asked, as though there were 
some connection between Coles’ words and his question. 

“Oh, Tinette has her out in the side yard, in the shade. 
I don’t worry about her in the daytime, Marco.” 

“Good.”’ He blew a cloud of smoke through his nos- 
trils, gave it a glance, then looked at his wife. ‘‘Tinette 
seems to be catching on to her job now. Missy already 
bosses her unmercifully. Lucky you taught the child 
French.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?’ murmured Coles, and thought: ‘We are 
being so carefully indirect with each other. Like strangers 
ata party. He blames me, of course—” 

She straightened to give her back a rest, and glanced 
arcund the enormous bedroom. Its plain walls and lofty 
ceiling were tinted the palest blue. The simple wood fur- 
niture was white to match the white iron beds. The net- 
ting, swung aloft on pulleys for the day, was fresh; she 
had bought it yesterday and supervised its installation 
herself. 

Her eyes toured a series of big shuttered windows. It 
was queer, living in a house without a single pane of glass. 
But you soon got used to it; and the shutters, although 
much in need of paint, gave an effect of seclusion and cool- 
ness. 

But only an effect, reflected Coles. She drew a crumpled 
handkerchief from her belt and touched her forehead with 
it. 

“No wonder Haitians are an indolent people,” she said 
aloud. “In heat like this, I don’t see how anyone gets any- 
thing done. Marco,” she plunged, “why didn’t you tell me 
this place was a hotel?” 

“Afraid you’d be upset,” he admitted promptly. “Things 
sounded bad enough, without throwing in a broken-down 
hotel to boot.’’ He put his head back and blew a curlicue 
of smoke, but through it he was watching her attentively. 

“Besides,” he added, “I’d no intention of our keeping on 
with the hotel business. The villa was a plage to live, 
that’s all.” 

“But you should have told me,” she reproacned him. 
“T might have brought along some books and things on 
how to run a hotel.” 

Marco’s hazel eyes flickered. ‘You know,” he said, “it’s 
hard to make you out, sometimes. You’re so terrified of 
the whole country, so—appalled by it; and yet you’re will- 
ing to tackle a job like this without experience, without 
capital, in this climate, with only a bunch of servants you 
know nothing about—” He broke off with a baffled gesture. 

“But you will let me try!” she cried, bending to search 
for the mate of the glove she held. ‘Do let me, Marco; I 
want to help.” 


jig ee she looked up then, she would have caught the sud- 
den spark of pride that came into his eyes—the half- 
tender, half-surprised look with which parents sometimes 
regard their offspring. But all he said was: ‘Go ahead, if 
you like. It’s as much yours as mine, you know.” 

Coles brushed the back of one hand across her forehead 
and gazed fixedly at nothing, a speculative look in her eyes. 
“Tf that Haitian could make expenses,’ she murmured, ‘‘the 
way he runs things, why, I could do better than that, you 
know, once I got the place cleaned up.” 

“Maybe so. But you don’t have to go at it like a house 
afire. Fun’s fun, but the way you’ve been cleaning this 
place has got everybody on the jump. Fougére’s been like 
a cat on hot bricks. He never knows where you're going to 
turn the hose next.” 

Coles looked quickly to see if he spoke in good humor. 
“You’re mixing your metaphors,” she said, smiling uncer- 
tainly. Then a small frown appeared between her brows. 


“Marco despises bustling women,” she thought uneasily. 
“He told me so once, a long time ago.” 

A long time? Why, they had known each other less than 
a month! So short a while it seemed incredible that they 
had met, married, come to Haiti and fallen in love. At 
least, she had fallen in love. What Marco felt and thought 
was not always easy to guess.... 


As though he sensed the play of Coles’ thoughts upon 
him, Marco rose and strolled across the room, pushing open 
the shutters and stepping out on the shallow balcony. 

“Take it a little easy just at first,” he said over his shoul- 
der. ‘People seldom get sunstroke down here, but they do 
get heat exhaustion.” 

She came to the long window and stepped out beside 
him. Below them and a little distance away lay the har- 
bor, glittering in the sun. The villa’s two-story structure 
clung like a clumsy cream-colored beetle part way up the 
mountain, with everything worth seeing directly behind 
its back. 

The entrance to the villa, despite straggly flower-beds, a 
ragged lawn, flowering shrubs and stately royal palms, was 
nothing more than a clearing in the mountain-side. But 
the balconied windows at the back overlooked the dancing 
waters of the Windward Passage, and gave a glimpse of 
the dark, narrow island of Gonave. 

The view, she was obliged to concede, was lovely. By day 
it sparkled. By night, with the moon quivering like quick- 
silver over the water, it was enchantment. There had been 
a moon to greet them on their first night—a welcoming 
moon, Marco had said, standing beside her on this very 
balcony. 

“Maybe it was put there to make you love Haiti—and 
me,” he had said. And without warning he had turned and 
taken possession of her, kissing her throat, and the cor- 
ners of her mouth, and then the mouth itself, with a quiet 
intensity that transfixed and paralyzed her, so that she was 
afraid to breathe or move. 

The moon had danced this way and that as she leaned, 
letting her weight rest backward in Marco’s arms. The 
moon had swung like a pendulum behind his head, and the 
sky had closed down over them; the sky was like a great 
glass bell shutting out the rest of the world. 

That night Missy had slept in the room next to theirs, in 
her nursery with Tinette, the Haitian nurse, on a cot in 
the corner. 

Tinette had been Marco’s discovery. He had found her 
working in the hotel’s laundry, and had persuaded her to 
sleep in the room with Missy. Later that night Coles had 
gone into the nursery and seen that Tinette’s cot was empty. 
The woman had slipped out, and Missy was alone, sleep- 
ing quietly under her net. 

All of Coles’ fear had rushed back then. All the distrust 
and troubled brooding she had felt at sight of Haiti had 
flowed in like panic among her thoughts. Missy, she had 
told Marco excitedly, must never be left alone again. 
Never. She would not have one moment’s peace if things 
like this could happen. 

“What do you want to do?” Marco had asked quietly. 

“Why, move her in with us,” said Coles. “Of course. 
What else canI do?” 

“T.eave her here, with the door open.” 

“Way in here, alone?” 

He was silent. Even the next morning when Tinette, 
shamefaced and full of mumbled excuses, helped move 
Missy’s bed into their bedroom, he had said no more to 
Coles. 

There grew between them this faint unease, this misera- 
ble feeling of each keeping something back from the other. 
At night he had kissed her, but not as he had the night 
before. And last night, in the night, Marco had asked 
Coles to arrange a room for him next to hers. 

She had wept a little, wiping her tears surreptitiously on 
the hem of the pillowcase. 

“T’m so sorry,’ she’d whispered over and over. “I’m so 
sorry.” She felt humiliated, and at the same time out- 
raged, as though he had said in so many words that he was 
tired of her overzealous motherhood. Almost as though 
he had reproached her, or even ridiculed her. And yet he 
had said nothing... . 

“Tt is lovely here,” she said now, slipping her hand 
through his arm and feeling the good muscles hard beneath 
his thin shirt-sleeve. “It’s the most romantic place I was 
ever in,”’ she added shyly. 


His glance slanted down across her upturned face. 
“Think you can stand it?” he asked. “Or is the going too 
tough? Don’t hesitate to say so, when it is.” 

“How about you?” asked Coles, flushing a little. 
too much for you, Marco?” 

“Don’t be absurd,’’ he admonished her. 
worse places than this—much worse.” 

“Yes, I know—‘places,’” she said, and gulped. “But 
how about people? I mean, if Missy and I get to be too 
much for you—don’t you hesitate, either—” 

He looked down at her curiously. “You are a sensitive- 
plant,” he said. “Of course I meant ‘places’ and not 
‘people.’ ” 

Out in the bay a little boat, its faded sails flapping in the 
languid air, crept forward under oars. He regarded it 
thoughtfully. “I don’t think you quite realize,” he said at 
length, ‘how fond I am of Missy—to say nothing of you.” 

In the silence that fell, Coles could feel her spirits il- 
luminate, as though someone had gone about a room inside 
her, turning on one light after another. It was on the tip 
of her tongue to say something straight from the heart in 
reply, but a cautious shyness held her back. 

“T’ve written letters to everyone I know,” she confessed 
abruptly. “Telling them about the beauties of Haiti and 
the comforts of the villa and so on—” Her voice quiv- 
See mirth. ‘And really, it sounds wonderful, the way 

tell it.” 

Clearly the thought of Coles (of all people!) extolling 
the charms of Haiti amused him, but when she looked up 
and met his eyes, he was silent, smoking. 

“And I thought that soon—when you’re not quite so 
busy at the plantation—you’d go with me to see the Ameri- 
can consul. He might be willing to recommend our place to 
some of the people who come to this end of the island on 
business—”’ 

She broke off, raising her eyebrows inquiringly. Marco 
nodded. 

“That leaves the staff to think about. Toussaint’s a 
marvelous cook, and when I’ve shown him one or two little 
things the way Americans like them—”’ 

She rattled on, unaware of the puzzled look that had 
come into the man’s eyes. To him, she was a dainty, grace- 
ful, rather appallingly sensitive young woman whose flow 
of emotions was as completely baffling as the deviations of 
an underground river. 

At times she was so practical, so earnestly the house- 
keeper and mother, that he wanted to flee to some mascu- 
line sanctuary until the storm of her efficiency blew over. 
Yet there were times when his touch or his lightest word 
brought an eagerness into those big, candid eyes of hers, 
a trembling warmth and tenderness to those extraordinar- 
ily fresh, soft lips that was like—like— 

He tamped his cigarette abruptly and pitched it over 
the railing with a glance for where it fell on the ragged 
grass. 

“And the head boy,” Coles was saying, ‘““—I couldn’t get 
on without him. He could run the place single-handed, if 
he hadto. In fact, I rather suspect he’s done all the work’s 
been done around here, and that Justin Fougére just sat in 
the office and lorded it over the servants. They all seem 
scared to death of him. Marco, will you tell that man to 
go? Tell him—” 

She paused, a thoughtful forefinger against her chin. 
“Oh, of course! Tell him we simply can’t afford a mana- 
ger. That from now on, I’m the manager.” 

She was so small and straight and amusing, her man- 
ner crisp as a lettuce leaf in this colossal heat, that he 
found her suddenly and irresistibly enchanting. 

“Very well,” he agreed negligently, and would have 
kissed her, only at that moment Missy appeared in the 
yard below, with black Tinette trailing behind her. 

“Pull your hat forward, dear,” called Coles. ‘Not back, 
forward. —Tinette!” She finished her instructions to the 
nurse in French. 

Behind her back Marco’s face changed, and he withdrew 
his hand and lounged against the wall of the building, 
thumbs hooked in the edges of his trouser pockets. 

“You shouldn’t speak such correct French to Tinette,”’ he 
murmured lazily. “You'll spoil her ear for her native 
patois. Learn to speak Creole, as Missy already has, ap- 
parently.” 

Coles, unaware that a moment had passed, laughed. 
“You're a fine one to talk!” she said cheerfully. “I never 
heard such French in my life as you speak around here. 


“Ts it 
‘T’ve tackled 


Don’t you put anything into its proper tense—past, present 
or future?” 

“Too much bother.” He turned to go indoors. “I say 
what I have to say, and add either ‘yesterday,’ ‘now’ or 
‘tomorrow’ at the end of it. The Haitians understand me 
perfectly.” 

Coles smiled, and shook her head at his back. With a 
glance to see that Missy was in shade again, she followed 
him inside. 

After supper Marco called Justin Fougére into the office 
of the hotel and dismissed him. 


Chapter Sin 


HAT week their first guest 
came. He arrived out of 
nowhere in one of the 
town’s tired taxis, asked 
for and accepted a room 
without inquiring about rates, and signed the register. 

Coles, who had never in her life asked a person to pay 
for their room and meals, came through the ordeal of re- 
ceiving him better than she had expected. 

“Harold Haybrook,” read the signature, written in a 
blunt, stubby style at the very top of a page already care- 
fully dated in Coles’ neat little hand. 

He was a nice-looking man, taller than Marco, but 
stooped a little; older than Marco, but not much; and de- 
cidedly thinner on top, as she discovered when he bent to 
sign the register. 

She gave him his choice of rooms, and he took one over 
the entrance—without the view, but with the windows that 
caught an occasional breeze as it rolled down from the 
mountain. 

All the rooms were enormous, with crude but effective 
built-in showers, and interior walls left open at the top for 
ventilation. 

The place was really beginning to look fresh and clean, 
Coles decided the morning after Harold Haybrook arrived. 
She was standing in the doorway of her office and looking 
out over the vast lobby, which was tiled in a more elaborate 
pattern than the bedrooms, and was open on three sides, 
with giant roll-up shutters that could be pulled down at 
night or during heavy storms. 

Actually the lobby was a combination lounge and dining- 
hall. Because of its great size and openness, it was the 
coolest, pleasantest place in the villa. There were hanging 
ferns and tubs of flowering quince, and around its edges 
were the small green-painted tables for dining. 

“Alexandre, who’s on night duty tonight?” she called to 
the elderly Haitian crossing the lobby. 

“Elie, madame.” 

“Well, I want him to stay strictly on the job,” said Coles. 
“We're a hotel now; we have one guest, and we’re going to 
have a lot more. I want the boys to put on fresh white 
uniforms every morning, you know! You’re the head one, 
so I’m holding you responsible.” 

“Yes, madame.” Alexandre gave her an unexpected 
smile. “Everything be very nice from now on, madame. 
You will see.” 

Alexandre spoke good English, and wore shoes as though 
he were accustomed to them. He was infinitely wise and 
ingenious about running a place of this sort, and Coles felt 
that she could not have undertaken the job without him. 

He was very old, she decided, and thin even for a 
Haitian. “Funny,” she murmured to herself as she started 
toward the kitchen. ‘Come to think of it, I’ve never seen 
a fat Haitian.” 

Coles had meant to get up before sunrise and go to 
market this morning; but she had already found Toussaint, 
the cook, utterly reliable; and there was an unspoken 
agreement between them, that if she were not down by five, 
Toussaint was to do the day’s marketing. 

He had housekeeping money and rendered strict account. 
Also it gave him, she fancied, a certain prestige among his 
friends to shop with the hotel’s money. This morning she 
had slept through, and he had gone to market instead. 

It was still early and the sun not yet high as she went 
out through the serving pantry, along the narrow gallery 
and out the side door. The kitchen was a separate house 
in the side yard—strictly Toussaint’s domain. 

She was annoyed, then, to see, as she approached the 
open doorway and glanced inside, a small blue denim hat 


bent over something, and a circle of dark faces standing 
around. 

“Melissa!’’ said Coles, and &t the sound of her voice, the 
group seemed to melt and fade away. Quietly the yard 
boy, the laundress, two “boys” from the main building-and 
even Tinette shuffled away with dark, uneasy looks: 

“Darling, I told you not to come here and bother Tous- 
saint,” said Coles. ‘‘What’s that you have?” 

Missy held up a small object, dangling it across the palm 
of her hand. “Look at the doll, Mommie,” she said. “It’s 
mine; I found it.” 

Coles glanced at the little two-legged thing made of glass 
beads and bits of rubbish to simulate crudely a human be- 
ing. By chance she caught a glimpse of the cook’s face be- 
fore he turned and busied himself at the big charcoal 
range. 

“Where did you find it?” she asked, glancing curiously 
at Toussaint’s rigid back. 

“On the steps. In front of the house.” Missy got up 
from the kitchen chair and began a sing-song, dancing 
around her mother. “It’s mine; it’s mine; a dear little 
dollie; it’s mine.” 

“I think you’d better throw it away,” said Coles, with 
another uneasy look at the man’s back. “It may be dirty.” 

‘No! No, Mommie—” 

Coles took the little thing in her own hand. “Toussaint, 
have you ever seen one of these before?” she asked. “Is it 
all right for her to keep it?” 

Thus directly addressed, the cook turned. ‘‘That’s a bad 
thing,” he said in French. ‘Not good.” He made a small 
expressive gesture, rolling his eyes and not quite meeting 
Coles’ inquiring look. ‘Of course, some people don’t be- 
lieve in it, but—better not to take a chance.” 

“In what?” asked Coles. ‘Believe in what? What is it?” 

“A wanga,” he said reluctantly. ‘Charm for bad luck. 
Sometimes people die—” He hesitated. “Somebody made 
that for somebody here. Leave it on doorstep in the night. 
It makes no difference who finds it.” His eyes swiveled 
over to the prancing Missy, who hopped impatiently 
around with her gaze glued to the object in Coles’ hand. 
“Mademoiselle Laseby find it, but it could be for anyone.” 

“Oh, for goodness sake!” thought Coles. ‘‘All this fuss 
over some sort of superstition—”’ 

She marched over to the big covered refuse-can, lifted 
the lid, and dropped the wanga inside. There was a fatal- 
istic look on Toussaint’s face, as though that simple 
gesture were no way to ward cff the evil that threatened. 
In spite of herself, Coles felt a small chill of apprehension 
tickling her spine. These queer, primitive people! She had 
heard of their charms and their voodoo, of course. But— 
there couldn’t be anything in it! ‘—TI hope,” she added as 
a mental footnote and seizing her daughter’s hand, walked 
rapidly out of the cook-house and across the yard. 

Missy’s mouth had long since opened for a wail of pro- 
test, but the novelty of hearing herself called Mademoiselle 
Laseby was just delightful enough to offset the loss of her 
plaything. 

“T’m Mademoiselle Laseby now,” she told Coles. ‘I’m 
not Melissa Pettiford any more; I’m Mademoiselle Laseby. 
Toussaint said so.” 


a ae that was Missy’s news for Marco when he came 
home to dinner. 

“T’m your little girl now,” she declared, clutching him 
around the knee with frantic affection. ‘I’m Mademoiselle 
Laseby! Pick me up, Marco!” 

Coles said, “Hush, Melissa.’”’ And to Marco: ‘Come and 
meet Mr. Haybrook, dear.” For Haybrook had gone out 
last evening before supper, and not returned until the 
others had gone up to bed. She led the way across the 
lounge to a small table on the far side. 

The two men shook hands; and Coles, watching them, 
confirmed her estimate that Harold Haybrook was really 
‘he taller, but the way he carried his sloping shoulders 
made him seem shorter than Marco. 

“Glad to have you with us,” Marco was saying. “If 
there’s anything you want and don’t get, just sing out.” 

As they turned away toward their own table, the one 
aeavest the serving-pantry, Missy met them and took up 
her chant again. 

“Ym Mademoiselle Laseby, Marco. Please don’t call me 
*! “issa Pettiford any more.” 

les, meeting Marco’s eyes, gave a little helpless shrug. 
‘saint called her that,” she said, unfolding her nap- 


” 


kin. “I hope you don’t mind.” She smiled apologetically. 
“Tt will blow over, I think.” 

“Not at all,” said Marco courteously. ‘I’m flattered. 
What has Mademoiselle Laseby been doing all morning?” 

Melissa gurgled delightedly and talked, looking up at her 
stepfather with eyes that worshiped.’ Coles thought for 
the hundredth time how sweet Marco was with Missy; how 
wretched it would have been if he had not this gift of kind- 
ness with children. 

“Y’m driving over to Jacmel this evening,’ said Marco 
ee “T have to see a man over there. Want to come 
along?” 

“You mean, after supper?” asked Coles. 

“Yes, Man named Frank Browell, knows a lot about the 
sisal business, because he was in it once. I called him up 
and asked if I could have a talk with him, so he suggested 
this evening. Asked me to bring you along, to meet his 
wife. I don’t know what sort of people they are, except 
that they’re Americans. But—” : 

He paused, looking at Coles inquiringly. 

“T’d love to go,” she said in a low voice. “But Marco, I 
can’t. You know I can’t leave—’ She broke off and 
glanced toward Missy. 

“Oh.” Marco ate a mouthful in silence, his eyes on his 
plate. Suddenly he looked up; and Coles, waiting uneasily 
for the storm to break, thought how terrifyingly cold a 
pair of hazel eyes could seem. 

But all he said was: “Who’s on night duty here tonight? 
Which one of the boys?” 

“Elie.” 

“Oh, Elie. You trust him, don’t you? Or you could get 
Alexandre to change with him for tonight, couldn’t you?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Look, darling,” he interrupted quietly. “Some day 
you’ve got to make the break. You can’t live here like a 
hermit, just because you have a—responsibility. I don’t 
know whether these Browells are people we’d like or not, 
but the point is—I want you to go with me. Please.” 


OLES was conscious of the keenest disappointment, of a 

sense of distress that grew in her like a great gray 
bubble. She would have loved to go visiting with Marco; 
he might not understand at all if she refused—yet she 
must refuse. 

“Marco, I'm really and truly sorry,” she began, “but I’d 
be on pins and needles the whole time. Perhaps later,” she 
pleaded. “Later on, when I’m more used to this place, 
these people—” 

“You mean, when you get used to being a mother,’ he 
replied. “And that’s something you'll never do, at this 
rate.” 

Coles bit her lip and glanced sidewise at Missy, who was 
eating her dinner hungrily and paying no attention to her 
elders. 

“Little pitcuers—” began Coles. 

“Oh, damn little pitchers!”’ Marco whispered under his 
breath, but loud enough so that Coles caught the words as 
well as the look that went with them. “I’m sorry,” he said 
instantly. “I’m terribly sorry, Coles.” 

She nodded and shook her head in quick succession, a 
ridiculous motion indicating that she forgave him, but that 
it was impossible at that moment for her to speak. 

A sense of dismal failure choked her. A feeling that 
Marco would never again ask her to join him in anything, 
to take part in his life, after this. Tears gathered in her 
throat and drowned her vcice, as though she were stran- 
gling in some bitter, salty marsh. 

“Well, I’ll be getting back to the plantation,” said Marco. 
“Did I tell you a new order came this morning from a firm 
that may mean a darned good connection for us? This is 
sort of a trial order, I imagine.” He crumpled his napkin 
beside his plate and rose. ‘“‘See you at supper, anyway,” 
he said pleasantly. 

Coles, trying to avoid his eyes, felt that he was looking 
at her with insistence; that he was determined to make 
her look at him. 

“Good-by,” he said, still lingering beside his chair. 

Briefly she fought to hide her unhappiness, but the 
force of his will was too strong for her. She lifted her eyes 
to his. “Good-by, Marco.” 

“Sorry you couldn’t come along last night,” said Marco 
at breakfast. “The Browells were nice. I think you’d like 
them.” He ate a golden segment of papaya. “And guess 
who’s coming to see you, Missy ?”’ 


“Who?” demanded Missy. 

“Betty Browell,” he said. ‘“She’s a little girl just your 
age, so I invited her to come and spend the day with you. 
Was that all right, Coles?” 

“Oh, Marco!” Sudden tears rose to Coles’ eyes. ‘‘That 
was thoughtful of you!” She paused to collect herself, her 
eyes on Missy’s eager little face. “You couldn’t have done 
anything nicer.” 

“When’s she coming?” demanded Missy. 

“Today.” 

“Oh, today!” squealed Missy, and began frantically 
spooning her breakfast. ‘Oh, Mommie! Isn’t it wonder- 
ful 

‘Don’t try to talk with your mouth full,” murmured 
Coles automatically. ‘‘Who’s bringing the little girl over, 
Marco?” 

“Why, Mrs. Browell said she’d send Betty’s nurse with 
her.” He said it blandly, watching his wife. “They ought 
to be here about ten.” 

“You mean to say they’re letting that child come all 
the way here with just a servant?” 

“Of course. Why not? What could possibly happen to 
ner in broad daylight? They are not afraid of everything 
in Haiti. Really, Coles—”’ 

He stopped, and was silent while the waiter cleared 
away the melon and brought coffee, toast, scrambled eggs. 

“Really,” he finished after a moment, “you should try 
to get over your feeling about this place. There's probably 
not one tenth as much actual crime committed here as in 
Chicago or New York, in proportion to the pon:iation.” 

Coles nodded submissively, her mind on what s:1e would 
give the children for lunch. 


ROM then on, the tempo of Coles’ life seemed to quicken 

—as though Harold Haybrook’s coming had broken 

the ice, or brought the hotel luck, or whatever it was. The 
villa began to do business. 

While he was a solitary guest, she had got rather well 
acquainted with him; in fact, he was almost like a member 
of the family now. He called them all by their first names, 
and Coles and Marco called him Harold. 

He was around a good deal during the daytime, which 
was when Coles was in and out of her office, in and out of 
the lounge, the pantry, the laundry-house and cook-house; 
often picking up her hat, phoning for a taxi, and rushing 
off to the center of town to shop for this or that for- 
gotten item. 

It seemed to her that Harold was lonely and bored. He 
had given out that he was a business man on an enforced 
holiday for his health, and that his hobby was archeology. 

“There are some lovely things in your little museum 
over at Port-au-Prince,” he said to her one day. 

“Are there?” asked Coles in surprise. “I didn’t know it. 
I must go see them. What kind of things?” 

“Carib artifacts. Shards. Carvings. Fragments of a 
very curious, very ancient culture. The people who had 
this country before the Spaniards and the French came 
were a highly civilized Indian race, you know.” He darted 
an inquiring glance at her. “The very word, Haiti, is an 
Indian word meaning mountainous, it’s not a name the 
Viaitians themselves devised. But of course you know 
that--” 

“No, I didn’t,” Coles told him candidly. “I rather thought 
the present inhabitants were responsible for whatever 
there is around here.’ : 

Harold’s face took on the look of the born lecturer. 
“Haitians, whom I admire very much, by the way, were 
just slaves imported from Africa by the Europeans who 
drove out the Indians here,” he began. “They—” 

“Oh, I knew that,’ interrupted Coles. “I expect if I’d 
thought about it, I’d have known the other, too.” She 
turned on him her soft, friendly smile. “I used to be a 
school-teacher, you know.” 

“Really? You don’t look it.” : : 

“T do when I wear glasses,” Coles assured him seriously. 

She felt perfectly at ease with Harold Haybrook in a 
way she seldom did with strangers—with men; and when- 
ever he offered to do her a small service, she let him do it. 
For soon she became very busy. : 

Almost immediate!v she got a letter making reservations 
for three ~2ople. ?r. addition, her cousin Isabelle Cow- 
bridge -2 Valtimore, arrived unannounced. Coles was on 
the tc:-ac spraying insecticide on a wasps’ nest when the 
cab drove up. 


“Tsabelle!”” she cried, running out to embrace what 
Harold later described as a willowy moonlight blonde. 
“Why, for heaven’s sake! What brings you here?” 

“Why, you wrote me yourself, silly,’’ replied Isabelle, 
searching out a dime tip for the driver. ‘You were 
positively lyrical about this—this—” 

The visitor glanced down at the wrinkles in her beau- 
tifully cut gray gabardine traveling-suit and looked about 
her with such an air of pained discomfort that Coles found 
herself blushing. 

“Yes, of course,” said Coles. 
Well, I’m awfully glad to see you. Comein. You’ll be my 
own guest, of course. I wouldn’t let you—— 

“Not on your life,’’ cut in the other. ‘I’m here official- 
ly. Where’s the register? I’ll sign on the dotted line.” 

A moment later she put the pen aside. ‘Well, how are 
you, chickadee?”’ she asked, looking down from a good 
six inches above Coles. ‘‘What’s the get-up you’re wear- 
ing? Some little native number?” 

Coles smiled without answering. ‘Put Miss Cowbridge’s 
bags in Number Eleven, Alexandre,” she directed. ‘Come 
on upstairs, Isabelle. You must be dead. How did you 
get here? Imagine your coming all the way to Haiti just 
because I wrote you that letter! I’m so sorry Marco isn’t 
here; he had to go on a trip to the north of the island. 
But he’ll be back tomorrow—” 

They were strolling up the wide stairway together. 
Coles slipped her arm through Isabelle’s, and felt the ele- 
gance of the fabric under her fingers, smelled Isabelle’s 
expensive toilet-water, and admired the dashing lines of 
the feather-light straw that shaded a creamy skin and 
long, silien blonde hair. ‘She must have come into money 
since I last saw her,” reflected Coles idly. 

Halfway up the stairs, Isabelle glanced back over her 
shoulder at Harold, who had come in out of the sun and 
was crossing the lounge toward the water-cooler. 

“Who's that?” 

“Oh, he’s Harold Haybrook, a guest.” Coles touched 
her hair absently. ‘‘We have three more coming tomor- 
row; that makes four now—five, counting you.” 

They reached the bedroom, where the head porter was 
busy arranging the bags, opening the shutters, glancing 
in the shower-room to check up on towels. 

“That will be all for now, Alexandre,’ said Coles, and 
waited for him to leave the room. ‘I suppose,” she con- 
tined, ‘‘you’re wondering about me and this hotel. Well, 
Melissa and Marco inherited this property together— 
there’s a sisal plantation, too—and I’ve made the hotel 
my job, so—” 

“Wait! Back up a little,” pleaded Isabelle, taking a 
lipstick out of her purse. ‘‘Who’s Melissa, and who is 
Marco? Darling, all your letter said was, ‘Come to beau- 
tiful Haiti for your vacation. Visit our villa,’ or some- 
thing.” Isabelle’s laugh bubbled throatily. 

“Why, Melissa’s my child!” cried Coles. 
know I had a daughter?” 

“T haven’t heard a word about you—or from you—in 
four years, my dear,” said Isabelle dryly. “Until your 
glowing description of this place arrived. You did men- 
tion Marco as being your husband, now I come to think 
of it. Tell me about him.” 

After which amiable command she leaned toward the 
mirror, pulled off her hat, and re-outlined her mouth in a 
vivid shade of scarlet. 


“But I never dreamed— 


“Didn’t you 


OLES, sitting on the arm of a chair and watching her 
cousin in the mirror, began to remember all the things 
she had not liked about Isabelle when the Baltimore girl 
had spent one summer at Coles’ home, before Coles’ mother 
and father died. 

Still, she thought, it was good to see one’s own cousin! 
And Isabelle’s smart, decorative appearance would dress 
up the hotel. 

“TI said, tell me about your husband,” repeated Isabelle, 
and shucked off her jacket. “Lord, it’s hot here!” 

“Marco? Why, he’s—he’s difficult to describe. 
meet him tomorrow and see for yourself.” 

Isabelle put down her lipstick and turned suddenly. 
“Coles, you poor little idiot,” she said kindly. ‘“You’ve 
done it again, haven’t you?” 

“Done what?” 

‘Married another lame duck. Ch, I know Charles is 
dead and all that, but from the little I heard— And now 
look at you! Another one! A man who makes you run a 


You'll 


third-rate hotel in a steaming little town in the tropics! 
Look at your skin, your hair, your clothes—” 

Obediently, moved more by alarm than common sense, 
Coles got up and looked at herself in the glass. 

It was a boy’s shirt, admitted Coles silently, and it was 
quite badly faded, as everything did fade down here; but 
its collar lay open coolly and pleasantly against her smooth 
orown throat, and her bare legs beneath the full, very 
short white duck skirt were a perfect match for her arms, 
so there was no need to wear stockings. Her legs and 
ankles were the one thing about her that Charles had ap- 
proved of strongly during his painting days. The sandals 
on her bare feet were exactly like those Missy wore. 


A though in answer to her mother’s passing thought 
of her, Missy strolled in at the open door. 
“Hello,” she said, staring at Isabelle. ‘Hello, Mommie.” 
“Hello, darling. This is Cousin Isabelle, who’s going 
to stay with us awhile. My daughter Melissa, Isabelle.” 


“Why, Coles, she’s lovely!’”’ exclaimed the other. ‘Who 
in the world does she get it from?’ 

“T’ve no idea,” said Coles shortly. 

“Come here, darling,” commanded Isabelle. ‘Let me 


look at your lovely hair. And those eyelashes—” 

Missy put her hands behind her back and glanced at her 
mother. “Do I have to?” she asked. 

“Shake hands with Cousin Isabelle,” Coles instructed 
her briefly. ‘Then you may go back to Tinette. Where is 
she, Missy? You’re never to leave her sight, dear. I’ve 
told you that again and again.” 

“She’s out there.’’ Missy gestured carelessly toward 
the shadowy upstairs hall. ‘Mommie, when’s Marco com- 
ing home?” 

“Tomorrow, I hope.” 

“Oh. ... When can Betty spend the day with me again?” 

“Why, any time her mother will let her, dear.” 

Isabelle raised her eyebrows, and Coles explained. 
“They’re Americans—business friends of Marco’s. Mr. 
Browell’s in the export business. They have a little girl 
just the age of Missy—” 

She looked around, but Missy had drifted away. 

“Come down to supper when you're ready,” Coles said, 
rising. “Don’t bother to dress up. There’s only Harold 
Haybrook and you and me tonight. The others are com- 
ing tomorrow.” 

On the way downstairs Coles made up her mind that 
after tonight she would have to change for supper. Isa- 
belle was right; an outfit like this wouldn’t do for a first- 
class hotel manager. 

“Hello,” she said to Harold Haybrook, who had picked 
up a magazine and stood by the table, flipping pages. 

“Oh, hello, Coles.” He glanced toward the stairway 
and back to her with a quizzical look. ‘I’m not to inhabit 
this paradise all alone any more, I see.” 

“No, that’s my cousin, Isabelle Cowbridge— Oh, ex- 
cuse me,” said Coles. She had caught a glimpse of Justin 
Fougére standing just inside the main entrance to the 
lounge, his hat in his hand. 

Coles went over to him. ‘‘Good evening,” she said civil- 
ly. “I didn’t know you were here.” 

He bowed, and his white ducks were as starched and 
dazzling as ever. ‘‘Good evening, Madame Laseby,” said 
the man. “I came to see if you would not like me to come 
back, now. I heard you’re having guests. Madame will be 
busy, need my assistance, perhaps—” 

“Why, only two, so far,” said Coles mildly. 

He darted a glance at her out of the corner of his eye. 
“But more tomorrow, perhaps?” he said. 

“Why, how did you know?” asked Coles before she 
could catch herself. “That is—I’m afraid we can’t afford 
a manager now,” she finished. 

“T would work for half what Mr. Pettiford paid me.” 

“No, really, I—” 


“But madame, I know the business so well. I under- 
stand the bookkeeping. I—” 

He began to talk excitedly, gesticulating. 

Coles backed away a little, unconsciously. Harold 


Haybrook strolled up, his magazine under his arm. “Is 
this a private conversation?” he asked. ‘Or can anybody 
zet in?” 
“I was just telling—I was just saying we didn’t need 
a manager,” Coles began, when the Haitian interrupted her. 
“Bon soir, monsieur-dame,” he said, using the favorite 
Haitian contraction. ‘Another time, perhaps. Bon soir.” 


His eyes swept over the pair before him and flicked just for 
an instant toward the waiters who had ostensibly been lay- 
ing the tables for supper. Then he departed, stepping out 
jauntily into the dusk of the driveway. 

Coles, turning, saw the expressions on three dark faces 
as the men hastily went on with their work. 

“Haiti!” she said in a low voice to Harold. “TI don’t 
care what Marco says, there’s something about it that 
gives me the shivers.” 

It was barely daylight when Marco got home next morn- 
ing. The fishing-boat that had taken him to Jeremie and 
back in search of a trained plantation foreman came tack- 
ing into harbor while Coles was brushing her hair. 

“Hello, dear,” she called as he paid off the sleepy- 
eyed taxi-driver. ‘Have a good trip? Guess what—we’ve 
got company!” 

“Have we?’ Marco smiled at her over his shoulder. 
“Just a minute—” 

Coles, waiting for him at the top of three shallow ter- 
race steps, took a deep breath of the good early-dawn 
smell—a chilled distillation of dew and fresh forest odors 
and a scent like sandalwood from the hundreds of little 
charcoal fires cooking hundreds of frugal Haitian break- 
fasts. 

“All right,” said Marco, turning to her. 
her face shyly, and he bent and kissed her. 
our company ?” 

“A cousin of mine from Baltimore,” said Coles, lowering 
her voice. ‘Isabelle Cowbridge Just dropped out of the 
sky, without a word of warnin.,, Did you find your man, 
Marco?” 

“No, but I talked to another one, who may do. Tell me 
about your cousin: what’s she like—-how long’s she going 
to be here?”” He looked down at her as she walked beside 
him across the deserted lounge. “You're going to enjoy 
her, aren’t you?” he asked in a voice that sounded pleased. 
“This place is lonely for a woman.” 

“Oh, I’m not lonely!” she declared vehemently. 

At the foot of the steps Marco paused. ‘Have I got 
time for a shave and a shower before breakfast? Mlle. 
Laseby is still asleep, I suppose. I'll get her up for you.” 

At her nod, he started upstairs. A moment later Missy’s 
engaging laughter floated down, threading through the 
resonant undertones of her stepfather’s voice. 


Coles put up 
“Now: who’s 


HEY were still at it—-Missy and Marco—when the fam- 

ily sat down to breakfast. Missy adored his banter- 
ing. Coles watched them a moment, smiling. Then she 
glanced up and saw Isabelle descending the stairs. She 
looked, thought Coles with just a shade of wistfulness, like 
an expensive advertisement for a smart resort hotel. 

The immaculate white sharkskin slacks and white silk 
blouse were belted at Isabelle’s slim waist with crushed 
red leather. The long, fair bob, fresh as silk and reaching 
to her handsome shoulders, looked somehow too expensive- 
ly improbable for Haiti and Fort Freedom. She looked 
groomed, Coles reflected. 

Marco rose. 

“Good morning!” called Isabelle, and clattered over to 
them on her high, fashionable clogs. “Where do you want 
me, Coles?” 

“Here,” said Coles. “Isabelle, this is Marco. 
Isabelle Cowbridge, dear. 
you, Isabelle?” 

“So you’re Marco,” said Isabelle, glancing over her 
shoulder at the man who held her chair. ‘‘Well!” 

“So you're Isabelle,” he replied lightly. “I’m well too, 
thank you. Won’t you sit down?” 

“How did you sleep?” asked Coles. 

“Very fine, thank you.” Isabelle made a droll face. 
“Once I got used to the shroud you hang over people down 
here.” She picked up her little faded blue linen napkin, 
shook open its folds, and laid it across one knee. ‘Haiti’s 
lovely, isn’t it?” she said, turning to smile at Marco. 

“Tt is if you can stand the climate,” he replied. 

“If it doesn’t get on your nerves,” interjected Coles. 

“Nerves?” Isabelle scoffed. ‘Be like me—I haven’t a 
nerve in my body.” She laughed reminiscently. ‘Coles 
was always afraid of things when we were younger. I 
suppose it’s because you’re so small, dear.” 

Marco, glancing up from his coffee, gave his wife’s cousin 
a curious look. “It has nothing to do with size,” he said 
without emphasis. “Coles isn’t really afraid of anything, 
anyway. What boat did you come down on, Isabelle?” 


My cousin 
Sit there on Marco’s right, will 


“T flew,” replied the other briefly. 

“Why,” thought Coles in astonishment, “they aren’t get- 
ting on well together at all! And on my account, of all 
things! Isabelle’s offended because Marco sat on her... . 
But she started it.” 

There was a moment’s silence while Elie passed fresh 
aot rolls. Coles came out of her daydreams. 

“What would you like to do this morning?” she asked 
golitely. “I’m afraid there isn’t much in the way of en- 
-ertainment here—” 

“Oh, I'll find things,” answered Isabelle, and waited 
while Missy asked to be excused, folded her napkin, and 
slipped down from her chair. ‘What do you do all day?” 

“Lots,” answered Coles. “I work.” 

“And you, Marco?” 

“T work too,” he said flatly. 

“Can I come and see you at it?” 

“Of course, if you like,” he said more cordially. “There’s 
1ot much to see on a sisal plantation. But whenever you 
ike, I’ll show you the works.” 


ayes the forenoon the three other guests arrived. 
They were Dr. and Mrs. Everd and their daughter 
sheila. Coles fluttered a little, getting them settled. 

Isabelle spent the morning stretched full length in a 
vicker swing at the coolest end of the lounge. Coles, pass- 
ng by with a stack of dish-towels over her arm, felt a 
‘winge of conscience for having neglected her. 

“How do you stand it?” called out Isabelle. “Heavenly 
‘athers, I should think you’d go mad in this heat!” 

“You do,” agreed Coles, flopping for a moment in the 
learest chair. “You almost do, sometimes.” 

“Does it go on like this every day?” 

“Every day,” Coles assured her. “Except that when you 
hink you can’t stand another minute of it, a shower comes 
ip. Then everything’s fresh and cool, and smells like a 
rreenhouse.” 

Missy came flying through the lounge, her yellow hair 
streaming out behind her. 

“Don’t run, darling,” ordered Coles as Missy arrived and 
lung herself across her mother’s lap. ‘What is it now?” 

“Nothing,” said Missy mildly. “Oh, yes—I know. Mom- 
nie, what’s a revolving door?” 

“What? Why, it’s— Who’s been talking about revolving 
loors ?” 

“That new lady.” Missy pointed upward without taking 
1er eyes off Coles’ face. ‘‘What is it, Mommie?” 


“Why, it’s a—it’s hard to describe,” said Coles. “It’s a 
loor that goes round and round.” 

Missy looked at her blankly. 

“Well,” began Coles again, “I’ll tell you. It’s—” She 


nade a circular movement with her hand, glanced over at 
sabelle, and burst out laughing. “Isabelle, you describe 
| revolving door.” 

Isabelle sat up obligingly. ‘It’s like this, Missy,” she 
vegan. ‘You have this door, and it’s divided into four 
ittle compartments—like little rooms—” 

Her long white hands began sketching vague outlines in 
he air. Coles, weak with laughter, said, “It’s no use, Isa- 
elle. We'll never get anywhere with it. Missy, you’ll 
ust have to wait until we go home and I'll take you 
hrough one.” Then she caught sight of Harold Haybrook. 

“Go ask Mr. Haybrook what a revolving door is, dear,” 
he said mischievously. ‘“He’ll be able to tell you, I’m 
ure.” 

Missy trotted off, and Isabelle fell back on the swing’s 
ushions with a groan. “Revolving doors,” she muttered. 
‘In this heat! Coles, who is that man? Is he anybody? 
mean, has he got money, or does he work here, or what?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” said Coles indifferently. 
IT know he doesn’t work here in Haiti; he’s from New 
Tork. He’s an amateur archeologist. Isabelle, don’t quote 
ne, but I’d give ten years of my life to be going through a 
Yew York revolving door right this minute.” 

“And whizzing up a mile a minute in an elevator?” 
sked Isabelle. 

“Yes, and hunting for my galoshes,” capped Coles with 
. chuckle, ‘because it was snowing blizzards outside—” 

Isabelle’s laugh cut her short. “Getting you down, 
iey? Love in the tropics isn’t all it’s cracked up to be?” 

Coles stiffened slightly in her chair. 

‘Don’t be silly,” she said with cousinly frankness. “I 
vas talking about climate, and—well, just the lack of 
rdinary things, like good movies, nice shops, theaters 


and music. 
here awhile.” 

She had been on the verge of telling Isabelle her little 
private horror of the island itself; of the way it depressed 
her with its monotonous dark faces and its curious sad- 
ness. There was something about Haiti that was hopeless 
and sad as well as poor and primitive, she thought; some- 
thing that perhaps only a woman would understand. 

But she had remembered in time, and was glad she had, 
Isabelle’s unfair remark at breakfast—about her being a 
coward. 

“It’s almost time for dinner,’ she said. ‘Toussaint’s 
making coconut mousse in your honor. I must go see if 
it’s frozen. Shall I bring you a magazine, or something?” 

“No, thanks,” said Isabelle. “I'll just lie here and stew. 
Tell me when it’s ten minutes before dinner. I’d like to 
run up and take a shower.” She put an immaculate white 
trouser-leg over the side of the swing and started a gentle 
motion with the pressure of one toe. 

After dinner it rained. For a week thereafter it rained 
each day at the same time, and it was as though the sky 
opened for a waterfall. 

After the shower came resurrection. Leaves and petals 
straightened themselves and stood taller and firmer than 
before. Colors intensified. The smell was, as Coles had 
said, like a well-tended greenhouse—clean, moist, delicious. 

One afternoon during the rainy week Marco was in the 
drying-shed testing a batch of fibers when he heard his 
name called. 

“Marco! Mar-co!” 

“Here,” he called, and went toward the entrance. 

Isabelle stood there smiling at him. 

“Is this where visitors enter?” she asked, untying the 
big square of scarlet silk that had covered her long hair 
peasant fashion. “You said I could come any time.” 

“TI certainly did.’ Marco took her outstretched hand. 
“This is nice, Isabelle. I’m glad to see you.” 

“Are you?” she queried. “Or is that just your pretty 
manners? I’ve had a funny feeling you don’t like me very 
well, Marco.” She laughed a little, showing her fine white 
teeth. “I can’t imagine why.” 

“Neither can I,” he said, glancing into her gray eyes so 
nearly on a level with his. “You don’t look like a girl who 
imagines things like that. Come on; I’ll show you how 
sisal grows.” 

Whether she had come for that or not, he took her 
through part of the big plantation, where rows and rows 
of the prickly plants grew in orderly fashion; where Hai- 
tian workmen in wide straw hats stirred the ground around 
each plant with slow, rhythmic movements of a special 
prong-tipped hoe; where men down on their knees garnered 
the young shoots, or suckers, that sprang up around the 
parent plant. 


You wouldn’t understand unless you’d been 


WEE glanced up as a cloud suddenly blotted out the 
sun. “Hey, we’d better get back to the sheds; there’s 
a storm coming.” 

“Oh, let’s not hurry,” she said perversely. “It’s too hot 
to run from a little bit of rain. Look—your skin’s damp 
with heat now.” 

But they did run, and even so they were drenched before 
they reached the sheds. The storm broke furiously, and 
Isabelle ran beside Marco, laughing as the great drops 
bounced around them. 

“Look at me!” she cried gayly, stamping her feet on the 
sisal doormat at the entrance to Marco’s empty office. ‘I’m 
soaked!” 

“You are that,” he agreed, eying her ruefully. Her thin 
blouse clung to her breasts and shoulders like a second 
skin. Her handsome slacks bore long dark streaks of rain. 
Part of her longish, carefully trained hair had broken 
loose into stray ringlets that were rather charming around 
her face. “I’m afraid your clothes are spoiled.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” she said lightly, glancing around her. 
“What a drab little office you have here! I might come 
down and fix it for you one day, if you ask me nicely. I 
once took a course in interior decorating.” 

Ignoring her banter, Marco pulled forward the room’s 
one extra chair, a stiff splint-bottomed affair on which Isa- 
belle collapsed gracefully. For himself he found a place 
by sitting down before his desk. His own shirt was soaked 
too, but his white linen coat had been left hanging over the 
back of his chair. He rummaged in his coat pocket now, 
found cigarettes, and offered her one. 


“Thank you,” said Isabelle, and waited for alight. “You 
know, this may be a heaven-sent chance for me to have a 
talk with you,” she added, watching the lazy flight of a 
gray smoke plume that came out of her mouth. 

“So?” Marco got his own cigarette going and glanced 
at her briefly. ‘What about?” 

“About my cousin. I’m sure you’re a kind husband and 
a good stepfather and all that, Marco. But Coles is eating 
her heart out to get away from here. I wonder if you 
know how unhappy she is?” 

“Unhappy?” he said uncertainly. 
never noticed that she was.” 

“You’re a man; you wouldn’t,” she told him succinctly. 

Marco smoked for a moment in silence, considering. 
“How do you know?” he said at last, and as their eyes met 
and glanced off, he flushed slightly. 

“How do you know?” he repeated brusquely. ‘Did Coles 
talk to you about it?” 

“Why, yes, she did,” replied Isabelle with an air of simple 
truth. “We were talking one morning. Missy asked some 
question about revolving doors. That brought up the sub- 
ject of home and—well, before she realized it, Coles had 
broken down and told me how homesick she was.” 

There was another short silence. At last the man roused 
himself, “TI can’t believe it,’”’ he murmured more to him- 
self than to her. “It doesn’t sound like Coles.” 

Isabelle crossed her knees and smiled. ‘‘Ask her your- 
self,” she said. “Ask her if we weren’t talking about re- 
volving doors and how happy she’d be to get out of all 
this.” 

Something like a hurt look flickered in Marco’s eyes for 
a moment. 

“Maybe I will ask her,” he said slowly. 

Isabelle tapped the rouge-tipped end of her cigarette 
with a long white thumb. “Of course,’ she told him, 
“there’s this: you'll never get Coles to admit to you how 
unhappy she is. She’s much too fine and loyal for that. 
But with me, it’s different. She’s known me since we were 
children. I’m practically all the family she has.” 


“Why, I don’t—I 


“But Marco, I don’t want to take Missy and go back 
home!” Coles put down the shirt she was sewing on 
and looked up at him suspiciously. ‘Are you trying to get 
rid of me, or what?” 

“Look,” he said, and came over to sit down on the edge 
of the bed beside her. ‘“‘You’ve had a tough time of it down 
here; I know that. You deserve a holiday, you and Missy. 
I admit this is next month’s pay-roll money, but I can 
swing another note at the bank, and in a few weeks our 
profits will more than cover it.” 

He looked down gloomily at the button Coles held in one 
hand, watching the needle creep up through the little hole, 
followed by the thread, and then the sweep of Coles’ arm. 
They were in his bedroom, and he was waiting for the fresh 
shirt to put on for supper. 

Coles felt a lump rising in her throat. She was half- 
sorry for herself, half touched by Marco’s thoughtfulness. 
All by himself he had thought up this plan for her sup- 
posed pleasure. 

On the other hand, he might be tired of her. Suppose— 
suppose he sent her back home, calling it a visit, and then 
broke the news that it was for good. 

“Marco, don’t send me away from you,” she said miser- 
ably, and turned and rubbed her nose like a child against 
his bare shoulder. “I don’t want to be where you’re not.” 

He looked down at the top of her smooth head, where the 
neat parting made perfect alignment with her small, well- 
tanned nose, and whatever the thoughts that flitted behind 
his eyes, the expression of his face was inscrutable. Sud- 
denly he bent and rubbed his chin hard across the top of 
her head, and moved one arm and put it around her. 

“You little Coles, you!” he whispered, and she looked up 
quickly and saw that he was smiling. “Isabelle said—’”’ 

‘Isabelle?’ The hand holding the needle stopped in mid- 
air. ‘What did Isabelle say?” 

“I was about to tell you, darling. She thought—ouch!”’ 

He withdrew his arm and glanced at his hand, at a small 
dot of blood standing out brightly on the fleshy part of his 
palm. “She thought—” 

“Darling, I’m so sorry!” cried Coles. 
thing on it for you!” 

“It’s nothing. I forgot you had a needle in that hand. 
Look out—you’ll get blood on my clean shirt—” 

“Oh, Marco,’ mourned Coles. 


“Let me put some- 


He laughed then, and bent and kissed her troubled face. 
“Don’t look so tragic,” he said lightly. ‘I’m not going to 
die, my dear.” 

And then his wrist-watch was there almost before her 
eyes and Coles gave a gasp and scrambled to her feet, in a 
rush to get downstairs and see that everything about sup- 
per was as it should be. 


92 ene supper everyone stood around in the lounge talk- 
ing about what to do with the rest of the evening. 

The Everds said they would hire a car and drive out 
along the road, where the view of the moon on the moun- 
tains was said to be magnificent. They invited Isabelle 
and Harold Haybrook to go with them. 

Isabelle accepted a little too quickly; Harold declined, 
saying he had driven along that same road a few hours ago 
and thought he would take in a movie, perhaps. Isabelle 
let it be known that she was not interested in driving with 
Dr. and Mrs. Everd and their daughter, alone. 

Then Sheila, the daughter, said she would like to see a 
movie too. She looked around for Harold Haybrook, as- 
suming he would escort her to the movies. But Harold had 
disappeared. 

So in the end Dr. and Mrs. Everd chaperoned their 
daughter to the nearest cinema. 

Isabelle stalked up and down the lounge, declaring her- 
self greatly disappointed. “Somebody’s got to take me 
driving,’ she complained. “Coles, let’s you and Marco and 
I go.” 

“TI can’t,” said Coles briefly. 
alone with the servants.” 

“Well, will you let Marco take me?” 

“Of course.” 

She watched them go, a feeling of jealousy and self-pity 
curling around her heart. The thought of Isabelle and 
Marco speeding through the velvety night was faintly bit- 
ter in her mind. Frowning a little, she went into the office 
and turned on the light above the desk. Might as well 
work on the books until they came back. 

Waiters cleared the supper tables quickly and vanished. 
The lounge, well-lighted and empty, looked enormous. 

Odd, she thought, how Harold had vanished. A moment 
later he turned quietly in at the office door. 

“So, you ran away,” said Coles sternly. 
do it—this disappearing act of yours?” 

“TI couldn’t take the gay whirl,” he admitted. “I’m a 
solitary man by nature. Let me help you with what you’re 
doing there.” 

“Oh, these are just the books. They never quite balance, 
but I give them a working-on now and then, anyway.” 

“Well, let me try,” he said pleasantly. “There’s nothing 
secret about them, is there?” 

“Not in the least,” said Coles. ‘Go ahead, if you like.” 

They worked together peacefully for a while, and at last 
the Everds returned, paused for a while to chat, and went 
up to bed. The night porter, on a chair in his little cubby- 
hole behind the office, sat very still and exercised his 
Haitian powers of making himself almost invisible. 

“J wonder where they are?’ said Coles several times, 
and once she got up and walked out onto the front terrace 
and looked off down the dark drive. “Put out the lights 
in the lounge, Christophe,” she said to the porter after 
that. “It’s eleven o’clock.” 

“Why don’t you go to bed?” suggested Harold. ‘‘There’s 
no need for you to wait up, is there? I'll stay here until 
everyone’s safely in, if you like.” 

She shook her head and settled back in her straight desk 
chair, turning a pencil over and over between her fingers. 

At that moment Isabelle and Marco came in, and for 
some curious reason Coles let them cross the lobby without 
speaking—without indicating that in spite of the lowered 
lights and the silence around them, she and Harold were 
there in the office. 

“Well, good night,” she heard Marco say, and by moving 
her head a little, Coles could see him standing at the foot 
of the stairs, with Isabelle on the first step looking down 
at him. ‘Good night, Isabelle.” 

“Goodnight, Marco.” Suddenly, as Coles watched, Isa- 
belle leaned down and took Marco’s face in her hands. 
“Good night, Cousin Marco,” she said, and kissed him 
on the mouth, laughing a little. 

Something like the stab of a long steel needle went 
through Coles’ breast, so that what followed had the qual- 
ity of a dream. 


“T never leave Missy here 


“How do you 


“Now Isabelle’s going upstairs,’ whispered Coles’ 
stunned brain.... “Now Marco’s turning... In a moment 
he’li find me here—and I shall have to see the look on his 
face when he sees me,... And then I’ll know—I'll know.” 


Chapter Seven 


i> _))) (Sant 2 ARCO walked toward the 
Ae es - my office. His face wore a 
v2 y \ j t 6 A surprised, faintly irritat- 
» Saget gla ih < ed expression. Absently 

; RSP his right hand squeezed 
the cloth of a pocket, exploring for cigarettes. 

“Hello,” said Coles. Her voice was like a leveled finger, 
halting him in the doorway. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. “I didn’t know you were— 
Great Scott!” He seemed boyishly chagrined rather than 
guilty. “Did you see that?” 

Coles was silent. 

Harold rose hurriedly from his chair beside the desk. 
“Well, good night, you two,” he said. “Time I turned in.” 

“Good night, Harold.” Coles’ voice was tight and hard. 

Marco said, ‘Good night,’’ and waited for the other to 
zo. “Harold’s heading for the storm-cellar before the 
cyclone hits,” he commented with a grin. “Did you get the 
look on his face?” 

Coles gave him a stricken glance. “I—”’ She clenched 
her hands in her lap and sat very atraight, swallowing 
desperately. ‘Marco, I—oh, Marco!” she wailed, and 
ourst into sobs. She buried her face in her arms on top 
of the open ledger and wept—-sad, discreet little sounds in 
the quiet office. A pair of night moths danced indifferent- 
ly in the hot, white circle of light just above her head, 
naking an incongruous gayety of their flutterings. 

Marco, standing over her, looked down for a moment 
with a baffled expression. 

Once he touched her quivering shoulders tentatively and 
withdrew his hand and looked around helplessly. Then 
his eye fell on a corner of the ledger and he eased it from 
beneath Coles’ elbows. A small smile etched the corners 
of his mouth. 

“There, now,” he coaxed. “Look at what you’ve done! 
You’ve made our Petty Cash for April run over into our 
Petty Cash for May.” 

This she ignored, but presently she sat up, trying to re- 
gain lost dignity. ‘Don’t worry,” she said. “I won’t cry 
any more.” And she looked at kim with wet-lashed, ac- 
cusing eyes. “I suppose you’re in love with Isabelle.” 

“Holy cats, no!” 

“You kissed her—I saw you!” 

“Isabelle kissed me. That’s perfectly accurate, if un- 
gallant.” : 

“But you—you let her do it,” she accused, wiping her 
syes and giving a little sniff against the linen. “You must 
sare something about her.” 

“Well, I don’t,” he said cheerfully. 

Faced with his unconcern, it was impossible not to feel 
a little better. Coles leaned back in her chair and let her 
arms rest limply along its rattan sides. Emotion had 
nade her head feel hot, her throat dry. 

Without a word Marco left her, went out to the water- 
zooler, and returned with a glass of water. “Have a 
jrink,” he suggested. 

“Thank you.” The curving glass soothed her palms. 
‘Marco, you needn’t tell me what happened, if you don’t 
want to. On the drive, I mean—” 

“Nothing happened,” he said impatiently. “Not what 
you mean, anyway. We drove a little way along the shore 
coad, heard some drums, turned off and got out to look 
for the celebration.” 

He smiled reminiscently. 
[ag-end of a cockfight. 
water.” 

Coles felt a puff of envy blow up suddenly out of no- 
where. She had never seen a cockfight or any of the na- 
‘ive doings here. She could imagine it, though—the circle 
of faces black as the night itself, the white teeth and the 
-olling whites of excited eyes. 

“Isabelle created quite a stir,’’ Marco was saying. ‘She 
wanted to bet on the fights, which would have been all 
sight, I suppose, only she never could remember that a 
yourde was twenty cents and accused one man of short- 
shanging her.” He had leaned against the edge of the 


“Tt was a celebration, too. 
Clairin and tafia flowed like 


desk with his hands braced at his sides. 
a cigarette and lighted it. 

“Then she upset one of the kerosene lanterns and almost 
set herself on fire. So we left. I don’t think the Haitians 
cared much for our company.” 

Suddenly Coles thought: ‘No wonder Isabelle has fallen 
in love with him! He’s—he’s the kind of man women can’t 
let alone—hard and clean-looking—and so sure of himself 
in the way men are. Not mean or bullying, just sure.” 

She put out a tentative finger, tempted suddenly and ir- 
resistibly to touch the hand nearest her, fascinated by the 
pull of tendons beneath tanned skin, by the little forest of 
sun-bleached hairs that sprang beneath the cuff. 

Marco, not seeing the gesture, lifted his hand to dispose 
of his cigarette. Coles drew back quickly. 

“As a matter of fact, I was wishing the whole time you'd 
been with me,” he said. “I think you would have enjoyed 
seeing real Haitian night life.” 

“T wish I had too.” 

He hesitated, drummed on the desk with the fingers of 
one hand. ‘Coles, I promised myself I wouldn’t bring this 
up again, but—well, I don’t think it’s fair to Melissa to 
baby her as you do.” 

“What?” she asked in surprise. ‘What’s that got to do 
with this?” 

“You know very well,” he said in a low voice. ‘All this 
business of not leaving her here with the servants——it 
isn’t fair to the child. You keep her tied to you as though 
she were feeble-minded! How is she ever going to develop 
self-reliance? Coles, believe me, I’m thinking of Missy’s 
good as well as yours and my own. I—” 

“Oh, you’re doing nothing of the sort,’’ she broke in 
angrily. “After all, Melissa’s not your child, Marco. How 
can you possibly feel about her as I do? I don’t expect 
you to.” 

Marco’s shoulders lifted and fell once, a gesture more 
eloquent than words. 

(“I wanted to hurt him,” she thought; ‘make him feel 
an outsider after that kiss at the foot of the stairs. I’ve 
practically said, ‘You’re fickle, heartless, incapable of 
loyalty to me, so how can you talk about what’s best for my 
child?’ I even wanted to accuse him of getting the subject 
away from himself and Isabelle on purpose.” ) 

Suddenly, almost without volition, the words slipped 
out: “Anyway, you’re just trying to change the subject.” 

Marco laughed. “All right,’ he said. ‘Let’s throw Isa- 
belle to the wolves—what do you say? And forgive me for 
reminding you, but—she’s your cousin, dear.” There was 
a glint of mockery in his eyes as he stood up. “How about 
turning in?” He took her hand casually in his and starte'| 
toward the door. 

A sudden thought struck Coles and she stopped in her 
tracks. ‘Marco, what were you going to tell me before 
supper, about Isabelle? You got as far as ‘Isabelle said,’ 
and then my needle stuck you.” 

“Oh, that! Isabelle had got the idea you were home- 
sick. Something you said to her.” He grinned. “I rather 
discount it now.” 

Coles nodded, bit back the scathing comment that rose 
to her lips. Isabelle and her tricks! 


Now he took out 


epee important thing was not to be bitter, reflected Coles. 
Not to let your whole world be upset because you had 
found your own cousin making passes at your husband. 
Only—it was disturbing. It was a constant nagging little 
ues at the back of the mind, no matter what Marco had 
said. 

She was leading Dr. and Mrs. Everd down the short-cut 
path to look at the sisal plar‘ation. It was a blazing hot 
morning. Missy clung to her hand and insisted on mount- 
ing every log and stone on the way, poising like a high 
diver and jumping off. 

At that moment Marco came out of his office to meet 
them. He was thinner, harder, browner since his arrival 
on the island, and the hair on his forearms was bleached 
almost colorless by the sun. Contrary to local custom, he 
wore a tie at work; and he had, reflected Coles, that gift 
which sometimes the least vain of men are born with—he 
looked trim and scrubbed. 

Coles looked at him closely. Beneath his pleasant man- 
ner, as he spoke to his guests, there was something wrong. 

While the others wandered through the enclosures, she 
made an excuse to drop back to his side. “Is anything the 
matter?” she whispered. ‘Where are all the workmen?” 


“T don’t know.’ He frowned, “They began dropping 
off yesterday. Today less than half showed up.” He shook 
his head angrily, as though an invisible wasp circled it. 
“Something’s queer, but nobody will tell me what.” 

Before Coles could say any more, Dr. Everd left his wife 
and daughter with Missy between them, and came back 
to these two. Dr. Everd had come down to make some 
studies of tropical conditions and he was conscientiously 
learning all there was to learn about everything. 

It was nearly dinner-time before the visitors went back 
up the mountain, leaving Coles and Missy to follow later 
in the station-wagon with Marco. 

“What do you suppose has happened?” she asked, wast- 
ing no time once they were alone. ‘‘Are the workmen com- 
plaining of their pay, or what?” 

“Not to me.” Marco shrugged. “I can’t make it out. 
One funny thing, though. Yesterday when I came back 
after siesta, I found Harold Haybrook prowling around.” 

“Prowling around?” echoed Coles. “What do you mean?” 

“Well, just looking. People often do, of course. But 
it’s queer he didn’t tell me he wanted to see the layout.” 

“Yes, it is, rather,’ she replied thoughtfully. ‘Marco, 
you don’t think—he can’t have had anything to do with- - 
why, it’s ridiculous!” She broke off, glancing at him 
across Missy’s head. They were all three sitting in the 
front seat of the station-wagon. 

What a shame, thought Coles, for the workmen to start 
acting up—just as Marco was getting new orders, too.... 

She asked to be let out at the front entrance, leaving 
Missy to drive around to the side with Marco. 

Isabelle sat reading in the lounge. She looked, thought 
Coles, as decorative and untroubled as the pretty girl on 
magazine covers. “If her conscience bothers her,” thought 
Coles, “she certainly doesn’t show it. I ought to have it 
out with her now, before I get complexes and things about 
it. Ishouldn’t have put it off even this long.” 

“Hello,” said Isabelle. ‘I hear you’ve been showing the 
Everds through the works. Whew! What a day for 
sight-seeing!” 

Coles chose a chair and sat down, pulling off her hat 
and fanning her brow with it. “Yes, they wanted to see 
Marco’s plantation.” 

“So you had to escort them,” mocked the other. ‘Catch 
me catering to them like that! But then,” she added, ‘“T 
suppose when customers are as scarce as they are here, 
you have to humor their little whims.” 

“T didn’t mind,” said Coles mildly. “And customers 
aren’t so scarce that I—that I have to put up with what 
I don’t like,’’ she added with a sudden rush of courage. 

“Meaning anything special?” 

“Meaning, the sooner you’ve had enough of Haiti, the 
better it will suit me, Isabelle.” 

Having taken the plunge, Coles felt her face color from 
throat to brow. 

“Well!” Isabelle exclaimed, staring. “Well, of all 
things!” Suddenly her mouth widened in amusement. 
“Really, Coles!” she chortled, laughing a little. “Darling, 
it’s all very well to be frank in the bosom of the family, 
but you can’t afford to insult your boarders, you know.” 
Her laughter bubbled forth. 

“What's funny?” inquired Harold Haybrook, coming up. 
“Can I laugh, too?” 

Isabelle’s glance was indifferent. ‘Coles has been show- 
ing the Everd tribe over Marco’s plantation in all this 
neat,” she said, and without further explanation picked up 
her book again. 

“T had a look around there yesterday,” said Harold. He 
sat down and glanced from one to the other. ‘Marco has 
a nice set-up there. In my opinion the sisal industry can 
be built up to compare with the hemps of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. Manila, of course, is another story.” 

Isabelle turned a page. ‘What do you know about it?” 

“Why, not a great deal,” he replied. “My firm in New 
York imports hemp fibers; we’ve never bothered much with 
sisal. I think we should, but we never have.” 

“But Harold!’ exclaimed Coles. “Why didn’t you tell 
us? Imagine your being in almost the same sort of busi- 
ness we are, only the other end of it, so to speak—” Well, 
anyway, she thought, that cleared up his being at the 
plantation. Naturally he’d want to look around. 

Isabelle yawned. ‘Personally, the whole thing sounds 
fishy to me,” she said candidly. “If you had a business, 
why didn’t you say so? J understood you were an arche- 
ologist.” 


(“She’s being very blasé about it,” thought Coles, “but 
in a minute she’ll be looking at him with dollar-marks in 
her eyes. ... That’s what despising someone does to 
you; here I am, ready and willing to think the worst of 
her—the worse the better!”’) 

“T only do this during vacations,” Harold was saying 
with that deceptively gentle air of his. “You see, eleven 
months a year I have to talk about fibers.” He turned and 
looked directly at Coles. ‘The other four weeks are my 
own to do with as I please, and—” He hesitated, his 
voice changing subtly. ‘And it pleases me to hunt for 
what’s left of beauty in the world.” 

“Yes,” said Coles soothingly in the pause that followed. 
It was as though he spoke to her with some urgent, inner 
need; he was like a child, she thought, tugging at her at- 
tention. It was not his words, but the cadence of them, 
that was like a hand laid on the arm of a listener. 

“Sometimes,” he was saying softly, “I discover a rare 
and beautiful thing, and then I want to own it—” 

And at that moment Marco came across the lounge and 
joined them, dropping easily into the vacant place on the 
sofa beside Isabelle. ‘Hello,” he said. “What’s going on? 
Coles, Alexandre’s looking for you.” 

(“Why did he sit beside Isabelle?” she thought. ‘Why 
doesn’t he stay away from her? He knows how I feel 
about the other night. . . . There you go,” she told her- 
self, “behaving like a child. Are you so terrified of shar- 
ing him? Is one little kiss going to haunt you the rest 
of your life? But the only time a woman’s willing to 
share even a little of her husband’s love is when she 
doesn’t want it herself. If Marco falls in love with Isabelle 
now, I'll die. P’H—TDll—’’) 

Bale said: “I think it might be fun, if Coles doesn’t 
mind.” 

“Mind what?” she asked, glancing up in surprise. 

“The picnic, silly. You’ve been dreaming!” Isabelle 
reached across and patted her knee. “I just said the 
Everds and I would like to pack our dinners and go for a 
picnic Sunday. Why can’t we all go?” 

“Yes, why not?” Marco put up a hand and rubbed ab- 
sently at the space between his brows. “Do us good.” 

“All right.” Coles rose. ‘Let’s ask the Browells, Marco. 
Missy would love having Betty along.” 

“Angel,” said Marco, smiling at her. 

Alexandre came up and told Coles that a guest had ar- 
rived while she was out. “A lady by car, from Cap- 
Haitien. I put her in Number Sixteen.” 

“Oh, good,” replied Coles. “TI’ll come at once.” 

She crossed the lounge and looked at the register, which 
read: ‘Anne Rethledge, Chicago.” 

“Blessings on you, Miss or Mrs. Rethledge,’’? murmured 
Coles aloud; ‘‘we could use about ten more of you, but 
every little bit helps.” She went upstairs to knock on the 
door of Number Sixteen. The hotel business was fun, if 
you could get enough guests. 

Downstairs there was talk and laughter, and someone 
had turned on the radio, and there were cars outside in 
the drive. Five or six bachelors who worked for a near-by 
American sugar company had started dining at the hotel. 
It put the villa nicely on the black side of the ledger. 


Chapter Hight 
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had been the picnic, and 
she and Betty Browell 
had ridden real donkeys, and afterward, around the camp- 
fire, they had been allowed to eat off paper plates and 
drink out of paper cups and keep the little paper forks and 
spoons to take home. 

She had spent the morning telling Tinette all about the 
picnic and showing her the little forks and spoons. Telling 
her over and over how they had ridden a long, long way 
straight up a rocky mountain path, and when they got 
there there was nothing but a few old cannon-balls and a 
big square stone place with grass growing out of it. How 
everybody had said, “Oh, look at the marvelous view!” 
Then they had all come back down and had lunch around 
a camp-fire. 

How she and Mommie and Mr. Haybrook had come home 
in the late afternoon with the Browells in their car and left 


Marco and the others to come back by moonlight, in the 
station-wagon. 

No use telling Tinette that she had cried when she found 
out Marco wasn’t coming home with them—how he had 
picked her up and said, as though he were talking right 
over her head to someone else: ‘Look, Miss Muffet. 
There’s all this food left from lunch, and the others decide 
all of a sudden that they want to picnic some more up here 
by moonlight, and it’s Sunday and there’s nothing else 
to do, anyway, and how can I refuse?” 

And Mommie had said without any smile at all, “Stop 
crying, Melissa, and let go of Marco. Don’t you see we’re 
boring him?” 

“You don’t fight fair in the clinches, Coles.” Marco had 
looked angry when he said that, and Mommie had turned 
red and walked away. 

So Marco said, “‘Go with her, Missy,” and set her down. 
“Tell Mommie we won’t be any later than midnight getting 
home.” 

Missy glanced over at Tinette. They were in the side 
yard playing in the shade of the tall hibiscus bushes that 
separated the villa from the next-door neighbor’s-—only 
Tinette had tired of playing and was dozing with her back 
against the trunk of the flamboyant tree and her legs 
stuck straight out in front of her on the ground. Missy 
prodded her gently in the leg with the tip of one sandal to 
waken her, and then lay down on the ground and put her 
head in Tinette’s lap. 

Alexandre came around from the back of the house, 
carrying a shoebox and a lard bucket and wearing a black 
felt hat. Missy opened her eyes just a slit and peeped at 
him. 

He and Tinette conversed for a moment in rapid Creole, 
in undertones. Missy caught most of the words: He was 
going home for a three-day visit.... He would ride on a 
bus like a man of means.... His son was now six years 
old... =. 

All of which Missy knew. Then they lowered their 
voices still more, as grown-ups do when they have some- 
thing interesting to say to each other, and Missy caught 
the words bocour—wanga—Platon. 

She knew well, from listening to servants’ talk, what a 
bocour was—it was a witch-doctor. She knew what a 
wanga was, and had actually possessed one for a minute, 
before Mommie had thrown it away. 

Platon sounded like a person. It would have been nice 
to sit up and ask questions, but she knew from experience 
that it would only make them stop talking entirely. 

“Alors,” murmured Alexandre, “don’t worry. It’s noth- 
ing.” And he told Tinette good-by and started down the 
driveway. 

Missy, pretending to waken, jumped up and waved to 
him. “Aw’voir, Alexandre!” 

He turned and took off his hat. “Au’voir, Mam’zelle!” 

Coles was in the pantry, mixing beetle-poison. Insects 
had started devouring Marco’s books. Today she would 
mix this solution, and tomorrow she would buy a camel’s- 
hair brush and paint the covers and spines of all the books. 
It would be a labor of love, to make up, in part, for the way 
she had acted at the picnic yesterday. 

“T was a fool,’ she told herself candidly. “It wasn’t 
Marco’s doings, that business of splitting the party up and 
coming home at midnight; it was Isabelle’s idea. But if I 
hadn’t had to get Missy to bed, I could have stayed too. 
And it was a lovely picnic, until then.” 

Through the pantry door came the sound of the tele- 
phone ringing. 

Alexandre was away, she reflected. It wouldn’t occur to 
anyone else to answer it—and went through the door to her 
office. 

Ethel Browell was on the phone, inviting them all to a 
cance on Saturday night. 

“J don’t understand you, “Coles.” Marco threw his 
cigarette over the terrace railing and watched it disappear. 
“First you say you can’t go to this dance because of Missy, 
and then Mrs. Everd offers to sit with Missy, so that excuse 
is out. Now you say it’s because you haven’t anything 
to wear. What—” He turned and faced her squarely, 
where she stood a little apart, looking off into the night 
with set features. ‘What is it? Are you still sore at me 
about Isabelle, or have I done something else to offend you, 
or what?” 

She was silent, fighting for coherent words with which to 
tell him her disappointment. If he had only taken a differ- 


ent tone; if he had tried to understand! Even if he’d had 
sense enough to see she was on the verge of tears and not 
scold her— 

Looking back, she could see a whole series of mistakes 
she had made in her life with him here: That first time he 
had called on the Browells and wanted her to go with him; 
she should have managed, somehow, to go. Even the picnic 
and his coming home late; she should have let Missy curl 
up and go to sleep in the station-wagon as he had wanted 
her to; then they could have all come home together. 

Today, the day of the party, was the worst mistake of 
all, and she had no one to blame but herself. She had 
foolishly put off getting out her one evening dress until 
this morning; and when she touched it, it fell apart in her 
hands. The ants literally had devoured it. 

It was a calamity that no man—only another woman— 
could understand. She had no way of knowing that his 
own disappointment made him sound cold and critical. At 
noon they had quarreled in a quiet, bitter way. 

After that she would have died rather than tell him she 
had already tried on Mrs. Everd’s only evening gown, and 
the smaller of Sheila’s two extra ones, and that both had 
made her lk. * like a little girl dressed up in mamma’s old 
clothes. Even Mrs. Everd admitted that no pinning or 
basting would make any of them possible. 

But there it was—they had quarreled. And because she 
could not hate Marco,—never that,-she had transferred 
the scorch of her bitterness to the island itself. 

“How I hate this place!” she had said. “I believe it has 
an evil eye on me; everything turns against me here.” 

“You're sure you mean the place?” he’d asked. 

But she was silent, standing there. 

“Tll have to go up and dress,” he said, breaking the 


silence. “Is it definitely all right with you if I take Isa- 
belle?” He came and stood looking down, not touching 
her. “Or are you going to make me pay for that too?” 


“It’s all right,” said Coles curtly, and walked away. 


Chapter Nine 

NNE Rethledge had de- 
clined the Browells’ invi- 
tation and gone off over- 
night to Jeremie to 
sketch. Dr. Everd and 
Sheila came down, dressed and ready, followed by Mrs. 
Everd, who lingered to see them off. 

While they waited for Harold, Sheila turned on the 
radio. <A trickle of war news, locally broadcast in Creole, 
came to an end and was followed by band music. 

Then Harold appeared, his black tie hung at loose ends. 
He went up to Coles and asked her to tie it for him. 

“I wish you were going,” he murmured as she shaped 
the bow with her fingers. ‘Why don’t you? I’ll wait for 
you to dress if you'll change your mind.” His chin was 
an inch from her forehead. 

“Tm not going,” she replied, and realized that Harold 
was probably the only person in the villa who hadn’t heard 
about her dress. “Thanks just the same, Harold.” 

Marco came downstairs, and her heart jumped at the 
sight of him. He said: ‘Does my tie look straight?” 

“Yes, it’s fine. You look marvelous,” she added, wanting 
at the last moment to be friendly. ‘You both look beauti- 
ful in your boiled shirts.” 

Isabelle came downstairs in a cloud of lace and scent. 
Marco took her arm as the others moved off toward the 
terrace steps. “Come on,” he said. 

Coles snapped off the radio and followed them outside. 
She and Mrs. Everd waved, and then Mrs. Everd went in- 
doors again, complaining of mosquitoes. 

Outside on the terrace the night was warm and sweet. 
Coles lingered. She was startled when a voice spoke out 
of the darkness almost at her elbow: 

“Good evening, madame.” 

“Who is it? .... Oh, it’s you!” replied Coles as Justin 
Fougére stepped into the light. ‘Good evening.” 

Oddly, he seemed to want to talk about Isabelle; how 
long she was going to stay, and—incredibly enough—how 
much money she had. Coles dismissed him sharply, and 
turning on her heel, went inside. 

Crossing the lounge, a sudden thought struck her. 
Alexandre was back from his holiday, and she stuck her 
head in at the pantry door to see if he were still there. 


“Alexandre, do you think Justin Fougare could be 
sneaking in here nights and—and looking around in my 
office?” 

The old man put down the handful of silver he was rub- 
bing. “Is anything missing, Mme. Laseby ?” 

“Oh, no. I just wondered. He was here a moment 
ago,” said Coles. ‘And the last time he came, he seemed 
to know about what was in my mail.” 

Alexandre looked troubled. “The night porter is sup- 
posed to watch the office,’ he said dubiously. “We could 
pull the shutter down if you wish—” 

“No, don’t do that,” replied Coles. 
I want you to order him off the place.” 

Alexandre’s features contracted, his whole face taking 
on a curious hue. 

“That Fougére,” he said, glancing around him, ‘—it 
would not be wise to insult him.” 

“Well,” she said impatiently, “what could he do?” 

“He is Platon’s grandson,” the man replied simply. 

Even Coles had heard of Platon, the most talked-of 
bocour in the neighborhood. No Haitian, however well 
educated, derided the influence wielded by the witch-doctor. 

“Oh,” she replied. ‘Yes, I see. I didn’t know that. 
pone do anything, of course, until I’ve talked to Mr. Lase- 

Vee 
The villa was almost deserted. She wandered out into 
the lounge and presently went upstairs to glance in on 
Missy, asleep and angelic-looking. 

Mrs. Everd was coming out of her room with her knit- 
ting-bag. “Well, they got off,” she commented. “It’s a 
shame you couldn’t go too, dear.” 

Coles nodded dismally. 

Mrs. Everd looked at her sharply. “I bet anything 
you've got something you could wear, if you’d still like to 


“Tf he comes again, 


(“She means to be kind,” thought Coles, ‘but if she 
keeps this up, I'll scream.”) ‘What would you like to 
bet ?” she said idly. ‘Come see for yourself, if you’d like.” 

Queer, thought Coles afterward, how a stranger’s eye 
sees what your own passes over among your things. There 
it was, hanging on its special hanger, beneath its special 
muslin cover—the one elegant garment in her wardrobe, 
the one thing she had never worn. But it was a nightgown. 

And you don’t, somehow, think that a nightgown can be 
made into an evening gown. 

It was white, and it was silk, and it was sheer, its skirt 
done in thousands of knife pleats that rayed out with the 
slightest movement and fell about her hips in flat, lovely 
lines when she stood still. The top was pleated too, and 
brought up in two delicate points that were held by tiny, 
almost invisible straps. 

While Coles arranged her hair, the older woman darted 
out to the side yard where flowers grew in profusion 
against the walls of the villa and came back with sprays 
of white jasmine, quince blossoms, small pink rosebuds 
and lengths of delicate tendril-like vines with leaves like a 
baby’s thumbnail. 

Under her fingers the scented blossoms began to take 
the shape of two short ropes of flowers. ‘There,’ she said 
when they were finished. “Now we'll fasten them over 
your shoulders right above the straps. We’ll sew them so 
they can’t fall off.” She stood back and admired her 
handiwork. “Now if anybody can figure out how this 
dress started life, they’re a genius, that’s all I can say.” 

Coles found a few yards of fresh pink maline that the 
ants had overlooked and draped it about her head and 
shoulders, where it made her look like a lovely little houri 
in a pink cloud. 


|e Eee HAYBROOK appeared at the foot of the stairs just 
as she started down, and after a quick glance of sur- 
prise stood back politely for her to pass. : 

“What are you doing, back ?” asked Coles. 

“My God!” His lips shaped the words soundlessly. “I 
didn’t know you,” he said aloud. “Are you going to the 
Browells’, after all?” 

“T certainly am,’’ smiled Coles. 
for good, or what?” 

“No,” he said, and put up his hand to touch his tie in a 
dazed gesture. ‘No, I came back to see if you wouldn’t 
change your mind. It’s a nice party, nice crowd.” 

“Very well,” she told him solemnly. “Since you insist, 
T’ll change my mind. Let’s go, shall we?” She slipped her 
hand through his arm, and suddenly her laughter was a 


“Have you come home 


young, care-free sound in the quiet lounge. ‘“Won’t Marco 
be surprised!” 

“Have a good time,” said Mrs. Everd from the top of the 
stairs. “And don’t worry about the little girl.” 

“Thank you again a thousand times!’’ Coles turned and 
waved. “Good night!” 

And now suddenly it had all become a marvelous, won- 
derful thing—the fact that she would arrive at the party 
and find Marco and go up to him quickly to enjoy the very 
first of his surprise. And he would be pleased because she 
looked as well as anyone. Her dress—her nightgown of 
all things!—was beautiful. It would be fun telling Marco, 
whispering to him, waiting for the sound of his deep laugh. 


HE young American who had come to Haiti to build 

roads relinquished Isabelle when Marco touched his 
arm. “I enjoyed that so much,” she said mechanically and 
danced away with the beginnings of a dreamy smile on her 
lips. 


Presently she said: “This floor isn’t much, is it? Don’t 
you think it’s terribly hot in here?” She took her hand 
from the back of Marco’s neck to touch her hair. ‘Let’s 


go outside, where it’s cooler.” She eyed the long French 
windows leading out into an empty veranda. 

‘Don’t be fretful,’’ Marco replied, looking over the room- 
ful of people revolving languidly to recorded dance music. 

A dress; he was thinking. She might as well have 
come in anything at all; these people wouldn’t care... . 

“Heavens!” gasped Isabelle. ‘You don’t have to squeeze 
the breath out of me—not right here in public, Marco.” 

“Sorry.” He laughed and led her out on the veranda, 
where the moon came down like rain, and the view was a 
grove of mango trees. “Would you like a cigarette?” 

“No, thanks. Are you angry about something?” 

“I? No, why?” 

“T don’t know. You seem a little—upset tonight.” She 
moved nearer and spoke softly, her full, smiling lips not far 
from him. “Don’t worry about Coles being lonely. Harold 
Haybrook’s already back there by now.” 

He had an impulse to seize her by the shoulder and de- 
mand to know what she was talking about, what she was 
hinting at; but he held himself in check and waited. 

“He slipped out twenty minutes ago,” murmured Isabelle. 
“Of course it’s all perfectly innocent, I’m sure. Only-— 
when I offered to lend her a dress and she was so indiffer- 
ent, I thought—I wondered—”’ 

She broke off, laughing. 

“You're crazy.” He said it flatly, without inflection. 

She drew away a little, still laughing softly, and glanced 
at him over her shoulder. ‘Oh, go off, Marco! Every- 
body’s seen there’s something between them. Mind you, 
I don’t say it’s Coles’ fault. He’s attractive, if you like the 
type. I imagine he’s rich, too.” 

“What are you trying to say, anyway?” he demanded in 
an undertone. “What are you trying to do?” 

“Why, anything you want to make of it,’’ she replied 
teasingly. “No, but seriously, Marco. I think he’s at the 
bottom of all your trouble at the plantation. I think he’s 
trying to break up your business as a way to come between 
you and Coles. You see,” she added piously, “I notice these 
things, because I’m fond of my little cousin.” 

“Like hell you are.” He turned her then, as you’d turn 
a child around to speak clearly to it. ‘“You’d better give 
me the rest of it now,” he said directly into her face. 
“You've got something else on your mind.” 

Isabelle hesitated. ‘You knew he’s connected with a 
firm in America that imports hemp ?” she asked tentatively. 
“You didn’t? That’s funny—Coles knew.” 

Piling it up, piece by piece, she watched his lips and 
eyes for the score. That he saw through her motive only 
served to add spice; she liked his insolence as long as it 
centered his attention on her. Smiling, she put her hand 
beside his collar and waited. 

“Isabelle,” he said sternly, “if you’re making this up, 
V'1i—T’) murder you. Coles couldn’t have married me just 


to make a home for Missy. I won’t believe it. She’s not 
the type—” 
“Oh, stop worrying,” Isabelle said crossly. “If that’s 


all you’re going to do, let’s go back in and dance, my un- 
romantic— Well, dear me!” she broke off softly. “See 
who’s in there now!” 

Coles had just come in; behind her, with a look in his 
eyes that all the world might read, was Harold Haybrook. 
Dancers moved about them as they stood speaking to Paul 


and Ethel Browell. Coles’ eyes darted eagerly about the 
room, not finding the person she was looking for. 

Marco said something under his breath and took Isa- 
belle’s arm. “Did you say you wanted to dance?” 

They went in, and Isabelle walked before him to the edge 
of the waxed floor and held up her arms. Coles saw them 
just as they began dancing, and made for them with a 
radiant face. 

Smiling couples moved aside to let her pass. And then 
it happened. Marco met her eyes; he looked straight at 
her. Isabelle saw her, too. And they kept on dancing. 

She hesitated, bewildered, feeling the blood drain out of 
nee Lanes Harold caught up with her. ‘“Let’s dance,” he 
said. 

“No. No, I—’ Coles hesitated, swallowed. 
speak to Marco, please,” she said in a tight voice. 

“Well, come on, we'll find them. There they are over 
there.” 

(“Cornered,” she thought disjointedly. ‘“They’re liter- 
ally cornered in this end of the room, and now Marco will 
have to speak to me. He’ll have to stop dancing with Isa- 
belle, and at least look polite.” ) 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Hello, Coles.”” Marco’s eyes were blank. 

There was a short, ugly silence broken by Isabelle. 

“Why, hello, dear. I thought you weren’t coming.” 

“T changed my mind.” 

It was like standing up for execution. (“What has hap- 
pened? What have I done? Marco, how can you treat me 
this way ?”) 

Nothing aloud, just questions from eye to eye; and Mar- 
co’s eyes on hers were bleak, unanswering. 

Suddenly Coles turned, her dress coming alive with a 
whirling grace of its own. She could feel Isabelle’s eyes 
taking her in, from the flowers on her bare shoulders to 
the tips of her silver sandals. ‘Shall we dance, Harold?” 
He put his arm about her without a word. 

Poor Harold! He was a man in love and too intelligent 
to hope for anything. That night his face was not unlike 
Marco’s, watching her. He danced very little. 

Coles was an exquisite dancer (it was her one accom- 
plishment), and there were Jack Clark and Higgins and 
Henderson and the others; there were English and Ameri- 
cans from all over the island—men who had not danced 
with a perfect partner for years. She was never more than 
three minutes in one man’s arms. 

Around midnight Harold cut in. ‘You'll die of exhaus- 
tion,” he muttered. ‘Let me take you home, Coles.” 

“Have—is—’’ Finally she got it out: ‘‘Have Marco and 
Isabelle gone?” 

“They left half an hour ago. I told Marco Id bring you.” 

“Oh, you did!” All her hurt and anger flared unsteadily. 
“Suppose I want one of the others to take me home?” 

“Coles, darling—’’ Harold’s serious face bent above hers 
with a troubled look. “Don’t fight so hard. Maybe it isn’t 
all you think itis. Anyway—don’t, my dear.” 

It made her want to cry; it brought back everything she 
had been fending off all evening—remembrance of gentle- 
ness and goodness, of Marco when he had been tender and 
kind, not as he had been tonight, hard, cold, indifferent. 

“Yes,” she said suddenly, “‘let’s go. Let’s go now, if 
you’re ready.” 

Theirs was the last car in the yard. While Coles said 
good night to Paul and Ethel, Harold went to wake up their 
driver. 

As they moved through the warm night, Coles in her cor- 
ner sat perfectly still and wept. 

Presently Harold took one of her hands and crushed it 
against his shirt bosom in a queer, helpless gesture. “I 
can’t bear to see you cry,” he said at last. 

She tried, then, to check her tears. Just thinking of 
how embarrassed Harold must be, helped some. She was 
only vaguely conscious of his pounding heart against the 
back of her hand. 

“Coles—tell me one thing: You love him very much?” 

“You know I do.” 

“Oh. Well, yes. I guess I did.’’ Harold sighed and 
glanced at her through the semi-darkness. “This driver 
speaks no English,’ he said abruptly. 

Coles turned her head in faint inquiry. 

“I mean that—well, if I were to say I was in love with 
you, it wouldn’t mean a thing to him. Or,” he added after 
a short pause, “‘to you either.” 

“Ol ?tarold, I’m sorry—” 


“T want to 


“Never mind,” he said. ‘Want my handkerchief? We're 
almost home.” 

“No, thanks, I have one. You're very kind.” She with- 
drew her hand from his and opened her little bag. 

As he helped her out Coles said, “Good night, Harold,” 
and went quickly past the night porter and up the stairs. 

Past Isabelle’s room, where the light was on and Isabelle 
moved about; past Marco’s door (his light snapped out as 
she passed) and into her own room, where the blessed dark- 
ness met her like arms enfolding. 

This was at least familiar—her room and her few simple 
possessions around her; Melissa asleep beneath her net. 
Beyond the door was Marco, but the door stayed closed. 

“T was right,” she thought, “I was right from the very 
first. He doesn’t love me. He married me in a whirlwind 
of chivalry, or something. Pity, perhaps. And then— 
pity wasn’t enough.” 

What was to be done? Which way to turn?... Not 
tonight, she thought, not now, and pressed her palms over 
her hot eyelids. Tomorrow would do. . . . 

Tomorrow was more than just another day. All her 
life she would remember that next day—it was the day 
Missy disappeared. 

It happened between two ticks of the clock, two beats 
of the heart. At one moment Missy was around, playing, 
and the next she was gone. .. . Not only that, but every 
servant in the villa, except old Alexandre, disappeared. 
It was as though an evil wind had swept down out of the 
mountain and blown them all away. 

Coles went quietly and quite literally out of her mind. 


Chapter Ten 


ISSY had no idea where 
she was going. The path 
meandered upward and 
she followed it, singing 

little snatches of French 
nursery songs. She sang softly and progressed only a 
little at a time, for every now and then it was necessary 
to sit down on the grass and rest. 

In the shade it was cool; in the sun it was intensely hot. 
Now and then a lizard ran out over a sun-baked rock or a 
frog hopped from under a leaf. These things required her 
prolonged attention. 

Missy sat down for a rest and laid her straw hat beside 
her on a ledge of rock by the path. It was so quiet the 
slightest sound was startling, so that when a partridge 
sprang up suddenly out of a near-by clearing, she jumped 
and laughed, leaning back on her hands to watch it vanish 
into a small patch of blue between the treetops. 

She had eaten nothing since breakfast, and her internal 
clock told her it was about dinner-time at the villa. But 
the villa—and her mother—seemed far, far away; and 
while she had not the slightest idea how to get back to 
them, neither had she any doubt that her mother would 
come and fetch her. Only—if Mommie didn’t come soon, 
she was going to be very, very hungry. In fact, she was 
really quite hungry now. 

At this depressing thought, tears rose to Missy’s eyes 
and overflowed roundly, falling on her plump little hands. 
With a sob, Missy tucked up her feet and twisted her 
body so that she lay flat on her stomach on the warm 
stone, and wept. Presently she discovered a shiny brown 
ant coming up over the curved side of the rock. The ant, 
within an ace of being deluged by a falling tear, drew back 
from the splash and stood waving his antenne. Missy, 
her face wearing the rapt, inscrutable expression of a 
chess-player, moved her chin a fraction and waited for 
another tear to fall. There was only one left, and it missed 
him. 

Vexed, the little girl exerted all her considerable power 
of will, but no matter how she squeezed her eyelids to- 
gether and heaved her chest, no more tears would come. 
So after a while she got up in disgust and walked slowly 
along the path, her eyes on the ground in case something 
good to eat should appear there. 

The man standing in the clearing was someone Missy 
recognized perfectly well, having seen him twice before, 
but she chose to pretend that he was a total stranger, and 
that she was a casual passer-by. Perhaps she thought that 
if she spoke directly to him, he might stop what he was 
doing, and it was something she particularly wanted to see. 


He was making dolls. They were very much like the 
little one she had found on the front steps once, that had 
been taken from her and thrown away. 

“Hello,” said Missy, and laughed with delight when 
Justin Fougére gave a little leap and turned around quick- 
ly. “I’m lost,” she added engagingly. ‘Are you lost too?” 


T the villa it was after ten e’clock before Missy’s ab- 

sence was discovered. When Celes thought back over 

it later, she could remember each minute of that morning. 

She had overslept, so that when she came down to break- 

fast at eight o’clock, Marco had finished and gone off some- 
where, leaving her no message. 

Alexandre had brought her breakfast, and while she ate, 
Missy had come in from the yard and given her mother a 
good-morning kiss. Coles had sent her out again to play. 

Then Sheila Everd had come in from the terrace and up 
to the table, obviously dying to talk about the party. Coles 
asked her to sit down and have another breakfast with her. 

“Another? I haven’t had any yet,’ laughed Sheila. 
She wore a dewy-eyed look that Coles took to be the norma! 
expression of a young girl after a party. 

“Did you have a gcod time?” she’d asked, watching the 
girl tackle an orange served local-fashion, the whole peeled 
fruit speared on a silver fork. 

“Oh, lovely,” breathed Sheila. “Jack Clark brought 
Daddy and me home. Afterward we went for a little 
drive. It was perfectly beautiful!” 

“You—ah—let Dr. Everd out here first?” asked Coles, 
amused, 

“Naturally. Mrs. Laseby, do you think Mcther and 
Daddy would let me stay on here? In Haiti, I mean.” 

“Why—what for?” Coles pushed a fingerbowl across 
the table. “You don’t mean permanently, do you?” 

“Um-hum,” nodded Sheila, her thick chestnut hair bob- 
bing vigorously. ‘‘Maybe.” 

Coles lowered her cup thoughtfully. 
Not Jack Clark?” - 

“Why not? Have you anything against him?” 

“Not a thing,” said Coles. “All I know about Jack 
Clark is that he’s a blond, blue-eyed New Englander, and 
that he works for the sugar company at Fort Freedom. 
If I were your parents, I’d want to know a lot more than 
that. I like him, of course, but after all—” 

“T know. Don’t say it.” Sheila put up her hand. “Item 
one: I’m too young. Well, I’m not too young; I’m almost 
twenty. Item two: I haven’t known him very long. But 
listen, Mrs. Laseby: Ever since the picnic, I’ve been nuts 
about him. People don’t have to know someone a hundred 
years nowadays to know what they’re like. Why, Jack is 
—is—” Her voice had trailed off and her blue eyes 
widened with dreamy intensity. Then her smile flashed 
out. “Don’t give me away, will you?” 

“Like a streak, of course,’ Coles bantered gayly. 

Presently it was time for Missy’s lesson. Colea taught 
her regularly every day for thirty minutes, even on Sun- 
days, according to a curriculum she had devised to combine 
pre-school and Sunday-school training. 

Melissa was not in the nursery or the bedroom, or in 
Marco’s room er any of the others. Isabelle, breakfasting 
with a book, looked up to say she had not seen ihe child. 
Coles came dewnstairs and steed on the terrace, calling. 
“Melissa! Oh, Missy! Missy—where are you?” 

Once she called Tinette’s name; then she circled the 
yard. The ceek-heuse was strangely silent, and there was 
not a soul inside it, or anywhere in sight. Suddenly, in 
blind panic, Celes began te search. 

By the time she got back te the front driveway, Sheila, 
standing on the terrace, toek ene look at her and ran down 
to her side. “What on earth’s the matter? You're as 
white as a sheet!” 

“Missy,” Celes managed to say. “Yeu have seen her, 
haven’t you?” She put a pleading hand on Sheila’s arm. 
“She was eut here awhile ago, wasn’t she?” 

“Why, yes, I think so. Yes, she was.” Sheila’s eyes 
grew large. “Can’t you find her?” 

Coles gave a little moan and turned te goinside. “What 
shall I do?” she whispered. “What shall I do?” 

Sheila looked distressed. ‘Don’t werry, Mrs. Laseby,” 
she offered dubiously. 

“But the servants—they’re all gone!” cried Coles fran- 
tically. “You don’t understand; something’s happened—” 

“Here comes Jack!” Sheila’s face mirrored relief. “He'll 
know what to do!” 


“Who is it, Sheila? 


At first, regarding Missy, Jack seemed unimpressed. 
But when he heard about the disappearance of all the 
Haitians on the place, his eyes betrayed him. Coles could 
feel her heart freeze over, and she turned away. 

“T must find Marco,” she whispered, and suddenly every 
atom of her being was filled with the need for Marco here 
at her side. He would know how to find Melissa. 

“He’s down at the plantation,” said Jack. “Anyway, 
he was on his way there awhile ago. I'll get him on the 
phone and tell him.” 

Then everyone seemed to arrive together. Dr. and Mrs. 
Everd returned from church, and Harold and Anne Reth- 
ledge came back together, having met down in the town, 
and even Isabelle dressed and came down—all of them in 
the space of fifteen minutes or so. 

They gathered and stood looking at her helplessly. 
Harold and Dr. Everd agreed that the Civil Guard, which 
was also the police of Haiti, should be notified; but each 
hesitated te do anything until Marco came. Jack Clark 
said, “I'll phone him again,” and at that moment Marco 
arrived. He came through the little crowd there in the of- 
fice and took Coles’ hands and bent over and kissed her. 

“Tg it—true?” she asked, looking up uncertainly. “She 
really is gone, Marco?” 

There was no need for him to answer. She saw his eyes 
and her own pupils widened with such a look of raw fear 
that involuntarily he put his hand across her upper face 
and held it there, pressing her head gently against him. 

Someone said: ‘Why don’t we send for the police?” 
And Marco, his hand sliding back across his wife’s hair, 
said: “I’ve talked to them already. Some of them will 
come along here soon. Meanwhile—” 

He turned and spoke directly to Coles, forcing her to 
look at him. “Nothing can happen to Melissa,” he said 
quietly. “She’s strayed off and is lost, that’s all. We'll 
find her soon. They promised to send out whole platoons 
of men to search, Coles. Pull yourself together, dear. I’d 
like to go out and hunt too.” 

There was a brisk stir of relief among the men present. 
All of them were ready to go; none of them, except perhaps 
young jack Clark, realized the particular kind of fear 
that made Marco keep his voice so carefully casual, that 
squeezed Coles’ heart dry. 


N the little stir of general movement caused by Marco’s 
words, Mre. Everd exclaimed: ‘“Why—here’s Alex- 
andre! I thought you said the help had all left—” 

“J came back,” said Alexandre in a dull voice. He went 
directly up to Coles and stood in a curiously limp, beaten 
way, his shoulders drooping. 

Looking at him, Coles felt the last of her hope wither 
and die. This was a man terrified almost beyond speech. 
H's eyes, when he lifted them from the floor, relled wildly, 
like those of a frightened horse, and his hands helding his 
old felt hat trembled visibly. Marco took one of Coles’ 
hands in his. 

“What has happened to her?” whispered Coles. “Tell 
me, Alexandre. You must tell me!” 

“J don’t know,” said the man, in the slurred, rapid patois 
of his country. “I knew nothing—I swear it.” He glanced 
at her pleadingly. 

Marce said: ‘‘Where are the others? Tell us why they 
ran off like this.” His quiet, level voice was perfectly im- 
passive. 

“Sir, I tell you I know nothing. I came back because 
you and Madame have been kind te me; I weuld net leave 
Madame alene with no one to care fer the guests. That is 
all.’ Eeven in his shattered state, there was a certain dig- 
nity about the eld man. 

Marce let go of Celes’ hand and stepped ferward. “Lis- 
ten carefully, Alexandre,” he said. “Our child means more 
to us than anything in the world; the rest doesn’t matter. 
Tell us where we can find her, and you may go tea, if you 
like. No one blames you for what has happened.” 

In the silence that followed, Coles conta hear the loud, 
uneven beating of her own heart. She tried to held her 
breath, as though that might help her to listen. In that 
circle ef white faces Alexandre’s leoked like the burnt-out 
ashes of an old charcoal fire. 

And then, for no apparent reason, Alexandre’s manner 
changed. He seemed to stand a little straighter, to lift his 
head with some confidence. “I told you, I don’t know,” he 
said. “Alexandre does not lie to anyone, not even the 
touriste blanc. As for me,’’—he shrugged philosophically 


—‘if the eye is on me, it’s on me.” He turned and walked 
out of the room, 

“Well!” murmured Mrs. Everd. 
oy ‘the eye?’ ” 

“The evil eye,” said Jack Clark. ‘Voodoo stuff.” 

“Jack!” whispered Sheila with a glance at Coles’ face. 

“That Alexandre,” said Isabelle clearly, “knows what’s 
osecome of Missy. What Marco should have done is beat 
it out of him.” 

Coles looked at her with faint horror. 

“That,” put in Dr. Everd, ‘would be a very grave mis- 
take. They tell me it’s a high crime down here to strike a 
flaitian with your fist or hand; it’s the worst insult they 
know; worse than shooting a man, even.” 

Marco, who had been studying Coles’ face with grave 
>yes, glanced up. ‘‘Let Alexandre alone, all of you,” he 
ordered sharply. ‘‘The man was decent enough to come 
back. He didn’t have to. Whatever this is, we’ll get to the 
bottom of it without’’—he shot a cold glance at Isabelle— 
“without hysterics.” 

Harold said: ‘Here are the police, Marco. Do you want 
us to clear out?” 

A captain of the Garde d@’Haiti and a guardsman in khaki 
were crossing the lounge. 

“If you’d all wait outside, I'd appreciate it.” Marco 
walked toward the office doorway and stood there waiting 
to greet the officials. ‘And Harold,” he added as the other 
passed him going out, “stick around, if you will. Maybe 
we can work out a couple of searching-parties of our own.” 

“You bet,” said Harold fervently. 

Questions were put to Coles by the police, and she an- 
swered somehow. She heard the captain’s courteous assur- 
ances, heard Marco offer a reward (far larger than he could 
afford) and watched the two men finally take their leave. 

From long habit she had risen to say good-by, and now 
she stood at Marco’s side, and they were alone. He turned 
and put his arms around her, and she leaned limply against 
him. 

“Darling—” was all he said. But his cheek was warm 
on hers and she felt a little comforted. No need to keep up 
a decent front with Marco. He understood. . 

Shame filled her when she recalled Marco’s words to 
Alexandre: “Our child means more to us than anything-——” 
He had said “our child,” not “the little girl.” 

She began to tremble so violently that Marco took her 
by the arms, 

“Listen,” he said, and he said it urgently, his lips and 
2yes only a little way from hers. ‘Listen to me, Coles: 
i've made fun of all your dreads and fears of this place. 
(’ve said nothing could happen; but it has. But remember 
this! When we get her back safely—and I know we will— 
you'll never be tormented again.” 

He had been edging unconsciously toward the door as he 
talked, and there was a bright, almost fanatical flame in 
his hazel eyes. ‘Good-by for a little while.” He came back 
quickly across the short distance between them and kissed 
ner. “Try not to worry too much. I'll keep in touch—” 

He went out fast, collecting Harold and the other men 
around him as he passed through the lounge. A moment 
iater Coles heard cars start up and drive away. 


“What does he mean 


” 


Ohapter Eleven 


HE man named Justin 
Fougére stood stock still 
and looked at Missy, who 
‘ < returned his stare with 
° ; unembarrassed interest. 
“What are you eee here?” he asked at length. “Who's 
with you? Who came up the mountain with you?” 

“Nobody,” she explained patiently. “That’s why I’m 
lost.” 

Fougére had not once taken his eyes off her all this time, 
and now he seemed to make up his mind. 

“Come with me,” he said abruptly, and walked over to 
her, putting away his claspknife as he came. 

Missy backed off in sudden uneasiness. 

“Come along,” he said impatiently, and reached behind 
her for one of her hands. 

Missy stood her ground, but she began to cry, first a lit- 
tle and then louder and louder, so that when he stooped and 
picked her up, ber face was a bright convulsed pink, and 
her eyes were tightly shut. 


Even then she was not so much frightened as confused. 
To be lost, and then to be found by a grown-up you didn’t 
like after all, and on top of that to be so hungry you were 
all hollow inside—it was altogether too much for her. 

“Be quiet,” ordered the man as he walked on. “Hush!” 
He gave her a little shake and tightened one arm across the 
calves of her legs, for her sandaled feet were kicking him 
lustily in the hip-bone. ‘You be still,” he commanded 

‘or I'll put you down right here and leave you. Then you'll 
really be lost.” 

Missy subsided somewhat. The thought of being left 
behind, hungry and weary, had a sobering effect. “All 
right,” she managed through her sobs. “Where are we go- 
ing—to your house?” 

“T’ll take you to my grandfather Platon,” he muttered, 
apparently as much to himself as to her. ‘He’ll hear about 
this, anyway. Why, he might even—” 

“T know,” said Missy precociously. ‘Alexandre and 
Tinette talked about him. Iheard them. Will there be any 
dinner?” 

“Of course, of course! Listen, ti fille. Tell him I found 
you all alone in the woods. Tell him you found me, in 
truth. That you came out for a walk and got lost, and we 
met by accident. Will you remember that?” 

“Of course,” said Missy in disgust. “Put me down and 
let me walk. We’ll get there faster.” 

The path, after all its elaborate twists and turns, had 
broadened, but it still climbed in wide tangents always up- 
ward. Fougére put the little girl down on the ground with 
relief, and they went on together hand in hand.... She 
was about to mention her appetite again, when suddenly 
they arrived at the modest caille of Platon. 

To Missy there was nothing sinister about the old man 
who sat smoking just inside the doorway. He had dark 
ivory parchmented skin with many varieties of wrinkles, all 
running south. He had a nose that curved like a scimitar, 
and a straggly set of old-man whiskers. His color was 
many shades lighter than that of his own grandson; for 
Platon, like another and more famous man of Haitian de- 
scent—Alexandre Dumas——was a quarteronne. 

When Melissa first saw him, he had already fixed his eye 
on Justin Fougére with so ferocious an expression that the 
dapper little man dropped her hand and approached the 
doorway like a schoolboy expecting the whip. 

“What is the meaning of this?” demanded the quadroon 
in Creole. “Is it possible you have brought here the child 
of—” 

“Hold your tongue, Grandfather.” Fougére slipped in 
through the doorway with Missy trailing after him. ‘One 
understands French and most Creole.” 

“Bonjour,” said Missy politely. Brought up to expeet 
some kind of introduction, she waited. When no one spoke, 
she added, “I’m Mademoiselle Laseby,” using her favorite 
name for herself. ‘“What’s your name? Are you Platon?” 

Platon’s wrinkles rearranged themselves, and a most pe- 
culiar expression flitted across his face. ‘You’ve heard 
of me?” he asked civilly in his own language. 

“Oui.” Missy glanced around her at the plain, rather 
bare cabin. ‘At our house we sometimes have supper very 
early,” she said. ‘On Sundays, especially.” 

“Indeed?” Platon tipped his head on one side and studied 
her. ‘Won't you sit down, Mademoiselle Laseby ?” 

Missy perched herself on a plain wooden chair. “When 
I left home, it was before dinner-time—” she began. 

“She's hungry,” explained Fougére briefly. 

Platon, who seemed to be alone there, hurriedly put to- 
gether what seemed to Missy a very satisfaetory meal. 
There was a little rice, a little fish, coffee black-burnt in the 
Haitian fashion (she had never before tasted coffee, and 
set it down quickly) and a plump, enormous mango. 

While the child ate, the two men went off in a corner and 
talked furiously. 

“But Grandfather, I tell you I couldw’t just take her 
back to the villa,” Fougére said in a wild voice. “There 
were reasons—you don’t understand. As it is, if they find 
out I—” 

“So you had to bring her here!” said the other bitterly. 
“A child who speaks Creole like one of us! Who knew me 
even before she came! God knows what trouble may come 


of this, you chicken-hearted fool—” 
“But F thought you might think of something we can 
do 


“Do? I'll tell you what you’re going to do! You're go- 
ing to take her down the mountain as fast as your legs 


will walk, and you’re going to find a gendarme and put her 
in his care. I ought to make you take her back to the villa 
yourself, personally.” 

Missy got own from the table in a welter of sticky yel- 
low mango juice and asked to have her face and hands 
wiped. When that had been done, she said she wanted to 
go home. 

“Oui; sans doute.” Platon nodded to her gravely. “You 
are an extraordinarily self-possessed young girl,’ he told 
her, using the full French “fillette,” instead of the usual 
Haitian diminutive, “ti fille.’ ‘Thank God,” he added, 
“for all our sakes, that no harm has come to you.” 


COLES was so exhausted that her mind seemed to have 

shrunk. She was unable to think sensibly, or finis} 
her own thoughts. Her brain felt withered like a brown 
hickory nut rattling around in her skull. To wait and wait, 
and to do nothing! Was there any torture like it? 

She went over to the washstand and dipped a towel in the 
pitcher and wiped her face, pressing the damp cloth for a 
moment over her throbbing eyes and forehead. After 
that she ran a comb across her hair and went out, closing 
the door quietly. From the head of the stairs she heard a 
low hum of voices in the lounge. At the turn of the land- 
ing she saw the little group sitting near Isabelle’s swine, 
and in their midst was Jack Clark. She had not heard his 
car arrive, and she paused in surprise at seeing him there, 
They were all so intent, no one noticed her come dowi- 
stairs. 

“T wouldn’t tell her,’ Anne Rethledge was saying. 

“But what does it mean?” demanded Sheila Everd. “TI 
mean, finding Missy’s hat in one place and those ashes and 
all in another isn’t—” 

“Near by,” corrected Jack. “Oh, it may not mean any- 
thing, of course, but this big black tree is what they call a 
mapou. It has something to do with their religious cere- 
monies.” 

Coles, reeling slightly, thought, “J will not faint,” and 
hung on to consciousness with all the power that was in 
her. After a moment she was able to let go of the newel- 
post and slip out through the pantry door. 

Curiously, she felt drawn by some inner necessity to talk 
to Alexandre, and she sought him out now, walking with 
quick, nervous steps and tense shoulders across the yard. 

“Alexandre,” she began without preliminary, “I think 
they’ve found Melissa’s hat.” 

The man, having offered her a chair, went back and stood 
behind the kitchen table where he was making sandwiches 
for supper. 

“Have they, madame?” 

“Yes.” In her desperation Coles felt suddenly very 
strong. Her head seemed phenomenally clear. It was as 
though she had all the rest of her life to sit here and deal 
with this situation. ‘“Now,” she said slowly, “I think it’s 
time you told me the truth. Who took her away? Was it 
Tinette? Toussaint? One of the boys?” 

“No, not any of them. I don’t know who.” 

“Then why did the staff run away? Did they think 
they’d be blamed? Are they afraid of us?” 

Alexandre nodded. ‘Not of you; of Fougére.” 

“Hougére!” cried Coles. “What has he to do with this?” 

Alexandre put down the silver knife with which he was 
spreading potted ham and reached for a fresh loaf of 
oread. “For a long time,” he began, ‘“Fougére has been 
after all of us to leave you. Naturally he feels you cast 
insults on his honor when you dismissed him. He has been 
aere, telling us we must leave our jobs. The same at the 
3isal plantation of M. Laseby, too.” 

“Go on,” Coles said faintly. 

“After the little girl disappeared, they were afraid to 
stay here. Because if he dared do that, he might do—other 
things—to the rest of us. It was he who left wangas 
around where one could see them.” 

Coles, trying to get her voice back, swallowed painfully. 
‘Where can this Fougére be found?” she asked at last. “if 
you'll tell me that, [’ll do anything you ask, Alexandre. 
Anything.” 

But of course, madame. His home, where his mother 
and father live, is just beyond Fort Freedom. Only—” 

“Only what?” prodded Coles. 

“Platon,” whispered the other, glancing across his shoul- 
ler. “Without his grandfather, Justin Fougére is nobody,” 
re added contemptuously. “But if, as he says, Platon is 
1elping him—” 


The old porter ceased abruptly and gave her a half- 
pleading, half-suspicious look. Coles held herself together 
by sheer will-power, her nails biting like raw metal in the 
thin palms of her hands. 

“What’s he like, this Platon?” she demanded. 
about him. What can he do?” 

“Anything,” said Alexandre simply. ‘He can stop the 
croaking of the frogs as easily as you or I can stop the 
whistle of that teakettle there on the stove. All he does 
is something in his mind, and every frog in Haiti stops at 
precisely the same instant. Then, when he is ready, he 
can start them up again. That,” continued Alexandre, 
“T have heard with my own ears. Moreover, I have seen 
a big strong man in his prime sicken and die within a 
week, because Platon willed it. And I have seen—” 

Coles got up hurriedly. ‘Where is this Platon? Where 
does he live?” 

Alexandre withdrew a few steps, looking startled. 
Whether the idea she suggested was new to him, or whether 
the thought of anyone deliberately seeking out Platon in 
person horrified him, there was no way of knowing. 

“Where does he live?” Coles insisted. 

“Near the top of this mountain,’ mumbled Alexandre; 
and walking to the open door, he pointed vaguely. “Up 
that way. Anyone will direct you.” He crossed the yard 
toward the servants’ quarters and went inside, shutting 
the door after him. 

Coles, sitting there alone in the clean, humid kitchen, 
thought: “Frogs. Charms. The evil eye. Why, none of 
those things could harm Missy—” 

And at that precise moment she heard Missy’s voice 
calling her, and she thought, “Now I am out of my mind!” 
—and fainted. 

Sheila Everd and Jack Clark found her, and Jack car- 
ried her into the villa. A moment later she opened her 
eyes on Missy’s uneasy little face. 

“You sick, Mommie?” Missy had that slightly embar- 
rassed look that she wore when she expected a scolding. 

Coles gave one convulsive grab and held the child against 
her heart. It was almost more than she could bear. 

“Are you all right, darling?” She ran her hands quickly 
over Missy’s little body. ‘Have you—has anyone hurt 
you? Who brought you home?” 

“That man.” Missy pointed, and the feminine crowd 
around her moved aside a little. Jack Clark nodded at a 
young Haitian soldier whom Coles in her excitement had 
not even seen. 

At that moment Marco and Harold came in, and Missy 
sensed immediately that she was the center of interest, not 
only to all these grown-up women but to the men as well. 

She went over and put up her arms, and Marco picked 
her up and kissed her. ‘Well! he said. ‘Look who’s 
here! It’s about time you came home, Miss Muffet.” 

The soldier explained that he had found Missy standing 
in the middle of a main road; that she told him who she 
was (anyway, he’d recognized her at once) and said that 
she wanted to be taken home. She would not tell him, the 
young Haitian said, how she got there. And that was all. 

So Marco gave him his reward and shook hands with 
him, and he went away. 

“Now,” Marco said, when everyone had settled in a 
semicircle of chairs, “Jet’s hear about your trip, Missy.” 


“Tell me 


WES told her story with great satisfaction, never hav- 
ing had an audience like this one before. She told 
everything: How Platon had scolded his grandson and or- 
deved him to return her at once; how Fougére, a grown 
man, played with dolls. 

Coles took a tighter hold around Missy’s waist. ‘Dar- 
ling, aren’t you even hungry?” 

“f had my supper.” Missy rolled her eyes up at her 
mother. ‘Mommie, did you save me some ice cream?” 

It was then that everyone become aware that the serv- 
ants had come back. Two waiters moved about near the 
pantry door, preparing to lay the tables for supper, and 
Tinette hovered about, apparently waiting for Missy. 

No one commented, and Coles was glad. Suddenly it 
was like any other Sunday in the late afternoon. Out- 
side, twilight came down abruptly, and in ten minutes or 
so it would be dark. Dark—but Missy was safely home 
and in her arms! 

Somehow, without going out to see, Coles knew that 
Toussaint and his helper had come back and were in the 
kitchen preparing supper. Missy’s head began to nod. 


Coles gathered her and tried to rise, but Marco got up 
from his chair and said, “I’ll take her upstairs for you,” 
and picked the child up in his arms. 

He put Missy down on her bed and stood around while 
Coles undressed her. Missy was as limp as a rag doll. 

“I’m not even going to bathe her,” said Coles, looking 
up. “Would you? She’s so dead tired, and it won’t hurt 
her this once, do you think ?” 

“T shouldn’t think so,” he said, and came to stand look- 
ing down at Missy sound asleep in her white pajamas. 
“She’s a cute kid,” he said softly. “If anything had hap- 
pened to her, I’d—” 

“So would I,” said Coles quickly, and get up off the side 
of the bed. “Marco, I’m so happy I could fly. Please kiss 
me.” 

Instantly his arms were around her, and his mouth was 
on hers. She could feel his heart beating against her. 

After a while she drew back and looked up at him, her 
hands resting along his arms. 

“Marco—” 

“What?” he asked. 

“I suppose it’s too late tonight, but tomerrow I think 
I ought to go and find that man Platen and—and reward 
him, somehow.” 

Marco’s eyes widened. “Good Lord!” he said softly. 
The corners of his mouth deepened. “And you're the girl 
who’s afraid of the sound of their drums!” 


Chapter Twelve 


HE path the young Haiti- 
an soldier had pointed out 
to her was reugh, and the 
sun was a blade of fire 
darting at Coles’ face and 
arms and hands. Glancing this way and that, she ran over 
in her mind the things she would say to the witch-doctor. 

“Platon,” she thought. “What’s he like? Hew will it 
feel to shake hands with a voedeo witch-docter?” 

She had insisted on coming alene to thank the creature 
for letting her child go. To give him a reward of money. 
It had been her own idea to do this thing—to toil on foot 
up the steep, rough incline (indeed, there was no other 
way to get there), and to take no guide and no protector 
with her. She had an instinct to do it the hard way. 

It was almest as though deep dewn inside she had her 
own atavistic instincts—about paying tribute, making a 
humble return ef thanks. No matter who er what this man 
was, he had given her the greatest gift within human 
power: he had given her back Missy, alive, well, unmarked 
physically or spiritually. She had already thanked her 
God, and new she would thank this becour. . 

It was the mest lenely place Celes had ever been in; there 
must be peeple living somewhere en this mountain, she 
reflected, but there was ne sound, ne trace. Ne ax rang 
against a tree bele, ne voice sheuted commands to a beast 
at plew. Didn't these people ever get out and work lustily, 
noisily? Didn’t they ever call at the tep of their lungs to 
their children, er sing ever a washtub? Or did they sleep 
all day and spend their nights at cockfights and pagan 
ceremonies, dancing and drumming? 

Thinking these things, Celes turned left around the thick 
bole of a gnarled mahegany tree, and came face te face 
with Platen. 

Somehow she knew instantly who he was—the curving 
nose, the kinky hair that lay like gray fleece against a 
pale brewn skull, the straggly white beard. He wore faded 
denim treusers and a clean shirt, and both hands rested 
on a peanut-straw hat held like a warrior’s shield against 
his chest. His hands were the color of very old, yellowed 
ivory; they were strong, beautiful hands, neither withered, 
nor gnarled with age, nor knetted with hard labor. 

“Bonjour, Madame Laseby,” the man greeted her. Their 
eyes met and held a moment before Coles managed to say: 
“Bonjour. Are you—Platon?” 

“Oui, madame.” 

“You knew my name,” said Coles suddenly, 

“Oh, yes. I was on my way to meet you. But now you 
are almost at my door, it seems.” 

“Why, how did you know I was coming?” she asked in 
surprise. 

“One hears,” murmured the other, glancing off across 
the valley. ‘““Won’t you come in?” 


Platon’s cabin was set in a little clearing at the edge of 
a deep gorge, so that from his doorway the eye could 
travel hundreds of miles across treetops and into the blue. 

Coles, as the man stood aside to let her enter, glanced 
around her with a quick, nervous flutter of the eyes. No 
one else was visible; the place had an indescribable air of 
being deserted except for the two of them. 

Platon offered her a chair, a gourd of icy spring water, 
a bowl of fruit and a feather fan. She sat down and drank 
the water gratefully. 

“Thank you,” she said in French, handing back the drip- 
ping gourd. ‘That was delicious. No; nothing to eat, 
thank you.” 

He sat down opposite and looked at her with the choco- 
late-brown, unfathomable eyes of his race. 

“You look,” said Coles suddenly, “as though you were 
reading my mind.” 

“Oh, no!” replied the other, smiling a little. “I would 
not be so impolite, I assure you.” 

“But you can read people’s minds?” she persisted, cast- 
ing about for clues by which to judge the man. 

“Everyone reads the minds of his fellow-men to some 
extent,” Platon teld her gravely. He spoke in French, with 
only the faintest Creole slurring of his syllables. 

“T heard,” replied Coles after a moment, “that yeu could 
make all the fregs in Haiti step bellowing at a given signal, 
and that no one else could de that—ne one. Is it true?” 

Platon looked amused. “There are a great many frogs 
in Haiti, madame.” He darted a sly glance at her. ‘“Ru- 
mors are so often exaggerated, don’t you think?” 

It was as though he had said aloud: “Come, new; what 
else have you heard about me?’ But Coles would not be 
drawn yet. She was sizing him up, waiting for her 
thoughts te clear, her pounding bleod to settle. 

He was a great deal less formidable than she had ex- 
pected. Subconsciously she had expected a rather dirty 
old man stewing something horrible in an iron pot. It 
was disconcerting to have him look so like a sepia edition 
of one of her father’s friends, especially when she had come 
to present him with money. She could not help admiring 
the smoothness of his social polish. 

Astonishi she theught, and glanced again about the 
bare whitewashed walls afid up at the thatched ceiling, 
wondering if the absence of all outward signs of witch- 
craft was not in a sense more sinister than a few gaudy 
feathers and beads, a few bleached bones. 

“You're leoking for the wangas?” inquired Platen po- 
litely. 

Coles jumped. “Why, no,” she lied, and let it go at that. 

“How is Mademoiselle Laseby?” inquired the other. 
“She reached home well and safely, I hope?” 

“Thank you, yes,” said Coles. “You were very kind 
to her.” 

“She told you she was found near here by my grandson? 
That he breught her straight to me?” 

“Yes—oh, yes,” agreed Coles. ‘‘We know now that she 
ran away from home.” 

A leok of rélief cressed the eld man’s face. 

“T den’t suppose,’ continued Coles, “that we’ll ever 
know all her adventures, but she told us you sent her home 
in charge ef that—of your grandson. You are not at all 
like him,” she added in a burst ef candor. 

Platen was silent. There was an air of great dignity 
about him as he sat there acress from her, his hat beside 
him on the clean floor, his curiously elegant, aristecratic 
hands folded in his lap. 

Celes played with the wooden clasp of her green linen 
bag and thought: “How can I offer this man money? Hew 
can I tip him as though he were a servant?” 

“To tell the truth,” she said uncertainly, “I came up 
here te thank you for what you did—and to offer you 
seme sort of—compensation. But now that I’ve met you 
I—well, I—”’ She rose suddenly and held out her hand. 
“All I can do is thank you from the bottom of my heart, 
beth for my husband and myself.” 

He had risen quickly, and the look on his face as he 
shook hands was ail Coles needed to tell her she’d guessed 
right. He was enormously pleased. 

“Thank you, madame,” said Platon. “It was an honor 
to be of service. Your coming here was most gracious— 
most kind—” 

“It’s you who’ve been kind,” murmured Coles. ‘You let 
the staff come back to the villa too. I appreciate that. 
It’s very hard to run a hotel without help—” 


“That grandson of mine!” The old man’s voice was 
harsh with annoyance. “Madame, please sit down and let 
me explain: Justin is a conceited boy, badly spoiled by his 
mother—” 

Coles sat down again. 

Justin Fougére, Platon told her, had loved having the 
title of the villa’s manager under the absentee ownership 
of the late Mr. Pettiford. When the new owners came and 
relieved Justin of his duties, the young man complained 
bitterly to all his friends and to his grandfather. 

“I told him to forget what could no longer be his, and 
to divert himself with politics, cockfighting or literary 
composition,” said the old man contemptuously. “He is 
well provided for financially; his father is one of the well- 
to-do men of Fort Freedom.” 

However, the grandson had turned his back on advice 
and spent most of his time devising ways to discourage the 
newcomers and thus eliminate them from the island. He 
had hoped that the Lasebys would find business conditions 
intolerable, give up, and go back to America. 

“To that end, he has been coaxing the staff to leave the 
villa, I hear; and from time to time has deposited a simple 
charm for them to find, in hopes of scaring them into run- 
ning off. More than that, I’m afraid, he’s been using my 
name to give his threats authority.” 

Platon got up and paced a few steps back and forth 
behind his chair. When his intelligent old eyes were no 
longer on her, Coles felt the spell of his personality begin- 
ning to fade. (‘‘That’s all very well,’ she thought. ‘He’s 
clearing himself nicely. But I wonder—’) 

“As for the affairs of madame your cousin,” Platon con- 
tinued, ‘there was no excuse whatever for Justin’s med- 
dling in them.” While Coles stared in astonishment, he 
added: “Please convey my apologies to Madame Cow- 
bridge.” 

“Mademoiselle Cowbridge,” she corrected mechanically. 
BY, what do you mean? What else do you know about 
us?” 

Platon studied her shrewdly for a moment. “She hasn't 
told you, then,” he said. It was a statement, rather than 
a question. 

Coles, listening to the soft liquid syllables that followed, 
felt her spine stiffen with amazement. When Platon 
finished, she sat for a moment, trying to collect her wits 
for an orderly departure. Once more she sensed the force- 
ful personality of this man who worked his will, perhaps, 
through weaker men like Justin Fougére. 

“How could you possibly know all these things?” she 
asked, looking at him with troubled eyes. 

Suddenly Platon surprised her. He laughed. It was 
a pleased, artless laughter, and Coles found herself smiling 
a little in sympathy without knowing why. 

“You came expecting black magic, didn’t you?” he 
asked. ‘Once I saw in motion pictures a bocour—what 
they called a voodoo witch-doctor. It was most amusing.” 

Coles, meeting his glance, felt a little self-conscious. 

“In every business there must be some showmanship,” 
continued the old man tolerantly. “In your country the 
young doctor writes a prescription in Latin, when a pinch 
of soda would give the same results.” 

“You mean, the customers pay their money, and they’re 
entitled to a good show,” said Coles suddenly in English. 

“Pardon, madame?” 

“Nothing. You still haven’t explained how you knew 
all that about my cousin.” 

Platon’s shrug was all-French. “It’s quite simple. Jus- 
tin goes everywhere and knows everyone. He is a born 
gossip, and attracts news. Tidbits of it cling to his mind 
like burrs to a dog’s tail. I have only to comb out his 
mental reservoir once in a while to know all that goes on 
for miles around, I assure you.” 

“He has made trouble enough for us in our household,” 
suggested Coles with a frown. “Why, he must be the one 
who’s been driving away my husband’s workmen at the 
plantation, too! Of course!” 

“It will not happen again,” Platon assured her. “I have 
dealt with Justin. He knows better than ever to try his 
childish tricks on any of you again. Believe me, you may 
rely on me.” 

Somehow, Coles did. She was satisfied, as she rose and 
picked up her hat and bag, that the old man spoke the 
truth and would keep his word. 

Platon walked with her part of the way, conversing po- 
litely and holding back the branches across her path. 


“But what about the frogs!” exclaimed Coles suddenly. 
“Tf that isn’t magic, then what is it?” 

Platon chuckled. ‘Madame insists on being credulous, 
even after I myself deflate my reputation?” 

It passed through Coles’ mind that when he had gone 
his way, and she hers, they might never meet again. That 
Platon would stay on his mountaintop and she in her own 
little circle nearer the towns and the sea. But they were 
somehow friends, and always would be. 

She had gone searching for him in fear and trembling, 
and come away with a better understanding of the Haitian 
mind and way. She had climbed a mountain thinking of 
Platon as a sinister creature; at best only an illiterate 
witch-doctor— 

Hastily Coles checked her thoughts, almost as though 
she had been thinking out loud. Was there, or wasn’t 
there, a twinkle in his eye at this moment? 

“Au revoir, madame,” said Platon. ‘My respects to 
mademoiselle your daughter, if you please. And ma- 
dame—” 

“Yes sie 

“Watch out for the little girl’s tonsils. Even an illiterate 
witch-doctor notices certain signs.” 

Definitely there was a twinkle in his eye! Coles blushed. 
“T will,” she agreed, and smiled at him. 

Platon returned her smile, took off his hat for a small 
bow, and left her. 


Chapter Thirteen 


OW the villa had visitors. 
As Coles turned in at the 
gate, she counted four 
strange cars parked along 
the driveway as well as 
the usual dinner-hour number of cars belonging to Jack 
Clark and the other bachelors. Marco’s station-wagon 
stood at the side entrance. 

Sheila Everd came running down the driveway to meet 
her. “Are you all right, Mrs. Laseby ?” she asked anxious- 
ly. ‘‘We’ve all been worried stiff! Mother and Dad wanted 
to come up there after you.” 

“Tm fine, thank you.” Coles glanced down at the beg- 
gar-lice clinging to her short navy skirt. There were leaf- 
stains on her once fresh white blouse, and her shoes were 
dusty. “But look at me, Sheila: What the well-dressed 
woman does not wear to receive guests! Who are those 
people in the lounge?” 

“Well, there’s Mr. and Mrs. Browell, and the American 
consul’s wife, and—oh, I forget the others’ names. People 
have been calling all morning to ask about Missy.” 

Coles put up her hand and felt of the knot of hair on 
the nape of her neck. “How do I look—terrible?” she 
asked, and smiled at Sheila. 

“No—all right. Pull your belt straight. And there’s a 
smudge on your left cheek. Give me your handkerchief 
seh te sere) 

“Thanks, Listen, be an angel and go tell Alexandre to 
serve something—anything, as long as it’s cold. Will you?” 
Sheila trotted off, and Coles went up the steps alone. 

It seemed as though news of Missy’s adventure had 
reached everyone they knew in Haiti. The local manager 
of an American tobacco company and his wife; the buxom 
wife of the hardware storekeeper; the bride of a young 
civil engineer staying at Fort Freedom—all were there. 

“Why in the world,’ demanded Ethel Browell, ‘didn’t 
you telephone us? We’d have come over at once, Coles.” 

Paul, standing a little to one side and talking to Marco 
and Harold, overheard his wife’s words. “Lord! We'd 
have got up a searching-party like a shot!” he said. ‘‘Next 
time, remember that, will you—you and Marco?” 

“There isn’t going to be a next time,’”’ said Marco, and 
came over to Coles’ side. ‘‘Thanks just the same.” 

A little chilling wind seemed to blow lightly across the 
surface of Coles’ mind. He meant to send Missy and her 
away. 
se Well, I won’t go,” she thought. ‘Not unless he gives 
me another reason. A real reason for getting rid of me.” 
. .. . She glanced across at Isabelle, and shivered. 

Alexandre came with a trayful of frosty drinks. “M-m-m! 
What are these?” The consul’s wife put her glass against 
the light and peered at it. ‘Something delicious, whatever 
itsis.” 


“Coconut milk and passion fruit—as far as 1 know,” 
replied Coles with a rueful head-shake. “It seems we’ve 
had an electric mixer here for ages, only the cook was 
afraid of it. I’ve taught him how to use it properly, and 
now everything we have is frappé.” 

“Paul, we must be getting started,’ said Ethel. The 
waiters had begun quietly laying tables for dinner around 
the edges of the vast lounge. Everyone else said they had 
to go too. 

“Please, please stay and have dinner with us,” urged 
Coles. She felt suddenly warm with gratitude toward the 
whole world. Everyone had been so kind to her—every- 
one! She would have liked to make a little celebration of 
it. ‘All of you,” she urged. ‘Marco, make them stay.” 

“Sorry, but we can’t,” murmured Ethel, and the rest 
refused too. 

When the last car had gone Coles ran lightly up the 
terrace steps, squinting a little from the blinding sun. She 
had visions of a cool shower before dinner, but there 
would be time before that to tell the others about her morn- 
ing. And she thought: “How wonderfully pleasant life 
can be here if you just accept things as they are!” 

She thought of Platon, and the amazing things he had 
told her about Isabelle; but mostly she thought about the 
good news she had now for Marco. 

“Doesn’t anybody want to hear about my trip up the 
mountain?” she asked, pausing beside Marco’s chair. 

“Yes, of course!” they assured her. Sheila came and 
sat on the arm of Mrs. Everd’s chair. The others drew up 
chairs, and one of the bachelors said: ‘““You’ve got more 
nerve than I’d have—going up there alone to talk to a 
witch-doctor!”’ 

“He’s no more a witch-doctor than you or I!” declared 
Coles. ‘At least, there’s nothing—nothing—’’ 

“ Sinister ?’ ” suggested Harold. 

“Nothing sinister, or mean or ugly. And listen, Marco—”’ 

Still standing, Coles leaned on her hands, resting her 
weight on the arm of Marco’s chair. Her face, not far 
from his, had a lively happy expression. ‘You don’t have 
to worry any more about the labor situation, either,’ she 
assured him. ‘‘Platon explained all that. It’s all his 
grandson’s doings, and he’s going to put a stop to it.” 

“Swell,’”’ he said soberly, and laid his hand for a moment 
across her knuckles, but it was apparent at once that he 
took no stock in what she had said. 

“We had a stroke of real luck this morning, though,” 
he went on. “Harold and I have been looking up planes. 
It’s hard as the devil to book passage on one now, but I’ve 
got a tentative promise of seats for you and Missy on the 
same plane Harold’s going back on.” His voice sounded 
flat, and there were tired lines about his mouth and eyes. 

“Marco!” whispered Coles. It was as though a hand 
had struck her across the face. ‘He’s doing this because 
of Isabelle,’ flashed across her mind, to be followed im- 
mediately by a surer, deeper knowledge that the thought 
was unworthy. 

“Why didn’t you tell me what you were going to do?” 
she asked in a voice tight with pride, then straightened 
and walked over to an empty sofa and sat down. Marco 
looked at her with an air of faint surprise. 

Isabelle, her shining yellow head held gracefully against 
che high back of a wicker fan-chair, said: ‘You didn’t 
know Harold was leaving us, did you, Coles?” 

“Harold!” cried Coles, and turned and half held out her 
aand. “I’m stupid today! I didn’t understand—” 

“I’m going back home to enlist,” said Harold. “Sorry 
:0 leave this lovely place, but it’s time I quit loafing and 
out in a lick for Uncle Sam.” 


Soe looking down at her clasped hands, said quietly, 
“We’re going to miss you very much,” and turned and 
smiled at him. 

“You're darned right, we’re going to miss him.” Marco 
zave his head a little shake and ran his hand across it. 
‘Lord, I wish I were free to get in it too, Harold—”’ 

It was a perfectly natural remark for any man to make, 
gut in her sensitive state the words goaded Coles ungov- 
srnably. She rose, a small frown between her brows, and 
nurmured an excuse. “I'll have to wash and dress for 
linner. Don’t anybody wait for me.” She ran upstairs. 

Her bedroom steamed in the noonday heat. Next door 
n the nursery Coles could hear Missy and Tinette in one 
of their long rambling conversations. She tiptoed over 
ind closed the connecting door quietly, in order to think. 


“Suppose Marco does want me out of the way—why 
doesn’t he say so?” she fretted, stepping out of her skirt 
and unbuttoning her blouse. “How can anyone you love 
so much be so hard to understand? Yesterday, in this 
very room, when he kissed me, it was like—like being taken 
into his heart.” 

Coles flung off her thin little undergarments and pulled 
an old faded pink dressing-gown tightly around her body. 
Her hair, with the pins out of it, hung in glossy dark rip- 
ples across her shoulders. Marco came through the con- 
necting door. 

“T thought you understood about the plane,” he said 
without preamble. “I’m sorry if I pulled a boner down- 
stairs. You see, I’ve had it so darned much on my mind 
that you hate this place, and that after what happened 
yesterday you’d be frantic to get Missy away from here, 
that I—well, I’m going to miss you like the devil, Coles.” 


i was like the rolling away of a stone from her heart, 
those few simple words. He took her lightly in his arms, 
holding her a little away from him and looking down into 
her vpturned face. 

“Sou didn’t really think I’d leave you here,” she re- 
proached, touching his tie and straightening it with little 
proprietary gestures. ‘Who would take care of you? 
Who'd run this place? We—we have an investment here 
in this hotel, you know—” 

“T know,” he said, and smiled at her. ‘‘We’d have to get 
Salegas Maybe we could talk Mrs. Everd into taking the 
jo ee 

“Oh, Mrs. Everd!” exclaimed Coles impatiently. ‘Marco, 
tell me absolutely honestly: would you send me away for 
any other reason except Missy’s welfare?” 

“Absolutely honestly,” he said gravely, “no.” 

“Well, then!’ She put her hands on his shoulders. 
“That’s settled. Now listen: Did you get what I told you 
about the laborers? About Platon’s promising to fix that 
all up for us? Isn’t it marvelous? Marco, wait till I teil 
you everything. I was never so surprised in my life. He’s 
amazing—” 

“Y want to hear every word of it,’’ Marco interrupted. 
“But just a minute, dear. We’re getting off the subject.” 

“How ?” she inquired innocently. “What subject?” 

“Melissa.” 

“Oh 

“Yes, ‘Oh,’”’ he said softly. They were still standing 
with Marco’s arms about her shoulders, and he lifted one 
hand now and touched her lightly over the heart. 

“Yesterday was like seeing you held up at the point of a 
gun aimed right here,” he said quietly. ‘‘While I stood by, 
helpless. Id belittled your fears for Missy, and then— 
when the moment came—I could do nothing for you.” 

He let go of her and ran his hands roughly through his 
hair. ‘Nothing, do you understand? I was as helpless 
and as scared as you were. I didn’t get her back for you— 
a couple of Haitians did that. Oh, we were lucky this 
time; but another time—”’ 

His voice, always so low and controlled, had risen a lit- 
tle. Coles said, ‘“‘There needn’t be another time,” then 
realized she was quoting almost his exact words of half an 
hour ago. “I mean,’ she added hastily, “I feel much less 
nervous about her being here now, Marco. She ran away, 
dear; no one took her away. That could happen anywhere.” 

“I know. But where else would you shake like a leaf at 
the very thought of Missy being off the premises without 
you? Where else would you have her sleeping within 
arm’s-reach of you—” 

There was a knock at the bedroom door, followed al- 
most immediately by Isabelle’s slim immaculate appear- 
ance in the room. 

“Tut-tut!”” she commented, her eyes sliding from one to 
the other. “Still quarreling over Missy?” She glanced 
humorously toward Missy’s bed on the far side of Coles’. 
“There’s just no love like mother love, is there?” 

For a minute no one said anything. Coles stiffened and 
stood in silence. Marco took out a cigarette and tapped 
it on the heel of his shoe. If Isabelle hoped for approval 
from that quarter, she got no inkling of it, for his face 
was perfectly impassive. 

“Tsabelle—” Coles took a deep breath. “That business 
about mother love,” she said in a level tone, ‘““—that doesn’t 
sound very well, coming from you. Just what kind of 
mother are you, Isabelle—treating those little children ‘'- 
way you have?” 


The room’s temperature seemed abruptly to drop to 
freezing. Marco sat with a lighted match in one hand, his 
eyes bright and motionless on Coles’ face. Isabelle had 
seemingly turned to stone. 

“Well?” Coles broke the tableau by tightening the loop 
of her dressing-gown belt. ‘How about it, Isabelle?” 

“How dare you read my mail!” It was a statement 
rather than a question. Isabelle’s furious face was pale 
to the lips. 

“T didn’t read your mail.” Coles spoke crisply, now that 
she was certain of her ground. “It seems you took so long 
to start the divorce you promised to get here, that your 
husband wrote straight to inquire about it here! There’s 
no record that you’ve even applied for one.” 

“That’s my affair,” said the other, sitting down suddenly 
on the nearest chair. ‘‘What else did you find out, Mrs. 
Snoop ?” 

“Only that your husband has two small sons—your step- 
sons, Isabelle—and very little salary. And that you’ve 
held him up for all sorts of alimony terms, and finally made 
him get together one big lump sum in return for your 
promise to come here and divorce him—which you don’t 
even know whether or not you can do. Anyway, you’ve 
deprived those two children of things they really need, 
necessities, I mean—not to mention a mother.” 

For a moment Isabelle was silent, staring at her cousin 
with stony eyes. Then—‘Roger wouldn’t write that,” she 
whispered. “Not to a little clerk in the Haitian govern- 
ment. I don’t believe it. You—you—” 

“Tf it isn’t true, say so.’’ Coles turned and walked over to 
her bureau. “I admit it’s no business of mine,” she added, 
picking up her comb and running it through her hair. 
“But you used the money to buy a lot of clothes instead, 
didn’t you? If Justin Fougére can find out things like that 
through his friends in Port-au-Prince, you might as well 
have been honest with wus.” 

Isabelle looked thoughtful. ‘Well, all right,” she agreed 
with surprising mildness. “I’ll be honest now. Never too 
late to reform, is it? I did come down here to get a di- 
vorce from Roger—Roger Cowbridge. You wouldn’t re- 
member him, Coles. He’s the Ohio branch of the Cow- 
bridges; same name but almost no relation at all. He’s a 
civil engineer—and a drip, as:far as I’m concerned. The 
next check he sends me, I’ll start proceedings.” 

“You gave your word of honor to divorce him,” insisted 
Coles. “Without alimony—for a flat sum of money, 
which he gave you. Since then you’ve written him for 
more—and more—” 

“You shut up!” shouted Isabelle. “I’ve never been so 
insulted in my life! Never—and by my own cousin, too!” 

As she reached the door, she turned and cast an oddly 
triumphant look at the smaller woman. ‘‘You’re one to 
talk to me,” she said scornfully. “Going off and leaving 
your husband stuck in this hell-hole on account of one 
spoiled child! When is it you leave?” 

“T’m not going,” said Coles wearily. 

A look of disappointment came over Isabelle’s face. 
“Well—” She hesitated, eyes narrowed. “All right, then 
—I am!” she decided. “I’m leaving here as soon as I can 
pack. Make out my bill and send it up to me.” She went 
out, closing the door noisily. 

Instantly Coles turned to Marco. ‘Maybe I shouldua’t 
have been quite so rough on her,” she said on a rising note. 
“It’s all true, though.” 

He blew smoke, gave it a glance, and asked in a level 
tone: “Where did you learn all that about Isabelle?” 

“From Platon. He got it from Justin Fougére and—” 


ARCO gave her a queer look. “How did you happen to 
get on the subject of Isabelle? I mean, you weren’t 
consulting him professionally, were you?” 
She glanced at him quickly to see if he were serious and 
was reassured; there was a smile at the back of his eyes. 
“Oh, Platon just brought it up himself,” she replied 
vaguely, and rose. “I'll have to get my shower now, or I'll 
be too late for dinner. Go down and see that Missy gets 
started, will you, dear?” 
As he reached the door, Coles gave a gasp of horror. 
“Marco! I’ve just thought of something!” 
“Why, what?” 
“We're losing two guests! 
awful hole in the villa’s budget.” 
Marco laughed. ‘Oh, there’ll be plenty of others,” he 
assured her pleasantly. ‘‘Remember the men Higgins 


That’s going to make an 


spoke of? Besides, there’s a lot of new life coming into 
the island—technicians, experts of all kinds. The sugar 
business is expanding, tobacco, coffee—all the industries. 
I even expect a pick-up in the sisal business, if I can get 
it running decently again.” 

“You will,” she said, and smiled at him. ‘Thank heaven 
I went up to see old Platon.” 

“Well—I hope so.” He sounded skeptical, but Coles was 
comfortably sure that he would see. And soon. 


“T’ve got kind 


“Best hemp in the world comes from 


Chapter Fourteen 
supper. Then she came 
under arm. Marco stuck his head in at the office door. 
the lounge. ‘Okay,” he said, and the little boy scrambled 
The other drew one of the light wicker chairs forward 
of a proposition to make to you, Marco.” 
firm back home. We've never fooled much with sisal, but 
Marco grinned. 
long time before you work that market again. What are 
a million gunnysacks, and that’s only a starter. If we can 
there was a faint glow of excitement in his own. “What 
stuff that’s now wasted. I believe you could do it. Eh?” 
“We'd back you.” 
“All right; do his,” he said absently, and pointed to Har- 
as I get back. And get things going at our end before 
Coles is 
“It’s just ordinary good business,” said the other hastily. 
other. I thought—” He hesitated, ran his hand over the 
“T didn’t think she would,” said Harold simply. 


INNER was over. Coles 

went across to the kitchen 

to talk to Toussaint about 

back and went into her 
office to telephone a few small orders. 

A small, ragged urchin wandered up the driveway, box 
“Here comes le shine. Got any shoes you want shined?” 

“No, thanks, dear.” 

He went back and sat down on the terrace just outside 
up the steps and knelt before him. Then, as Harold came 
out onto the terrace, he invited: “Pull up a chair and have 
a shine, Harold.” 
and sat down. “Cigarette?” 

“Thanks,” said Marco. 

“T was looking for you,” said Harold. 

“So? What is it?” 

Harold smoked a moment in silence. ‘‘Well, it’s about 
your work,” he plunged. “I’m sort of a junior partner in a 
it looks now as though we were going to have to. Oh, 
we've got a certain stock on hand, of course, but when 
that runs out—” 

Manila, of course.” 

“Bixactly.” 

“T suppose,” suggested Marco more soberly, “‘it’ll be a 
you people doing about it?” 

“Well, that’s just it. I’m not sure. I do know this, 
though. We can get a contract any time we want it for 
find the right fiber and produce a high-quality sack, there’s 
practically no limit to the thing.” 

Marco turned and met the other’s eyes casually, but 
are you looking for—good jute?” 

“No, good sisal. Or rather, cheap sisal. Sc.aebody 
who’ll work with us, experiment with using a lot of the 

“Tt would take money,” Marco replied cautiously. “TI 
could get the machinery to begin with here in Haiti. But 
it needs backing.” 

“Lord!” breathed the other, and spun his cigarette away. 
“What a chance!”’ He reached in a side pocket, drew out 
several centimes, and handed them to the boy at his feet. 
old’s brown shoes. 

“T don’t want to rush you into anything,” said Harold 
presently, “but I could send you the specifications as soon 
I check out of the firm for a while.” 

“Harold, it’s awfully decent of you to do this. 
going to appreciate it, too.” 

“You don’t need to tell her.” 

“Of course I'll tell her!” Marco looked surprised. “It 
seems we’re always indebted to you for one thing or an- 
back of his head. “Having you travel back to America 
with Coles and Missy would have been a stroke of luck for 
us, I can tell you, in times like these. Only, she won’t go.” 

“You didn’t? Well, what did you let me argue that guy 
into saving me two seats on the plane for, then?” 

Harold shook his head without answering.... 


At breakfast next morning the American friend of the 
Browells called up to say she was giving a small-fry “swim- 
ming-party” in honor of two little visiting nephews. Missy 
was invited. 

Coles, horrified, protested that Missy couldn’t swim. 

“Oh, it’s just a wading-party in the lily-pond,” the other 
assured her. “The water’s six inches deep, but the chil- 
dren havefun. Do let her come!” 

Coles, promising to call back later, hung up and went 
in search of Marco. 

“I'd say yes,” he told her after a little reflection. “And 
of course, if she were mine, I’d let her go without you.” 

Ethel Browell phoned to say she was letting Betty go, 
and that Betty and her nurse would be glad to come by for 
Missy and Tinette. 

With a strength of will that surprised even herself, Coles 
made up her mind to agree. Missy was wild with delight. 

At dinner she was too excited to eat. In addition, per- 
haps as a result of her excitement, she was rude to old 
Alexandre. Somewhere, Coles never knew where, Missy 
had picked up a new expression, and for the last two days 
she had been using it industriously whenever she thought 
her mother might not hear her. It was “Pooie!” 

Alexandre, with the familiarity of an old and privileged 
servant, urged Missy to have some of the dish he was 
passing, and suggested she would learn to swim faster if 
she ate up all her dinner. 

Missy shook her head vigorously, screwed up her face 
at him, and said: ‘“Pooie!” 

There was a small, quiet scene, in which Coles demanded 
and got from Missy an apology to Alexandre, after which 
she sent her upstairs in Tinette’s charge. 

Isabelle, who had looked on with malicious amusement, 
was silent until Missy disappeared up the stairs. Then she 
turned to Coles. 

“Are you going to let her go to the party after that? 
Lord, how you spoil her!” Which was sheer malice, since 
Isabelle herself was rude to the servants whenever she 
felt like it. 

“Well, she did apologize,” declared Coles. “I don’t think 
—oh, maybe she is a little spoiled,” she added uncertainly, 
and glanced at Marco, who refused to be drawn into it. 

Instead, he lighted a cigarette, strolled off toward the 
office and turned on the radio. A loud burst of static came 
through the air, and he snapped it off impatiently. 


1 the back of his head there was an idea for a report 
on the plantation’s resources, assets and possibilities. 
Might as well try to outline a draft of that, he thought, 
and got a pad of scratch-paper from the bottom drawer of 
the desk and set to work. 

Now and then he crumpled a sheet of paper and flung it 
in the waste-basket under the desk. He was conscious of 
a vague hope that Coles would come down go he could read 
her what he had written. 

Instead, it was Missy who came floating in, her little 
white terry-cloth bathrobe hanging rakishly from her 
shoulders. She had come down expressly for Marco to 
admire her new pink bathing-suit, but some obscure femi- 
nine impulse made her divagate to get his attention. 

She said, ‘Hello, Marco,” and he said, “Hello, there,” 
and went on writing. 

She laid her bathrobe carefully across a chair and picked 
up the newspaper he had put down, rattling and disarrang- 
ing it as she imitated her elders by staring first at one 
column of print, then another. 

Marco brushed a hand nervously over his head without 
looking up. Missy put the paper down, then went over 
and turned on the radio. 

Piercing static penetrated Marco’s wall of concentration 
and he looked up. ‘Turn it off, Missy. There’s no music 
on now.” 

Marco put down his pencil. Missy gave the knob a little 
turn, and the volume of jumbled sound rose to a roar. 

“Don’t do that,” he said; and although Missy was look- 
ing at him over her shoulder, and laughing, obviously she 
couldn’t hear his words. 

He rose and strode over to her. 

“Stop that at once, Missy,” he commanded, wincing a 
little as his eardrums tingled. But Missy, carried away by 
her own daring, was laughing and dancing about. 

Marco reached across her head and snapped off the in- 
strument. In the vibrant silence that followed, she looked 
up at him, made a rude face, and said: “Oh, pooie!” 


Without a word he scooped her up deftly under his left 
arm and raised his right hand. That small expanse of 
bright pink wool was a tempting target to an irritated 
man, and Missy made no resistance whatever; but in mid- 
air his hand checked, and a moment later he had set her 
down on her feet again untouched. 

“Go ahead, Marco,” Coles said from the doorway. Both 
he and Missy turned in surprise. Coles’ mouth was set 
determinedly as she came into the room. ‘You were quite 
right to spank her,” she said in a voice that shook slightly. 
“Isabelle was right. Missy is spoiled—” 

She stopped, swallowed, and turned on Missy. ‘How 
dare you speak like that to Marco?” she demanded. “I’m 
surprised at you, Melissa!” 

“T’m sorry,” said Missy quickly, looking up at both of 
them with wide eyes. 

“All right,” Marco nodded. 
You can run along now.” 

“But Marco—aren’t you going to spank me?” 

“No,” he said, and turned to Coles with a small, abashed 
smile. ‘When it comes right down to cases, I find I can’t 
chastise another man’s offspring. Sorry I lost my temper.” 

Missy came around for a better view of him. “What?” 
she demanded. ‘What, Marco?” 

“YT said, I don’t spank little girls who don’t belong to 
me. Now scram, before I change my mind.” 

Slow tears filled Missy’s brown eyes. She burst into sobs 
and dashed out of the room. 

Marco turned to his wife in amazement. ‘Now, what?” 
he asked helplessly. “I swear I didn’t lay a finger on her.” 

“She—I—oh, Marco!” wept Coles, and reached out blind- 
ly for him. 

“Somebody in this place is nuts,’ he muttered as he 
drew her head against his shoulder and smoothed her hair. 
“Coles, I wouldn’t hurt so much as that child’s little finger, 
I give you my word—” 

“Hush,” said Coles, and suddenly she was not crying, but 
laughing. ‘Oh, Marco, darling! We’re such fools!” 

“What do you mean, ‘we,’” he demanded, holding her 
off and looking at her suspiciously. ‘Melissa is your child, 
Coles. You’ve made that pretty clear, and most of the 
time I manage to remember it. Just now, if I seemed to 
forget for a moment—”’ 

“No. Oh, no! That’s what made me cry just now— 
seeing you do just what any father would have done: 
correct something at the moment it occurs. That was 
right, you know. I believe in a little spanking of children 
by their parents. I’m old-fashioned.” She walked over to 
her desk and straightened a rug beneath the chair, not 
even aware that she had said something surprising. 

Marco, regarding her with puzzled eyes, said: “Isn’t this 
rather a sudden change in your views? I mean, Missy’s 
been pretty strictly private property up to now, you know.” 

Coles glanced at him appealingly. 

“Incidentally,” he added with a small quirk of the eye- 
brows, “I don’t approve of corporal punishment, in theory. 
The sight of a grown person beating a little helpless child 
shocks me.” 

“I know,” nodded Coles. ‘It depends on the point of 
view, doesn’t it? And the child’s temperament. In Me- 
lissa’s case, I’m convinced it’s better to punish her quickly 
and get it over with. But you see, I’ve never quite been 
able to spank her myself because—well, because I was all 
she had. I mean, there was no one to share the responsi- 
bility, no other parent to give the child a feeling of balance 
and security when she was being punished by one.” 

“You mean, no one to pass the buck to,” he corrected 
with a little grin. “I know. You’re one of those women 
who say, ‘Wait till your father comes home—’ ”’ 

Coles laughed, and went up to him and put her arms 
around his waist. “Darling,” she said, “please be Missy’s 
father. She loves you very much.” 


“We'll call it quits, then. 


Chapter Fifteen 


HE remainder of the week 
seemed to fly by. Every- 
thing appeared to be hap- 
pening at once, although 
actually, when Coles 
looked back on it, she could recall nothing remarkable. 

Higgins triumphantly brought six new guests to her for 
the hotel, all men except one young couple. There was 


some difficulty getting them all settled—two of the men 
changed their rooms twice before they were suited. 

Just as Coles was about to knock on a new guest’s door, 
Mrs. Everd came out of her room holding a handkerchief 
and blinking eyelids that were faintly pink. 

“Coles!” she called softly. ‘Have you heard?” 

“What's the matter, Mrs. Everd?” 

“Tt’s Sheila. She’s eng-g-gaged!”’ 

“No! Really?” Having heard it from Sheila herself 
half an hour ago, Coles did her best to sound surprised. 

The older woman nodded. “I'll never leave here now,” 
she declared tearfully, ‘‘as long as Sheila and Jack stay 
here. Idon’t care what Dr. Everd’s :.ext job is!” 

5 ees seems such a nice boy,’’ murmured Coles sooth- 
ingly. 

“But why couldn’t she have married some nice boy in 
America?” wailed Sheila’s mother. “And not have to live 
in Haiti, of all places!” 

“Now, Mrs. Everd!’? Coles sat down on the edge of a 
big wooden linen chest. ‘You mustn't feel that way about 
Haiti. You know, it could be a lot worse—” 

“That’s damning it with faint praise, all right,” put in 
Harold, coming along the hall with a market-basket of 
gray moss. “Even I, a mere tourist, can give Haiti a bet- 
ter build-up than that.” 

Coles laughed. “Sheila and Jack are engaged, Harold.” 

Harold made appropriate remarks to Mrs. Everd, and 
presently that lady went downstairs to telephone the news 
to some of her friends. 


ie eee sat down on the chest beside Coles, his basket 
of moss between them. 

“What's that stuff for?” she asked idly. 

“Packing souvenirs,” he grinned. “I’m carrying off some 
of the nicest primitive carvings I’ve ever found anywhere.” 

“What do you do with the—the antiquities and things 
you find in your travels, Harold?” 

“Some of them I give to museums; someI keep. I wish,” 
he added suddenly, “that you’d been free to go around with 
me a little. There’s so much more to Haiti than heat and 
insects. I'd like to have shown it to you. Why, you’ve 
neyel even seen the Haitians dance, have you?” 

sé O.. 

“It’s one of the last purely primitive art forms left in 
the world. Not even in Africa will you find anything more 
traditional than the congo and the méringue.” 

Coles smiled at him sidewise and crossed her ankles. 
“Tf the Chamber of Commerce could only hear you!” she 
murmured teasingly. 

As though her light tone threatened to raise a barrier 
between them, he reached over and put his hand on hers 
where it clasped the edge of the linen chest. 

“When you're fond of two people,’’ he said softly, ‘“some- 
how you’d like for them to be fond of each other. Haiti’s 
almost like a person to me, Coles. And you know how I 
feel about you.” 

Something caught at her throat. She turned her hand 
palm upward under his, and sat for a moment waiting for 
her thoughts to clear. She would never quite understand 
how a man could fall even a little in love with a woman so 
obviously in love with her own husband. She would never 
see herself through Harold’s eyes—her reticences, her 
curious and enchanting little dignities, the veil of instinc- 
tive privacy she kept about her inmost feelings. 

It was part of the immense charm she held for this 
fastidious, shy and rather scholarly man, who hated the 
obvious and easy-to-get-at, who never bought a work of 
art when he could dig for his own treasure, who had no 
use for the commonplace. 

It was Harold Haybrook’s fate to be never more than a 
gentle obbligato for the high, sweet melody of her love for 
Marco. At this very moment her thoughts turned to the 
man who had come into her room last night, kissed her 
good night, and gone out again. Was it her imagination, 
or was there a faintly withdrawn look in Marco’s eyes? 

Almost in echo of her thoughts, Harold spoke. 

“One thing I want to say before I go,” he said, his fingers 
firm against hers. ‘‘Marco’s a swell person, Coles. I don’t 
know anybody I’d rather trust. He—please don’t think 
I mean to be impertinent—but he understands both of you 
better than you think.” 

“Both of us?’ Coles looked up, startled. 

“You and Missy. And now I’ve got to finish packing. 
Will I see you tomorrow morning before I go?” 


“Why, of course!’”’ she cried. ‘‘We’ll be down to see 
you off.” 
“Seven o’clock’s pretty early,” he said doubtfully. 


“Not in Haiti, Harold,’’ she reminded him, smiling. 


T dawn the gardener came out with his red machete and 

started chopping at the weeds around the rose-bushes. 

Coles, awake but drowsy, heard the swish-swish of the big 
blade and hopped out of bed. 

After a glance at Missy, she went over to the window 
and stood for a moment, stretching and yawning. The 
waters of the harbor were indigo in the morning light. 

Below her, anchored offshore, was the ship that would 
take Isabelle and Harold to another mainland, where they 
would catch their plane for home. The thought of that ill- 
assorted pair of traveling companions made her smile. 

Missy woke up, and Coles called to Tinette, who was 
moving around in the nursery next door. 

“Tinette,” she said in Creole, “look. While I am at 
breakfast, I want you to move Melissa’s bed into the nurs- 
ery. Get Christophe to help you. You understand?” 

“Oui, madame.” 

“There!” Coles thought, and gave the belt of her dress- 
ing-gown a determined hitch. ‘I’ve done it!” 

A wave of optimism swept over her, as though the out- 
ward, visible change were a symbol of her newfound, inner 
strength. Inwardly she reproached herself a little—not 
too much—for having so long and so stubbornly held out 
against Marco’s stronger spirit. “Strong,” she thought, 
“because he was right. Only I wouldn’t admit it.” 

Early though it was, Marco had breakfasted and left 
word for her that he would join her down on the dock at 
sailing-time. Coles ate rapidly, sent a tray of breakfast 
up to Isabelle, and hurried through her morning’s duties. 
At a quarter to seven she was ready to drive down with 
Isabelle and Harold, leaving Missy to follow with Tinette 
by the short-cut. 

Beyond the mole the ship lay at anchor. The lighter 
waited at the dock. Boys from the hotel were busy stow- 
ing away luggage. 

Marco, walking over from the sisal sheds, said, “Well, 
so it’s really good-by,” and shook hands first with Isabelle 
and then with Harold. ‘‘Let us hear from you.” 

Isabelle bent and kissed the hair beside Coles’ cheek. 
“Good-by, chickadee. Look me up sometime. When are 
you coming back home?” 

“T’m at home now,” replied Coles, and called to Missy 
to come and say good-by. 

The little girl, busy trying to climb the fence that sepa- 
rated Marco’s plantation from the docks, said, ‘Yes, Mom- 
mie,” and kept on climbing. 

Marco called, ‘“Missy,” and she ceased being a tomboy 
and came over with ladylike composure to shake hands. 
“Good-by, Cousin Isabelle; good-by, Uncle Harold.” 

Coles, turning to Harold, said, ‘‘We’re going to miss 
you,” and put her hand in his. ‘‘Good-by, Harold.” 

“Good-by, Coles.” His fingers were warm on hers. “T’ll 
be back one of these days. Good luck.” 

After that, Isabelle ventured a handsome leg over the 
side of the lighter, and a moment later Coles was standing 
between Marco and Missy, waving, watching the primitive 
wooden boat dance away over the water. 

“It’s going to seem strange without them,” she mur- 
mured as Missy broke away from her hand and ran back 
to Tinette. “I hate farewells. But there’s lots to do, and 
I'd better get on back to the villa.” 

She let her hand slide upward on Marco’s arm and stood 
looking off at the lighter, now halfway to the ship. ‘You 
must have been down here at the crack of dawn, Marco—” 
For the first time she noticed the set of his mouth and eyes. 
“Ts anything the matter?” 

He looked down at her with a quizzical expression. “Was 
it you who told me there’d be no more labor trouble on the 
plantation ?” 

“Why, is there?” 

“Not a single workman showed up at the place this 
morning. There’ve always been a few on hand; today there 
weren’t any.” 

“Oh, Marco!’”’ Coles was on the verge of tears. ‘Why, 
Platon promised—you must be frantic with worry. What 
can be the matter?” 

“T’m damned if I know,” he said, putting his arm arounc 
her. “But I’ll get to the bottom of this thing yet. Don’t 
ery, dear.” 


"279. Twas so sure! I thought I had everything all 
fxeu for us after—after that day on the mountain. I was 
aust beginning to feel friendly and trustful toward this 
place—”’ 

“Never mind,” he said, and helped her find her handker- 
chief. ‘You can still feel friendly and trustful.” He bent 
and kissed her lightly. There was a gleam of masculine 
satisfaction in his eye; he seemed to take a peculiar pleas- 
ure in her failure to run his business for him. 

She sensed that he would not have accepted her sympa- 
thy, but that her confusion was in some way comforting 
to him. For a moment Coles was puzzled; then under- 
standing caught her up cleanly, in one clear sweep. 

Marco was the man of the family—that was it. She 
planned her plans, and made her little sorties against life, 
but underneath it all, she was resting her real weight on 
the solid rock of Marco’s strength. And in her heart she 
was glad that it was so. 

Cautiously she had divided her loyalties, dealing out to 
Marco his share, to Missy hers. 

And now she saw clearly that she must trust him, and 
hold nothing back, and let her love for him fill her life com- 
pletely, submerging all else. And that Missy’s happiness 
as well as her own depended on this. 

The lighter was far out on the blue water now, little 
more than a black dot nearing the side of the ship. Coles 
fixed her eyes on it, and somehow got up courage to tell 
Marco what she had been thinking. The words were not 
easy---but she knew in her heart what she wanted to say, 
and somehow she said it. 

He listened, looking down at her with thoughtful eyes. 
When she had finished he pulled her close and held her for 
a moment against his heart. 

When he spoke, his voice was hardly above a whisper, 
but she heard it clearly: “Oh, Coles! I love you so very 
much—” 

And then he kissed her, there in broad daylight, on the 
docks of Fort Freedom, with the morning sun beating down 
around them in a hot haze. It was a long kiss, for with it 
he was telling her his answer to the things that she, being 
a woman, had found words for. 


SMALL cough and a curious shuffling of feet sifted 
across his consciousness at last, and he looked up. 

A long line of Haitian workmen straggled toward the 
sisal plantation. There seemed to be hundreds of them, 
and they came softly on their thick-soled bare feet down 
the mountain and along the path that ran beside the docks. 

“Good Lord!” muttered Marco. ‘“That’s my foreman 
leading the parade, and those are all my men—” 

The foreman detached himself from the queer proces- 
sion and came forward with a bashful glance at Coles, 
then addressed himself directly to Marco. 

“We have come back,” he said simply, as the others kept 
moving on dowa the path. ‘Platon himself orders it.’’ 

“He did?” Marco drew out a cigarette and offered the 
pack to the other man. ‘“Where,” he inquired casually, 
“was everybody this morning when the gates opened?” 

The foreman twisted around and pointed toward the 
mountain-top. “Up there. He sent for us. You see, 
m’sieur, the one called Fougére had arranged to have the 
eye put on all of us, so he said. Some believed him; some 
did not. One could not tell what to do. 


“So this morning Platon called us all up to his caille and 
explained everything. No evil had been set against any 
of us, really. But—” 

Eloquently the man took off his battered straw hat anc 
wiped his gleaming black forehead on his shirtsleeve. “Ti 
Platon hears of our staying out after this, there will be 
danger!” 

“T see.” Marco looked at the other with an air of gravi- 
ty. ‘Well, all I can say, Toulouse, is that there’ll be lots 
of work for everybody who’s willing to work for a fair 
wage. And that if there’s any more talk of trouble among 
you, please come to me about it. We'd like to run ow 
business without outside interference if we could. Al. 
though,” he put in quickly, “Platon is a friend of ours 
especially of Mme. Laseby.’’ His lips were grave, but 
there was a wicked gleam of laughter in his eye at the end 


HE foreman nodded, removed his hat for Coles, anc 
dog-trotted off to catch up with his men. 

Marco turned to Coles. “It seems,” he said teasingly 
“that even in Haiti a man can’t prosper unless his wife 
cultivates the right people. I'm terribly glad you callec 
on the head bocour, darling.” 

She was only half listening 
old man,” she said mdi 
right about Missy’s tousils. 

She was still shaken by Marco’s kiss, still bemused, sc 
that she appeared on the surface to be genuinely absorbec 
in this new thought. There was a radiant feeling arounc 
her heart, and the corners of her mouth felt permanently 
lifted, but after that mass-spectator business she was de. 
termined to preserve her dignity. 

Marco said, “Have I got to kiss you again?” and wher 
she looked startled: ‘‘Missy’s tonsils, at a time like this!’ 

“But darling, he said—”’ 

“IT know. We’ll attend to that too, eventually. Now 
that you’ve decided to take me into the family, we'll have 
lots of plans for Missy.”’ 

“Marco, I never—you always were in the family,” she 
reproached. “If you thought you weren’t, you could have 
spoken to me at any time—” 

She stopped. Marco was shaking his head. ‘No,” he 
said. “I wanted you to say it of your own free will. The 
things I’ve wanted for Missy have been good things, Coles,’ 
he said earnestly. ‘‘You’ve opposed me just because you 
felt you had to, you know. I’ve wanted to see her develoy 
self-reliance, to be a normal child in a normal family, not 
to feel that one of us was protecting her against the other 
Believe me, it’s better for the child.” 

“I had her bed moved into the nursery this morning,’ 
said Coles, and blushed. Suddenly she raised her voice 
“Darling, please get down off that fence!” 

“What Missy needs is a younger brother,’ murmurec 
Marco, putting his arm around Coles and walking he: 
slowly toward the shade. ‘Fleaven help him, unless he’s 
a tough little bruiser.” 

“Marco, I was wondering—maybe one of these days w« 
might take Justin Fougére back to run the hotel. Fron 
his point of view, we injured him; and he’s really all right 
Then we could build a house of our own. A hotel is nc 
place to bring up our children in.” 

“By heaven,” he said softly, “I am going to kiss you 
again!” 


“He was such a convincing 
“I wonder if he was 


THE END 


NEXT MONTH 


REDBOOK’S FILM SELECTIONS FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


aos 


SEVEN SISTERS 


Witt big news breaking all over the 
world, a_ stock-type reporter-photog- 
rapher (Van Heflin) draws an assignment 


to cover a tulip festival in the hamlet of . 


Little Delft, Michigan. He lands in a hotel 
staffed by seven daughters of the proprie- 
tor, a musical-comedy Dutchman (S. Z. 
Sakall). The journalist falls in love with 
a honey named Billie (Kathryn Grayson), 
and before the romance comes to its happy 
end, there are a number of engaging com- 
plications. This is the first Metro produc- 
tion of Joe Pasternak. All the girls are 
young and beautiful; Miss Grayson sings 
remarkably well; and Heflin is refreshingly 
different as a leading man. Escapist, you’d 
call this one, but first-class. (Metro) 


LAZYBONES 


f km time Judy Canova is teamed with 
Joe E. Brown, which should give you a 
rough idea. Judy accidentally shoots a pi- 
geon carrying messages for a Nazi spy ring, 
and the Nazis set out to liquidate Judy. Ac- 
tion embraces the Ozarks and a big-town 
night-club, with sidelights of Judy besting 
a Jap spy at ju-jitsu and sinking a Nip sub 
with a champagne bottle full of nitroglycerin. 
Mr. Brown plays a theatrical agent; Eddie 
Foy, Jr., is his partner; Jerome Cowan is the 
chief spy. Nonsense, but goofy. (Republic) 


MY RAYONS ! 


| PLAY SAFE—LUX 


MISS ANNIE ROONEY 


OLLOWERS of Shirley Temple will 

want to see this picture, for Shirley is 
a young lady now. She is in her teens, has 
a pretty good little figure and the old 
Temple knack of knowing what to do in 
front of a camera. She plays a poor girl. 
who is the granddaughter of a cop (Guy 
Kibbee), and is a jitterbug. A crush devel- 
ops between the girl and a fancy-pants rich 
lad (played by Roland Du Pree) from Sut- 
ton Place. There are some other young- 
sters, a good deal of jive talk and some 
rug-cutting. There is also a plot about 
the girl’s father (William Gargan), a big- 
talking dreamer who finally puts over a 
process for making rubber out of milkweed. 
(Edward Small-United Artists) 


Wartime Washing Hints About Rayons 


Wartime needs make rayon extra-precious—it’s needed to 


Squeeze lukewarm LUX suds gen- 
tly through garment. Don’t rub, 
don’t use strong soaps. Rayon is 
temporarily weak when wet. 


help replace silk and nylon stockings and for military 
uses, too. So be wise—keep rayons lovely /onger the way 
you do silk and wool—the new, quick Lux way. Don’t 
risk cake-soap rubbing, strong soaps. These may harm 
texture, color. Anything safe in water alone is safe in Lux. 


Rinse, then roll in Turkish towel, 
press moisture out, unroll, hang 
away from heat. This gentle care 
keeps rayons lovely longer. 


Gentle LUX Keeps rayons lovely longer 


How to make a Four Roses Mint Julep: 
Place some mint in a bowl; cover with 
powdered sugar and a little water. 
Crush the mint or simply stir, as 
you prefer. Place mixture in bottom 


YOU’VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY'S 


of tall glass or silver Julep cup. Fill 
glass with shaved ice. Pour in Four 
Roses till glass is brimming. Garnish 
with mint. Let stand till the frost 
forms thick! 


Start Your Own Mint Bed — FREE 
Tf you will write us before August 15, we'll 
send you a young plant of real Kentucky Blue- 
grass Spring Mint to start your Four Roses 
Mint Bed. Address: Frankfort Distilleries, 
Inc., 514 Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Kentucky. 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies — 90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 5 years or more old. 
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